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Art.1. Remarks on Foreft Scenery, and other Woodland Views, 
(relative chiefly to Picturefque Beauty,) illuftrated by the Scenes 
of New Foreft in Hampfhire. In Three Books. By William 
Gilpin, A. M. Prebendary of Salifbury, and Vicar of Boldre in 
New Foreft, near Lymington. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 323 and 
308. 1].16s. Boards. Blamire. 1791. 


‘TH general tenor of Mr. Gilpin’s writings on picturefque 
{cenery is known to moft of our readers; we have had fre- 
quent opportunities of commenting on his works; we have freely 
noticed what, in our apprehenfion, were his blemifhes ; and 
we have fully enlarged on his merits :—without entering there- 
fore, into a laboured and fuperfluous examination of this treatife, 
we fhall felect a few parts, which, either from their intrinfic 
worth, or from the remarks that they may call forth, will 
tend, in fome degree, to the reader’s information or amufe- 
ment, 

The prefent work is very defultory: the general heads, how- 
ever, under which a multitude of fubjects is comprized, are 
few. The firft book treats of trees as individuals; the fingle 
tree being ‘ the origin and foundation of all.” In the fecond, 
are confidered * the various combinations of trees, under the 
feveral beautiful forms of fcenery which they compofe; and as 
the foreft is, of all others, the grandeft, and moft interefting 
combination of trees, this part of the fubject is dwelt on the 
longeft.? The third book contains a kind of hiftorical ac- 
count of New-foref?; and, from its views, illuftrates the ob- 
fervations made in the preceding pages. 

After fome remarks on the general beauty of fingle trees, as 
arifing from their form, lightnefs, and proper balance, Mr. 
Gilpin proceeds to notice their ¢ adventitious beauty,’ derived 
occafionally from their maladies, and fometimes from the twift- 
ing round of different creeping plants, as the ivy, honey-fuckle, 
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hop, &c. Among other articles of beauty, the rooting of trees 
is mentioned, and the following remark is made: 

‘ Pliny gives us an account of the roots of certain ancient oaks 
in the Hercynian foreft, which appears rather extravagant; but 
which I can eafily conceive may be true. Thefe roots, he fays, 
heave the ground upwards, in many places, inio lofty mounts ; 
and in other parts, where the earth does not follow them, the bare 
roots rife as high as the lower branches; and twifting round form 
in many places, portals fo wide, that a man and horfe may ride up- 
right through them *.—This indeed is fomewhat higher than pic- 
ture(que beauty requires; it borders rather on the fantaflic. In ge- 
neral however, the higher the roots are, the more picturefque they 
appear.’ 

This reminds us of Gray’s beautiful lines ; 

*¢ There at the foot of yonder fpreading beach, 
That rears its old fantaitic roots fo high, 

His liftlefs length at noontide would he ftretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by.” 


It is not impoffible that the poet had Pliny’s defcription in his 

remembrance; and Mr. Gilpin, by his ufe of the term fan- 

faftic, may be imagined not to have forgotten the poet. 
Another fource of beauty is the motion of the tree: 


‘ From the motion of the tree, we have alfo the pleafing cir- 
cumitance of the cheguered fade, formed under it by the dancing of 
the fun-beams among it’s playing leaves. This circumftance, tho 
not fo much calculated for pi€turefque ufe, (as its beauty arifes 
chiefly from its motion) is yet very amufing in nature; and may 
alfa be introduced in painting, when the tree is at reft. But it is 
one of thofe circumftances, which require a very artful pencil. 
In it’s very nature it oppofes the grand principle of mafling light, 
and fhape. However if it be brought in properly, and not fuffered 
to glare, it may have it’s beauty. But whatever becomes of this 
circumftance in painting; it is very capable of being pleafingly 
wrought up in poetry. 

The chequered earth feems reftlefs as a flood 
Brufhed by the winds. So fportive is the light 
Shot through the boughs; it dances, as they dance, 
Shadow, and fun-fhine intermingling quick, 

And dark’ning, and enlightening, (as the leaves 
Play wanton,) every part ‘ 

Thefe lines bring to our recollection a paflage, in a very 
modern poem; in which a ftrong, though probably an accie 
dental, refemblance may be traced : 

** No lofty poplar, birch, or ancient elm 
Shakes his green honours in the weftern fun, 


Checq’ring the wainfcot with amufive dance.’’ 


Poems by the author of the Village Curate. 
Pon 
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After this general examination of trees, Mr. Gilpin procecds 
to confider their particuliarities as individuals. “Che oak of 
courfe claims the firft notice; and, next in point of utility and 
beauty, ftands the afh: the elm follows. ‘The beech, both in 
its ramification and foliage, difpleafes our author’s eye: the 
oriental and occidental plane, the poplar, and many other 
fpecies, are defcribed. From thefe, which are called deciduous 
trees, he proceeds to evergreens. “The cedar of Lebanon en- 
gages his particular attention: the different pines are enume-~ 
rated, and a variety of firs: of thefe, the Scotch fir is ref- 
cued from the contempt in which it has been held; it is, in 
the writer’s opinion, a very piclurefque tree: on the contrary, 
the fpruce fir is degraded trom its rank, and allowed to be 
pi€turefque only when, by accident or difeafe, it is mutilated. 
Commendation is liberally beftowed on the yew and holly: 
concerning the latter, Mr. Evelyn, in his Sylva, (as quoted by 
Mr. G.) exclaims with curious rapture; 

‘* [s there under heaven a more glorious, and refrefhing obje& of 
the kind, than an impenetrable hedge, of about four hundred feet 
in length, nine feet high, and five in diameter, which I can fhew in 
my gardens at Say’s-court, at any time of the year, glittering with 
it’s armed and varnifhed leaves; the taller ftandards at orderly 
diftances, blufhing with their natural coral—fhorn and fafhioned 
into columns, and pilafters, architeCtonially fhaped, at due dif- 
tance.” 

Remarking on the above paflage, Mr. G. fhews his fuperior 
tafte, but allows great praife to the holly; not as feen in a 
hedge, but in a foreft; and he farther recommends it as one 
of the hardieft and ftouteft plants of Englifh growth, and alfo 
as thriving in all foils and fituations. 

In the next fe@tion, the ramification of trees is difcufled with 
creat exactnefs; and Mr. G. even aflerts that * for himfelf, he 
is in doubt, whether an old, rough, interwoven oak, merely as 
a fingle object, has not as much beauty in winter as in fummer.’ 
This and fome fimilar aflertions appear to us to be the language 
of a man, who, having looked at an object till he has traced that 
which, to a fuperficial obferver, was imperceptible, thinks what- 
ever he beholds to be beautiful: he fees it with delight which is 
peculiar to himfelf; and he defcribes it with rapture in which 
no one is a partaker.——T his fubject, indeed, of the ramification 
of trees, calls forth all the author’s ingenuity; it even difpofes 
him to moralize; and we are prefented with an allegory, which 
be calls fhort and we think long. Some may, perhaps, deem it 
a fit companion to Swift’s meditation on a broomftick. 

A fhort account is next given of fome particular trees, re- 
markable either for their age or hiftory. The oak is venerable 
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364 
not only from its ftrength and beauty, but from the great age 


to which it lives: 

‘ Clofe by the gate of the water-walk, at Magdalen College ia 
Oxford, grew an oak, which perhaps fiood there a faplin, when 
Alfied the Great founded the univerfity. This period only includes 
a {pace of nine hundred fears, which is no great age foran oak. Ic 
is a difficult matter indeed to afcertain the age of a tree. The 
age of a caltle, or abbey, is the objedt of hifory. Even acommon 
houfe is recorded by the family that burle it. All thefe objects 
arrive at maturity in their youth, if I may fo fpeak. But the tree 

radually comple-ting it’s growth, 1s not worth recording in the 
early part of it’s eaifience. It is then only a common tree; and 
afterwards when it becomes remarkable for it’s age, all memory 
of it’s youth is loft. This tree however can almoft produce hifto- 
rical evidence for the age afigned to it. About five hundred 
years after the time of Alfred, William of Wainfleet, Dr. Stukely 
tells us, exprefsly ordered his college to be founded near the great 
oak®: and an oak could not, I think, be lefs than five hundred 
years of age, to merit that titie; together with the honour of 
fixing the fite of acollege. When the magnificence of cardinal 
Wolfey ereGted that handfome tower, which is fo ornamental to 
the whole building, this tree might probably be in the meridian of 
it’s glory; or rather perhaps it had attained a green old age. But 
it muft have been manifeftly in i.’s decline, at that memorable era, 
when the tyranny of James gave the fellows of Magdalen fo noble 
an opportunity of withflanding bigotry, and fuperftition. It was 
afterwards much injured in CharlesIl’s time, when the prefenc 
walks were laid out. It’s roots were dillurbed; and from that 
pericd it declined fait; and became reduced by degrees to little 
more than a mere trunk. The oldeft members of the univerfity 
can fearce recolleét it in better plight. But the faithful records of 
hiftory + have handed down 1\’s ancient dimenfions. Through a 
{pace of fixteen yards, on every fide from it’s trunk, it once flung 
it’s boughs; and under it’s magnificent pavilion could have fhel- 
tered with eafe three thcufand men; tho in it’s decayed ftate, it 
could, for many years, do little more than fhelter fome lucklefs in- 
dividual, whom the driving fhower had overtaken in his evening 
walk. Inthe fummer of the year 1788, this magnificent ruin fell 
to the ground; alarming the coliege with it’s ruthing found. It 
then appeared how precarionfly it had flood for many vears. It’s 
grand tap-root was decayed; and it had hold of the earth only by 
two or three roots, of which none was more than a couple of inches 
in diameter. From a part of its ruins achair has been made for 
the prefident of the college, which will long continue its memory.’ 

Some other oaks of great antiquity are enumerated :—on 
this fubject, we were informed by tne late Countefs of Stam- 
ford, that fhe had in her pofieffion.a letter from the fteward of 
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her anceftor in Queen Elizabeth’s time, advifing him to cut 
down fome old oaks, that were going to decay, on one of his 


eftates: thefe, we believe, are now ftanding :—about twenty 
years ago, they were in good heart. 

After thefe anecdotes concerning particular trees, which, 
thouch entertaining, are not very clofely connected with his 
fubject, Mr. Gilpin proceeds to confider trees in their various 
combinations. His remarks in this part of his fubject are va- 
luable and pleafing: we fhall extract his obfervations on the 


glen: 

‘ From the copfe we proceed to the glen. Awide, open fpace 
between hills, is called a wale. If it be of fmaller dimenfions, we 
call it a valley. But when this fpace is contracted to a cha/m, it 
becomes a glen. A glen therefore is moft commonly the offspring 
of a mountainous country; tho it is fometimes found elfewhere, 
with it’s common accompaniments of woody-banks, and a rivulet 
atthe bottom. ‘Thefe circumitances, it is evident, admit infinite 
variety. The gl/ez may be more, or lefs contracted It may form 
one fingle fweep; or it’s deviations may be irregular. ‘The wood 
may confift of full-grown trees; or of underwood ; or of a mixture 
of both. ‘The path, which winds through it, may run along the 
upper part, or the lower. Or, laflly, the rivulet may foam among 
rocks; or it may murmur among pebbles; or it may form tran{- 
parent pools, overhung with wood; or, which is often the cafe, it 
may be totally invifible; and an object only of the ear. 

‘ The moft bedurifui circumftances that attend the internal 
parts of a glen, are the glades, or openings, which are found In it. 
If the whole were a thicket, like the full-growz cop/e, little beauty 
would refult. An agreeable fhade alone, in that caie, mult fatisfy 
our expectations. Bui the glen, whofe furniture is commonly of 
more fortuitous growth, than that of the copie, and not fo fudject 
to periodical defalcations, exhibits generally more beautiful fcenery. 
Particulariy ic abounds with frequent openings. The eye is car- 
ried down, from the higher grounds, to a {weep of the river—or 
to a little gufhing cafcade—or to the fice of a fractured rock, 
garnifhed with hanging wood—or perhaps to a cottage, with it’s 
{canty area of lawn falling to the river, on one fide; and fheltered 
by a clump of oaks, on the other; while the fmoke wreathing be- 
hind the trees, difperfes, and lofes itfelf, as it gains the fummit of 
the glen. Or itill more beautifully perhaps the eye breaks out, at 
fome opening, into the country; inriched with all the varieties of 
eiftant land{fcape— plains, and woods melting together—a winding 
river—blue- mountains—or perhaps fome bay of the fea, with a 
little harbour and fhipping. 

* As an obje& of diitance alfo the woody glen has often a good 
effed ; climbing the fides of mountains, breaking their lines, and 
giving variety to their bleak and barren fides. 

‘ In many places you fee the glen under the hands of improve- 
ment; and when you happen to have a fcene of this kind near 
your houfe, you cannot well have a more fortunate circumftance. 
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But great care fhould be taken not to load it with ornament. Such 
f{cenes admit little art. ‘Their beauty confiits in their natural wild- 
nefs; and the beft rule is to add little; but to be content with re- 
moving a few deformities, and obftructions. A good walk, or a 
path, there muft be; and the great art will confift in conducting it, 
in the eafieft and moft natural way, to the fpot, where the cafcade, 
the rock, or any other objeét, which the glen exhibits, mav be feen 
to the beft advantage. If a feat or two be thought neceffary, let 
them be of the rudeft materials ; and their fituation no way forced. 
1 have often feen femi-circular areas, on thefe occafions, adapted to 
elegant feats, which have been fixed, either where openings hap- 
pened to be prefented, or were purpofely cut through the woods. 
All this is awkward, and difgufling. Let no formal preparation 
introduce a view. A parading preface always injures a ftory. ‘The 
eye receives more pleafure from the cafual objects of it’s own no- 
tice; than from objects perhaps of more real beauty, forced upon 
it with parade and oftentation. 

‘ But tho we are averfe to load thefe fweet recefles of nature 
with falfe ornaments; yet if fuch fcenes make a part of the cmme- 
diate environs, or pleafure ground, of a houle; a proper degree of 
ornament will of courfe be required. ‘The walk mutt be more are 
tificial—it’s borders may be f{pread here and there, as in other de- 
corated places, with flowers, and flowering fhrubs—the feats may 
be more elegant; and a temple, or other building, may perhaps 
find a place: but itill the fame chafte fpirit muft regulate here, 
which prefides over all other improvements. ‘To run into exce/s in 
ornament, 1s one of the mott obvious errors of falfe tafte. We 
frequently fee the effect both of the zatural /cene and of the artifi- 
cial reprefentation, deftroyed merely by adorning.’ 


Refpecting the defcription of the foreft, we muft fay of it, in 
eeneral, that it is pleafing:—not only its grand fcenes are 
noticed; it’s more humble decorations, and even weeds, obtain 
a portion of our author’s attention : | 


‘ Nor are /brubs alone ufeful in harmonizing the foreft, the 
larger kinds of weeds, and wild flowers, have their effect in filling 
up the fmaller vacancies near the ground; and add to the richnefs 
of the whole. Among thefe, the heath, and broom, with their 
purple, and yellow tints; the fox-glove with its pale red pendent 
bells; the wide-{fpreading dock; and many of the thiftle tribe, 
are very beautiful. ‘The hue of the furze too is pleafant; but in 
bloom its luxuriant yellow is too powerful. Nothing can accom- 
pany it. 

‘ But among all the minuter plants, fern is the moft picturefque. 
I do not mean where it is {fpread in quantities; but where it is {pa- 
ringly, and judicioufly introduced, In itfelf it is beautiful. We 
admire the form of it’s leaf—it’s elegant mode of hanging—and it’s 
dark-brown polifhed ftem. Asan accompaniment alfo, nothing is 
better fuited to unite the higher plants with the ground: while it’s 
bright-green hue in fummer, and it’s ocher-tint in autumn, join 
cach feafon with it’s correfpondent tinge, | 
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¢ The poet indeed (who, with all his cant, is fometimes a truant 
to nature,) pays, in general, very little attention to thefe rougher 
objects of beauty. His foregrounds are commonly adarned with the 


livelier tints of nature; 


each beauteous flower ; 
Iris all hues, rofes, and jeffamin, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 
Lroidering the ground. - — 
And if he deign to fpeak of ground embellifhed with thefe rough 
picturefque beauties, he difdainfu'ly calls it a place, where 
— nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thiftles, keckfies, burs, 
Lofing both beauty, and utility. 

© Of all this undergrowth | know but one plant that ds difagree- 
able; aud that is the bramble. We fometimes fee it with effect, 
{crawling along the fragments of a rock, or running among the 
rubbifh of a ruin; tho even then it is a coarfe appendage. But as 
a pendent plant it has no beauty. It does not hang carele(sly, twilt- 
ing round every fupport, like the hop, and others of the creeping 
trice, but forms one ftw, unpliant curve. Nor has it any foliage 
to recommend it. In other pendent plants, the leaf is generally 
Juxuriant, and hangs loofely in rich fettoons: but in the fuckers of 
a bramble the leaf is harfh, fhrivelled, and difcoloured. —In fhort, 
it is a plant, which one fhould almott with to have totally extermi- 
nated from land{cape; it has neither beauty in itfelf, nor harmo- 
nizes with any thing around it; and may be charatterized as the 
mott infignificant of all vegetable reptiles. 

‘ But however beautiful thefe minuter plants, and wild flowers 
may be in the natural fcene; yet no painter would endeavour to 
reprefent them with exa€tnefs. They are too common; too undig- 
nified ; and ioo much below his fubjeé&t. Inftead of gaining the 
chara&er of an exa& copier of nature by a nice reprefentation of 
fuch trifles, he would be efteemed puerile, and pedantic. Fern per- 
haps, or dock, if his piece be large, he might condefcend to imi- 
tate: but if he wanted a few touches of red, or blue, or yellow to 
enliven, and tnrich any particular fpot in his foreground ; initead 
of aiming at the exact reprefentation of any natural plant; he will 
more judicioufly give the tint he wants in a few random general 
touches of fomething like nature; and leave the fpectator, if he 
pleafe, to find out arefemblance. Botanical precifion may pleafe 
us in the Hower-pieces of Van Huyfom; but it would be paltry 
and affected in the jandfcapes of Claude, or Salvator.—The follow- 
ing remark I found in a work of Dr. Johnfon’s; which I tranfcribe, 
not only becaule it is judicious, and may be introduced here in 
place; but becaufe it affords a new argument to fhew the refem- 
blance between poetry and painting. Johnfon was a critic in the 
former; but I never heard, that he was a judge of the latter. His 
opinion therefore ina point of this kind, was unbiafled.—‘* The 
bufinefs of a poet, fays he, is, to examine—not the individual, but 
the {pecies—to mark general, and large appearances. He does 
not number the ftreaks of the tulip, nor deferibe the different hades 
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in the verdure of the foreft. He is to exhibit in his portraits of na 
ture fuch prominent, and ftriking features, as recall the original to 
every mind: and moft neglect the minuter difcriminations — 


one may have remarked, and another have neglected) for thofe cha. 
racteriftics, which are alike obvicus to attention and carelefinefs.” 


Many excellent obfervations are introduced refpeCting the 
incidental beauties of foreft fcenery, depending on the ftate of 
weather, on the appearance of the fun, and on the change of 
feafons.—Winter fcenes Mr. G. thinks not well fuited for the 


painter: his words are: 

‘ Although many appearances in winter are beautiful, and 
amufing; and fome of them even pidturefque; yet the judicious 
painter will rarely introduce them in landfcape; becaufe he has 
choice of more beautiful effects, when nature appears drefled to 
more advantage. 

‘ Piéturefque pleafure arifes from two fources—from the beauty, 
and combination of the obje&@s repref{ented ; and from the exadine/s of 
the reprefentation. ‘Thus we are pleafed with the picture of a noble 
landfcape, the compofition of which is juft, and the lights well-dif- 

ofed: and yet a fort of pleafure arifes from feeing a bright table, 
a deal-board, or arafher of bacon naturally reprefented*. But 
while the former of thefe is the work of genius, the latter is a mere 
mechanical knack. ‘The one therefore is admired by the man of 
tafte—the other, except for a moment, only by the ignorant, and 
uninformed. 

‘ This is juft the cafe before us. The painter, who choofes a 
winter-fubject, in general, gives up compofition, and effect, to thew 
how natural he can reprefent {now, or hoar-froft. It is almoft im- 
poflible to produce a good effect with thefe appendages of winter: 
they muft naturally create falfe, and glaring lights ; to which the 
painter generally makes his compofition fubfervient.’ 


In the third book, the author gives a defcription of the New 
Foreft and its fcenery. ‘This is long, and may, occafionally, 
to fome readers, fee rather tirefome ; many parts, however, 
are highly amufing. Among thefe, is the account of fowling 
on the coaft of Hamphire: the cafe of one poor fellow is thus 
related : 





¢ * Deceptions of this kind ufed frequently to be hung up in the 
exhibition-room in London, among the works of capital artifts, 
where indeed they were unworthy of a place. 

* Since this pafiage was written, I have met with the following 
excellent remark in one of Sir Jofhua Reynolds’s notes on Mr. 
Mafon’s tranflation of Frefnoy, p. 114———‘* Deception, which is 
fo often recommended by writers on the theory of painting, inftead 
of advancing the art, is in reality carrying it back to it’s infant 
ftate, The firft eflays of painting were certainly nothing but mere 
imitations of individual objets; and when this amounted to a de- 
ception, the artift had accomplifhed his purpofe.’ 
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¢ Mounted on his mud-pattens *, he was traverfing one of thefe 
madland-plains in quett of ducks; and being intent only on his 
game, he fuddenly found the waters, which had been broucht for- 
ward with uncommon rapidity by fome peculiar circumftance of tide, 
and current, had made an alarming progrefs around him. Incam- 
bered as his feet were, he could nor exert much expedition; but to 
whatever part he ran, he found himfelf compleatly invelted by the 
tide. In this uncomfortable ficuation, a though: itruck him, as the 
only hope of fafety. He retired to that part of the plain, which 
feemed the higheft from it’s being yet uncovered by water; and 
ftriking the barrel of his pun, (which for the purpofe of fhoot- 
ing wild-fowl was very long) deep into the mud, he refolved to 
hold faft by it, as a fupport, as well as a fecurity againft the waves ; 
and to wait the ebbing of the tide. A common tide, he had reafon 
to believe, would not, in that place, have reached above his middle: 
but as this was a {pring tide, and brought in with fo ftrong a cur- 
ret, he durit hardly expect fo favourable a conclufion. In the 
mean time, the water making a rapid advance, had now reached 
him. It covered the ground on which he ftood—it rippled over his 
feet—it gained his knees—his waift—button after button was fwal- 
lowed up—till at Jength it advanced over his very fhoulders. With 
a palpitating heart, he gave himfelf up for loft. Stull however 
he held fait by his anchor. His eye was eagerly in fearch of fome 
boat, which might accidentally take it’s courfe that way—but none 
appeared. A folttary head, floating on the water, and that fome- 
times covered by a wave, was no object to be defcried from the 
fhore, at the diftance of half a league: nor could he exert any 
founds of cittrefs, that could be heard fo far. —— While he was thus 
making up his mind as the exigence would allow, to the terrors of 
fudden deltruétion, his attention was called to a new obje&. He 
thought he faw the uppermotft button cf his coat begin to appear. 
No mariner, floating on a wreck, could behold a cape at fea, with 
greater tranfport than he did the uppermoft button ofhis coat. But 
the fluctuation of the water was fuch, and the turn of the tide fo flow, 
that it was yet fome time before he durit venture to affure himfelf, 
that the button was fairly above the level of the flood. At length 
however a fecond button appearing at intervals, his fenfations may 
rather be conceived, than defcribed ; and his joy gave him fpirits and 
refolution to fzpport his uneafy fituation four or five hours longer, 
till the waters had fully retired,’ 


Having defcribed the fcenes of the foreft, Mr. Gilpin 
finifhes by taking a furvey of the animals by which it is fre- 
quented. He is, (and we are delighted to find him,) a great 
enemy to the cuftom of docking and cropping horfes :——but 
whatever may be the general value of his fentiments, on this 
fubject, a jockey will fmile, perhaps, when he is ferioufly 
told that the length of his horfe’s tail would keep him from 
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ha Mud-pattens are flat pieces of board, which the fowler ties to 
his feet, that he may not fink in the mud. 
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running out of the courfe, or on the wrong fide of the poft, at 
Newmarket: neither, perhaps, will it be believed that ¢ his 
tail balances his body, when he trots, and prevents his ftum- 
bling.’ 

The following defcription of the hern and the cormorant is 
pleafing: 

¢ Among the folitary birds, which frequent the eftuaries of rivers, 
the hern, and the cormorant, are of too much coniequence to be 
omitted, 

* The form, in which the hern contracts his long neck in flying — 
his out-ftretched legs—the folemn flapping of his wings—his eafy 
deliberation in taking the ground—the blueifh tint of his plumes, 
foftening into white—and his patient, and attentive pofture, as he 
ftands fithing on the fhore—are all, circumitances, as far as they £0, 
picturefque, His hoarfe note too, at paufing intervals, as he patles 
throwgh the air, though harfh and difcordant when unaided by it’s 
proper accompaniments, like other notes of the fame kind, when the 
fcenes of nature aét in concere with it, hath it’s full energy and ef- 
feét.—I call the hern a folitary bird becaufe his common habits and 
manner of feeking his food, are folitary: we teldom fee more than 
two in company; tho, like the rook, he breeds in large focieties. 

‘ Nor is the cormorant without his beauty. His eager, fteady, 
determined fight — his plunging into the waters ——his wild look, 
as if confcious of guilt—his buitle on being alarmed; fhaking the 
moifture from his feathers, and dafhing about, till he get fairly dif- 
engaged, are all amuling circumitances in his hiftory. But he isa 
mercilefs villain; fuppoted by naturalilts to be furnifhed with a 
greater variety of predatory arts, than any bird that inhabits the 
waters. When the tide retires, he wings his ardent flight with 
ttrong pinions, and out-ftretched neck, along the fhores of the defert- 
ed river; with al! che channels, and currents of which he is better 
acquainted, than the mariner with his chart. Here he commits infi- 
nite fpoil. Or, if he find his prey lefs plentiful in the fhallows, he 
is at no lofs in deeper water. He dives to the bottom, and vifits the 
eel in her retirement, of all others his favourite morfel.——In vain 
the fowler eyes him from the bank ; and takes his ttand behind the 
buih. ‘The cormorant, quicker-fighted, knows his danger; and 
parries it with a glance of his eye. It he chufe not to truft his pi- 
nions, in a moment he js under water—rifes again in fome diftant 
part—initantly finks a fecond time; and eludes the poflibility of ta- 
king aim. Even if arandom-fhot fhou!d touch him, unlefs it car- 
sy a weight of metal, his fides are fo well cafed, and his mufcular 
frame fo robuit, that he efcapes mifchicf.—If the weather fuit, he 
fifhes alfo dexteroufly at fea. Or perhaps he only varies his food be- 
tween fea-fith, and river-fith, as his palate prompts.— When he has 
filled his maw, he retires to the ledge of fome projecting rock ; 
where he liltens to the furges below in dofing contemplation, till 
hanger again awaken his powers of rapine.’ 


Some of the drawings, which accompany thefe remarks on 
animals, deferve much commendation, 
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Having fpoken in terms of general approbation of this 
work, we fhould not a& with impartiality, if we wholly lefe 
unnoticed its defects; or what, to us, appear to be fuch. Ie 
js too long, too defultory, (as before obferved,) and in feveral 
jnftances, perhaps, too trifling: it is tedious in fome parts, and 
there is an appearance of affectation in others. 

Mr. Gilpin prefents us with chara&ters, as natural, which 
are totally out of nature; he gives fanciful and imaginary re- 

refentations, as being realities. His ftyle, though generally 
pleafant, is inflated ; and his language is fometimes unintelli- 
gible: we are told that * the fpray of the afh depends below the 
larger branch;’ that ¢ the front of a houfe urges on a rifing 
cround :” we hear of § the procefs of fublimication,’ and the 
¢ ftillnefs of fymmetry;’ and we are left to find out, as we 
can, what is meant by * an eye a/fimulated to the grandeur of 
a mountainous country.’—To a/imulate is to counterfeit, or 
feign; and if affimilate be the word intended, ftill the paflage 
is not fenfe.—Had thefe been the only errors in the work, we 
would not have felected them. 

After all, whatever imperfections in the compofition of this 
work have occurred to our notice, or apprehenfion, in the 
perufal of it, we muft acknowlege our obligations to the in- 
genious author, for the very confiderable and rational enter- 
tainment which thefe volumes, as well as his former produce 
tions, have afforded us. Oo 





Art. II. Dr. Enfield’s Hiffory of Philofophy. 
[ Article concluded. | 


I the firft article of our laft Review, we gave a fketch of 

the general defign of this valuable work, and we felected 
the chapter relative to the THEOSOPHISTs and RosICRUSIANS, 
asafpecimen. The whole of that chapter proving, however, 
too long to be given in one extra¢t, there was a neceflity for 
dividing it. Accordingly, having tranfcribed the learned author’s 
account of the famous Paracelfus, of Robert Fludd, and of the 
{till more celebrated Jacob Boehmen, we were obliged to ftop, 
by the great length of the article.e—In purfuance of that divi- 
fion of the fubjeét, we now, in continuation of the chapter 
on Myftic Philofophy, proceed to the author’s hiftory of Van 
Helmont, of Peter Poiret, and of the Roficrufians. 

‘ A more fcientific Theofophift than Jacob Boehman we find in 
John Baptifta Van Helmont, a celebrated phyfician, born az Bruffels 
in 1577. He made fuch early proficiency in the ftudies proper to his 
profeflion, that, at feventeen years of age, he was appointed lecturer 
in furgery in the academy of Lonvain. But he foon — 
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that he had undertaken this office inconfiderately, and had prefumed 
to teach what he himfelf did not underftand. He found thar, 
though he had read many books, and made large common place col- 
Ieftions, he had not yet acquired true and fubftantial knowledge ; 
and he lamented that credulous and fimple youth are fo often de- 
ceived by the arrogant pretenfions of profeftors. He now applied 
with unwearied indultry to the ftudy of mathematics, geometric, lo- 
giitic and algebraic, and of aftronomy. But even in thefe branches of 
fcience he did not find the fatisfaétion he expected. Stull complain- 
ing of his ignorance, he refufed the title of Matter of Arts, and faid, 

that he had hitherto learned no fingle art in reality, but in appear. 
ance only. Under a!l this feeming modefty, Ven Helmont conceal- 
ed a faftidious contempt of all knowledge but his own, and even of 
all the learning which had hitherto appeared in the world, and a 
fond conceit that he was raifed up by God to over-turn former fyf- 
tems, and to introduce a new method of philofophifing. Induced, as 
he relates, by the pious writings of Thomas a Kempis to pray to 
God that he would enable him to love and purfue the truth, he was 
inftructed by a dream to renounce all Pagan philofophy, and particu- 
larly Stoiciim, to which he had been inclined, and to wait for divine 
illuminations. Diffatisfied with the knowledge of the nature and 
virtues of plants, which he derived from the writings of Matthiolus 
and Diofcorides, and with the principles of medicine which he 
found in Galen or Avicenna, he concluded that medical knowledge 
was not to be obtained from the writings of men, or from hnman 
induftry. He had again recourfe to prayers, and was again admonifh- 
ed by a dream to give himfelf up to che purfuit of divine wifdom. 
About this time he learned, from an illiterate chymilt, the practical 
operations of the chemical art, and devoted himfelf with great zeal 
and perfeverance to this purfuit, in hopes of finding in a chemical labo- 
ratory that knowledge which he had in vain fought for from books, 
The medical fkill, which he by this means acquired, he entirely 
employed in the fervice of the poor. He adminiftered medicines 
gratis for fevera] years, and obtained a high reputation both for hu- 
manity and medical {kill. Acold, which he caught in viliting a 
poor patient in the night, put an end to his life, ia the fixty-feventh 
year of his age. 

* Van Heimont certainly pofiefled ready talents, read much, and 
by the help of experiment improved both the chemical and medi- 
cal art; but his vanity led him into ae pretenfions. He 
boafted that he was poffefled of a fluid, which he called Alcahett, 
or pure falt, which was the firlt material principle in nature, and 
was capable of penetrating into bodies, and producing an entire fe- 
paration and tranfmutation of their component parts. But this 
wonderful fluid was never fhewn to any perfon whatever, not even 
to his fon, who alfo pratifed chymiftry. The contempt which this 
philofopher entertained for all former fyitems, led him to frame one 
of his own, which wasa ftrange compound of theological, medical, 
and philofophical paradoxes, and in which ‘heofophic myfticifm is 
united with Scholaftic fubtleties. Although he profeffes to erect 
the firuciure of his fyftem upon the foundation of experiment, it 1s 
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tq truth nothing more than a bafelefs fabric, raifed in dreams and 
extacies by a luxuriant and difordered imagination, Ambitious 
of novelty, Van Helmont framed abftractions which never exifted, 
but in his own feverifh brain, and, after giving thefe imaginary 
entities barbarous names, boaited of them as wonderful inventions. 
His writings, if we except a few things in practical chemiftry and 
medicine, are, in fact, wholly deftitute of that kind of information, 
which would fatisfy a rational enquirer after truth, or an accurate 
inveitigater of nature. 

‘ The footlteps of this philofopher were clofely followed by hts 
fon Francis Helmort, who indaftrioufly increated the ftock of philo- 
fophica! fictions which he inherited from his father, by incorporating 
with them the dreams of the Jewifh Cabbala. His ‘* Paradoxical 
giffertations,” are a mafs of pnilofophical, medical, and theological 

aradoxes, fcarcely to be paralleled in the hiftory of letters. 

¢ The moft elegant and philofophical of all the Theofophifts was 
Peter Poiret, bern at Metz, in 1645, and educated in the academy 
of Befil. Being interrupted in his attendance upon the {chocls by 
ill health, he employed himfelf, during a long confinement, iia 
the ftudy of the Cartefian philefophy. In the year :668, he be- 
came a ftudent in the univerfity of Heidelberg, in order to qualify 
himfelf for the clerical profeffion; and in 1672 he affumed the cha- 
raéter of an ecclefiaftic in the principality of Deux Ponts. Here, 
after a fevere illnefs, he wrote his Cogitationes Rationales de Deo, 
Anima, et Malo, ** Rational! Thoughts concerning God, the Soul, 
and Evil,” in which he for the mott part followed the principles of 
Des Cartes; a work which engaged much attention among the 
philofephers, and which he afterwards defended againit the cen- 
{ures of Bayle. The public tumults obliged him to leave his cle- 
trical cure, and he withdrew to Holland, and afterwards to Hamburg, 
where he met the celebrated French myltic Madame Bourignon, 
and ws fo captivated with her opinions, that he became her zea- 
lous ditciple. Converted from a Cartefian philcfopher into a myf- 
tical divine, he determined henceforward to feek for that illumina- 
tion from divine contemplation and praver, which he could not ob- 
tain by the exercife of his rational faculties. From this time Poiret 
became a violent enemy to the Cartefian philofophy, and took 
preat pains to detectits errors and defects. At the fame time, fafci- 
nated with Bourignonian myfticifm, he rejected the light of reafon 
as uielefs and cangerous, and inveighed againft every kind of phi- 
lofephy which was not the effect of divine illuminations. Towards 
the clofe of his life, Poiret fettled at Reinfburgh in Holland, and 
employed the remainder of his days in writing myftical books. He 
died in the year 1719. His treatifes, De Occonomia Divina, ** On 
the divine Qeconomy;” and De Eruditione Triplici, “« On Three 
Kinds of Learning,” and the lalt edition of his Cogitationes Ra- 
tionalcs, though in a great meafure free from that ebicurity which 
ciflinguifhes the writings of the Theofophills already mentioned, 

certainly rank him among the clafs of Myftics. Some of his myf- 
tical notions, as they may be gathered from the preliminary differ- 
tation prefixed to his works, are as follows: 
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‘ It hath pleafed God, in order that he may enjoy avivid and de. 
lightful contempiation of himfelf, beyond that folitude which belongs 
to the divine eflence, to create externa! beings in whom he may pro- 
duce an image of himfelf. The effence of the human mind, js 
Thought, capable and defirous of light, and joyful complacence; 
the properties, in which it bears a reiemblance of the divine efience, 
Nothing is more intimate, or effential to the mind, than this defire; 
by which it is borne always towards the true and infinite good. In 
order to fatisfy this defire, the illumination of faith is neceflary; 
by means of which the mind, confcious of its weaknefs and impo- 
tence, difclaims all the fictions of human reafon, and diredts itfelf 
towards God with an intenfe and ineffable ardour, till, by the filent 
contemplation of him, it is filled with tranquiliing light, and joy- 
ful complacence; although, whilft opprefled with the load of mor. 
tality, it cannot behold nis unveiled face. From this divine illu. 
mination proceeds the molt pacific ferenity of mind, the moit ardent 
love of God, and the mott intimate union with him. 

* Can there be any doubt concerning the propriety of ranking 
among fanatics, writers who renounce the light of reafon, and feck 
all wifdom and happinefs in fubmitting the mind in filence and 
tranquillity, to the impreflions of divine illumination? 

« To the clafs of Theofophiits has been commonly referred, the en- 
tire fociety of Rofacrufians, which, at the beginning of the feventeenth 
century, made fo much noile in the ecclefiaitical and literary world. 
The hiftory of this fociety, which is attended with fome ob{curity, 
feems to be as follows: its origin is referred to a certain German, 
whofe name was Rofencreuz, who in the fourteenth century, vifited 
the Holy fepulchre, and, in travelling through Afia, and Africa, 
made himfelf acquainted with many oriental fecrets; and who, after 
his return, inilituted a fmall fraternity, to whom he communicated 
the myfteries he had learned, under an oath of inviolable fecrecy. 
This fociety remained concealed till the beginning of the feven- 
teenth century, when two books were publifhed, the one entitled, 
Fama Fraternitatis laudabilis Ordinis Rofecrufius; ** The Report of 
the laudible Fraternity of Rofacrufians;”’ the other, Confefio Fra- 
ternitatis, <* The Confeflion of the Fraternity.”’ In thefe books the 
world was informed, that this fraternity was enabled, by divine 
revelation, to explain the moft important fecrets both of nature and 
grace; that they were appointed to correct the errors of the learn- 
ed world, particularly in philofophy and medicine; that they 
were poffeffed of the philofopher’s ftone, and underftood both the art 
of tranfmuting metals, and of prolonging human life; and, in fine, 
that by their means the golden age wouldreturn. As foon as thefe 

rand fecrets were divuiged, the whole tribe of the Paracelfitts, 
Theofophitts, and Chemitts, flocked to the Rofacrufian flandard, 
and every new and unheard of myltery was referred to this frater- 
nity. It is impoflible to relate, how much noife this wonderful dif- 
covery made, or what different opinions were formed concerning it. 
After all, though the laws and ftatutes of the fociety had appeared, 
no one could teil where the fociety itfelf was to be found, or who 
really belonged to it. It was imagined by fome fagacious obfervers, 
that 
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that a certain important meaning was concealed under the ftory of 
the Rofacrufian fraternity, though they were wholly unable to fay 
what it was. One conjectured that fome chemical myflery lay hid 
behind the allegorical tale; another fuppofed that it foretold fome 
great ecclefiallical revolution. At lait, Michael Breler, in the year 
1620, had the courage publicly to declare, that he certainly knew 
the whole ftory to have been the contrivance of fome ingenious per- 
fons, who chofe to amufe themfelves by impofing upon the pablic 
credulity. ‘This declaration raifed a general fulpicion againit the 
whole ftory; and, as no one undertook to contradict it, this wonder- 
ful fociety daily vanifhed, and the rumours, which had been fpread 
concerning it, ceafed. ‘The whole was probably a contrivance to 
ridicule the pretenders to fecret wifdom and wonderful power, par- 
ticularly the chemifts, who boatted that they were poffciled of the 
philofopher’s ftone. It has been conjectured, and the fatirical turn 
of his writings, and feveral particular paffages in his works, favour 
the conjeCture, that this farce was invented and performed, in part 
at leaft, by John Valentine Andrea a divine of Wartenburg. 

« The preceding detail may fuffice to fhew in what light the fect 
of the Theofophitts is to be confidered. Although the eccentricities 
of this fe&t are too various to be reduced into a regular fyftem, they 
are all to be traced back to one common fource, the renunciation 
of human reafon, The whole dependance of thefe philofophers is 
upon internal infpiration, in which, whilit the intellect remains 
quiefcent and paflive, they wait in facred {tillnefs and filence of the 
{foul for divine illuminations; and whatever in thefe. profound re- 
veries is fuggefted to them by a heated imagination, they receive as 
divine inftruction. ‘They do not indeed openly contemn the au- 
thority of the facred writings; but they reject their natural mean- 
ing, and by the help of childifh allegories, convert the words of 
{cripture to whatever fignification they pleafe. With no other 

vide in the fearch of truth than their own difturbed fancies, they 
admit the wildelt dreams of a feverifli brain as facred truths, and 
obtrude them upon the world with infufferable arrogance, as ora- 
cular decifions, not to be controverted. 

‘ Thefe enthufiaits feem to be agreed in acknowledging, that 
all things flow from God, and will return to him, and particularly, 
that this is the cafe with the human foul, which mutt derive its 
chief felicity from the contemplation of God ; and that divine il- 
lumination is only to be expected in that fubmiffive ttate of the 
foul, in which it is deprived of all activity, and remains the filent 
fubject of divine impreffions. ‘They have moreover fancied, that 
God has not only enftamped his image upon man, but upon all 
vifible objects; and that this image of God being difcovered by 
certain figns, the hidden nature of things may be underftood, the 
influence of the fuperior world upon the inferior may be known, 
and great and wonderful efle&is may be produced. They have 
imagined, that by the help of the arts of aftrology and chemiftry, 
the myfteries of nature may be fo far laid open, that a univerfal re- 
medy for difeafes, and a method of converting inferior metals into 
gold, or the philofopher’s ftone, might be difcovered. 
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¢ Little needs be faid to prove, that the fyftem of Theofophifm 
is founded in delufion, and that it is productive of mifchief both to 
philofophy and religion. __Thefe fuppofed illuminations are to be 
afcribed either to fanatici{m or to impoltore. The faftidious con. 
tempt, with which thefe pretenders to divine wiidom have treated 
thofe who are contented to follow the plain ditates of common fenfe, 
and the fimple dottrine of {criptures, has unqueftionably im pofed 
upon the credulous vulgar, and procuced an indifference to rational 
enquiry, which has obitru€ted the progrefs of knowledge. And 
their example has encouraged others to traduce philofophy and 
theology in general, by reprefenting them as refting upon no better 
foundation, than enthufiafm and abfurdity. Ic is to be charitably 

refumed, that thefe deluded vifionaries have not been themfelves 
aware of the injury which they have been doing to the interefts of 
{cience and religion. Neverthelefs, it muft be regretted, both on 
their own account, and on account of the multitudes they have mif- 
led, that whilft they have thought themfelves following a bright and 
fteady luminary, they have been led aftray by wandering meteors.’ 

This long quotation we did not wifh to abridge, becaufe a 
faithful recital of the lives and doctrines of the leading knaves 
and fools of former days, may afford a falutary antidote againft 
the arts of the ///uminés, dealers in animal magnetifm, &c. 
who, to the difgrace of the eighteenth century, have made fo 
many profelytes in our own times. 

We doubt not that Dr. Enfield’s work, which is executed 
with tafte and judgment, will be perufed with pleafure and 
advantage, by many Englifh and many Latin readers, who 
would never have had the courage to look into Brucker’s work 
at large. Whoever is acquainted with the diffufenefs, yet 
obfcurity, of the original, with the length of the fentences, 
with the perplexity of their ftructure, and with the harfhnefs 
of their modulation, muft be highly gratified to find the fame 
weighty matter conveyed in an eafy perfpicuous ftyle, naturally 
correfponding with the fubject, modeftly adorned, and, on fit 
cccafions, duly elevated. 

In feveral inftances, we have difcovered minute errata, parti- 
cularly in the proper names; as Kumenes for Eudemus, p. 293; 
vol. i. Georgias for Gorgias, p. 403, ibid. Lyfander for Caf- 
fander, &c. To the firft volume, is prefixed a biographical chart, 
beginning with the age of King Solomon, and ending with that 
of the Philofopher Newton, and the Theofophift Poiret. We 
with the author had been more attentive to chronology through- 
out ; and that, in mentioning the Ptolemies, Seleucida, &c. he 
had clearly marked which Prince was meant. In fome inftances, 
we apprehend that both Brucker and Dr. Enfield have mif- 
taken their originals. Of this, we have an example in p. 198, 
vol. i. where it is faid, that * Menedemus afterwards rofe into 
high efteem, and was entrufted with a public office, to which 
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was annexed an annual ftipend of 200 talents;’ (nearly 
4c,0ool.) Laertius is cited for this extraordinary facl:—but 
on looking into that author, (whofe words are here erroneoufly 
tranflated, ) we find that the 200 talents were not the ftipend of 
Menedemus, but the tribute paid to Demetrius. The office, 


~ with which Menedemus was entrufted, was nothing lefs than 


¢ the adminiftration of the republic:’ but, in thofe days, nei- 
ther prime minifters, nor firft magiftrates, (which are all one in 
the Greek, ) were rewarded with fuch enormous falaries. 

We have heard and feen it mentioned, with furprize, that 
Dr. Enfield had omitted, in the hiftory before us, to take any 
notice of Dr. Cudworth’s “* True intellectual Syfiem of the Uni- 
verfe.”” The omiffion, were there fuch an one, inftantly ap- 
peared to us very important. Our furprize, therefore, may 
be imagined, when we difcovered that fo heavy a charge had 
been unjuftly brought: for, on turning to the index, article 
CupwortTH, before we had finifhed our perufal of the volumes, 
we immediately found ourfelves directed to p. 450 of vol. ii. 
where a concife, but fatisfactory, account is given of that cele- 
‘brated author, and of his truly valuable work. An erroneous 
accufation of this nature requires notice: for many will con- 
demn the alleged deficiency, without taking the trouble to 


examine into its exiftence. G2. 
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Art. Wl. Alcipbron’s Epifiles; in which are defcribed, the Do- 
meftic Manners, the Courtefans, and Paralites, of Greece. Now 
firft tranflated from the Greek. S8vo. pp. 270. 4s. Boards. 
Robinfons. 1791. 

TT tranflators of this work inform us, that we are 

not to confider their verfion as the * aggregate labours of 
two men, who traverfing an unknown region, were fearful to 
advance a ftep, the one without the other; but rather feparate 
communications, given as the refult of an excurfion, where 
each, fatisfied of the beauty of the country before him, agreed 
to divide it, becaufe neither had leifure to explore the whole,’ 

(p. 134.) Their opinions, however, concerning Alciphron, 

pretty nearly coincide; while both of them materially differ 

from the learned Dr. Jortin; who fays, ** that as an ancient 

Greek writer,”’ (probably more ancient than Lucian,) ** Al- 

ciphron deferves to be perufed; but he who fhall expect much 

entertainment from his compofitions, will find himfelf difap- 
pointed,”” (p. 8.) The prelent tranflators have perufed Alci- 


phron; and, inftead of meeting with difappointment, they 
have received the higheft gratification. Alciphron’s Epiftles 
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are written under the names of Athenian fifhermen, hufband. 


men, courtefans, and parafites. 

‘ In thofe letters which pafs between the different fexes (one of 
the tranflators fays,) may be found the moft perfect models of 
Attic elegance; and were I to refer my reader to the moft remark- 
able inftances of this, I fhould perhaps venture to inform him, that 
in Menander’s Epiftle to Glycera, he will difcern a fpirit of gal- 
lantry which breathes every thing that beauty can infpire; and in 
her anfwer every tender fentiment which fondnefs can give birth 
to, and every elegant turn that wit can produce.’ | 

That our readers may be enabled to judge, whether Dr. 
Jortin decided rafhly againft Alciphron, or whether the pre- 
fent tranflators exprefs themfelves too warmly in his favour, 
we fhall infert Menander’s letter, which is the fhorteft of the 


two: 

‘ I fwear, my Glycera, by the Eleofinian * myfteries, and the 
goddeffes who prefide over them (before whofe altars I have already 
{worn in the prefence of you only), that, in what I now affirm and 
commit to writing, I do not feek to exalt myfelf in your eyes, 
or to ingratiate myfe!lf with you by flattery ; for what change of 
fortune could be fo pleafant to me, bereft of you, as that I now 
enjoy? Or to what higher pitch of happinefs can | be exalted, 
than the poffeffion of your love? By the help of your difpofition, 
and your manners, old age fhall wear the appearance of youth. 
Let us then enjoy our youth together, let us together grow old, 
and by the Gods we will together vifit the grave, left jealoufy de- 
fcend with either of us, fhould the furvivor enjoy any of the goods 
of fortune. But let it not be my lot to feek enjoyment when you 
are no more; for what enjoyment can then remain? But the rea- 
fons which induced me to write to you from Pirzus, where | am 
detained by ill health (you know my ufual infirmities, which my 
enemies call effeminacy and affectation); my reafons, I fay, for 
writing to you while you remain in the city to finifh the celebration 
of the feaft of Haloa +, are thefe: I have received letters from Pto- 
lemy, the King of Egypt, in which he invites, by every mode of 





* « The Eleufinian mytfteries were celebrated every fifth year by 
the Athenians at Eleufis, a borough town in Attica. This fo» 
Jemnity was facred to Ceres and her daughter Proferpina. It was 
the moft myflerious and folemn feftival of any in Greece, and often 
called .by way of eminence the myfleries ; io careful were they to 
conceal the facred rites, that, if any perfon divulged any part of 
them, he was thought to have called down fome divine judgment 
upon his head: and if any perfon, not lawfully initiated, through 
chance, or ignorance, or miftake, happened to be prefent, he was 


put to death.’ 
+ * The Haloan feaft was in honour of Ceres, and the offerings 


confifted of the fruits of the earth. It takes its name from Haloas, 
2 title of Ceres.’ 


perfuafion, 
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perfuafion, myfelf and Philemon, promifing us in a princely man- 
ner the good things, as they call them, of the earth. His letters 
fay, alfo, that he has written to Philemon, who has indeed fent 
me his letters ; but they are lefs ceremonious than thofe which are 
addrefled to Menander, and lefs fplendid in their promifes. Let 
him confult for himfelf; 1 fhall want no confultations. Thou, my 
Glycera, art my counfel ; thou art to me the whole fynod of Areo- 
pagites; thou art in my eftimation all the cdunfellors of the forum 5 
thou, by Minerva, ever haft been, and fhalt continue to be, my 
every thing. I have fent you, therefore, the King’s letters, that I 
might not give you the additional trouble of reading, in my tran- 
fcript, what you would meet with afterwards in the original. I 
with you alfo to be acquainted with what I mean to fay in anfwer 
tothem. To fet fail and depart for Egypt, a kingdom fo far re- 
moved from us, by the twelve great gods! never entered into my 
thoughts; nay, if Egypt was fituated in A2gina, near as that is to 
us, I would not even then (facrificing the kingdom which I enjoy 
in your love) be a wanderer amidit Egyptian multitudes, in a 
place which would be to me, without my Glycera, a populous de- 
fert. With more pleafure and more fafety I court your favour than 
that of Satraps and of Kings. Befides, the lofs of liberty is the 
Jofs of fecurity; flattery is defpicable; and Fortune, thovgh in 
{miles, is not to be trufted. 

‘ I would not exchange for his Herculean goblets, his great 
cups, his golden vafes, and all the boafted and envied ornaments 
of his court, our annual Choan * facrifices, our fhews in honour of 
Bacchus, the exercifes of our Lyceum, and cur {cholaftic employ- 
ments; I would not make fuch an exchange, by Bacchus I fwear, 
and-his wreaths of ivy! that ivy with which, in the theatre, | 
would rather be crowned in the prefence of my Glycera, than wear 
the diadem of Ptolemy. In what part of A2gypt fhall I fee the 
people aflembled, and giving their votes? Where fhall I behold a 
multitude enjoying the fweets of liberty? Where fhall I look for 
the difpenfers of juftice crowned with ivy? The facred area? the 
choice of magiftrates? the libations? the Ceramicust+? the Fo- 
rum? the feat of judgement? Leaving then my old neighbourhood 
Salamis ft, and Pfyttalia, and Marathon, all Greece in the city 
cf Athens, all Ionia, the Cyclades, and above all my Glycera; 
fhall 1 pafs over into egypt? For what? That I may receive gold 
and filver, and other articles of wealth? With whom then am I to 
enjoy thefe, when my Glycera is feparated from me by fuch feas ! 





* « The Chuan facrifices were offered up to appeafe the manes of 
the deceafed. They confifted of honey, wine, and milk; and are 
called Choan, from xx, a libation.’ 

t ‘ The Ceramicus was a range of buildings, fo called from Ce- 
ramus, the fon of Bacchus and Ariadne.’ 

1 ‘ Salamis, an ifland in the AZgean Sea. So Pfyttalia. Ma- 
rathon, a village in Attica, rendered famous by the battle fought 
there, in which Miltiades, with ten thoufand men, overthrew the 
Perfian army, confifting of an hundred and ten thoufand.’ 
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Will not thefe poflefions be poverty to me without her? And if I 
fhould hear that the has transferred her affections to another, will 
not all my treafures become as afhes? Then, indeed, in death I 
fhould bear awsy my forrows and myfelf, while my riches would be 
expofed to the plunder of my enemies. 

‘ Is it then any great honour to live with Ptolemy, and a train 
of Satraps (empty titles!), amongft whom friendfhip is not without 
infidelity, nor enmity without danger? When my Glycera hap- 
pens to be angry, I can fnatch a kifs from her; if fhe continues to 
look grave, 1 am doubly peremptory with her; if the ftill hardens 
herfelf againit me, I have recourfe to tears. She then, in her turn, 
no longer able to fupport the tafk of tormenting me, betakes her- 
felf to her entreaties. Thefe are the only weapons [ have to cope 
with: ihe has neither foldiers, nor fpearfmen, nor guards; I am all 
thefe to her. 

‘ Is it then great and wonderful to behold the Nile? And is not 
the Euphrates too a noble obje& of admiration ? Is not the Danube 
great and as extenfive? the Thermodon? the Tigris? the Halys? 
and the Rhine? Were I to vifit all the rivers I could enumerate, 
my whole life would be funk without looking on my Glycera. Be- 
fides, this Nile, beautiful as it is, is full of monflers; and it is 
dangercus to approach the banks of a river baited with fo many 
mifchiefs. Ever then may it be my lot to be crowned, Oh King 
Prolemy, with the ivy of Attica * ! May I meet death in my own 
country, and be buried in the land of my fathers! May I join in 
the annual celebration of Bacchus before our altars, and be ini- 
tiated in the complete courfe cf religious myfteries! At our annual 
exhibitions may | prefent every now and then fome new play f, 
and laugh, and rejoice, and contend among my equals, now agi- 


‘tated with fear, and now crowned with victory! Let Philemon, 


then, enjoy in /Egypt the allurements held out to me; he has no 
Glycera, nor perhaps is he worthy of fuch a bleffing. But do thou, 
I entreat thee, my dear Glycera, as foon as the Haloan feafts are 
finifhed, come flying to me upon your mule. 

‘ I never knew the feftival fo tedious before, or fo unfeafonable. 
May’tt thou at lait, Oh Ceres, be propitious !’ 


We do not think that this letter falls under the general cenfure 
of Dr.Jortin, ** that the Epiftles of Alciphron are for the moft 





* * Crowned with the ivy of Attica.] Menander takes this method 
elegantly to infinuate his determination never to quit Attica, his 
native land.’ 

+ ‘I]t is remarkable that Menander bore away the prize only 
eight times, though he exhibited an hundred and five dramas. © 
Philemon, a writer of inferior celebrity, but who found means to 
obtain influence among the judges, was frequently complimented 
with the honours which more properly belonged to Menander. Of 
this Menander was fo conf{cious, that, meeting one day with Phi- 
Jemon, he faid, ** doft thou not bluth, Oh Philemon, when the 
judges decide the contelt in thy favour?” 

part 
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art uninterefting and frivolous, though commended by 
Bergler the editor, and fome of the learned.” We think, 
however, that it has much the air of being the prolufion of a 
rhetorician, and contains more of art than of love. ‘The tranf- 
Jators will not allow that Alciphron, who was a matter of 
rhetoric, drew up thefe letters for the ufe of his fcholars. 
The general tenor of thefe letters, they think, turning on 
amorous fubjeéts, militates againft this opinion; and there is 
one in the colleétion, offending fo grievoufly again{ft the laws 
of decorum and propriety, that they have not ventured to tranf- 
late it:—yet it may be remarked, that under the Roman emperors, 
the ftudy of Greek was not confined to youth; and in the 
age of Lucian, many fcholars of mature age might be willing 
to rifk the purity of their morals, in order to attain the purity 


of the Attic tongue. Gil * 


~~ 





Art. IV. Epigrams, tranflated into Englifh Verfe from the Original 
Greek, and feleéted from the Compilation of Rich. Fr. Phil. 
Brunck, publifhed at Strafburgh, A, D. 1773. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 148. 38. fewed. Robinfons. 


Frere, in Greek, means nothing more than infcription ; 
and, from this extenfive fignification of the word, may 
include almoft any fubject treated in verfe or in profe, gravely 
or wittily, provided it does not exceed, in magnitude, 
the common bounds of an infcription. The fubjeéts of the 
Epigrams now before us, are, * The Irrefolute,’? * The Bee 
flying round my Miftrefs,’? ‘ Conviviality,’ * Honour,’ ¢ Pa- 
tience, * Study,’ * The Coxcomb,’ ‘ Poet-tafter,’ ‘ Phy- 
ficians,’ * Gout;’ &c. &c. The tranflator has endeavoured 
© to felect thofe Epigrams, which come home to men’s bufi- 
nels and bofoms ; and to avoid thofe which might perplex by 
mythologic allufion, or difguft by indelicate fentiments or dic- 
tion.” We think he has attained his purpofe ; and though we 
cannot greatly recommend the beauty of his verfification, nor 
the juftnefs of his rhymes, yet his work may afford, to the 
Englith reader, a tolerably clear notion of the Greek Epigram, 
As {pecimens, we give the two following infcriptions : 


“ On SEEING AN EAGLE PERCH ON THE TOMB oF ARI 


STOMENES. 


« Cloud-piercing bird of Heaven’s eternal King, 
Why fpreads the mighty fhadow of thy wing 
O’er the proud itone, which marks to curious eyes 
Where Arittomenes the valiant lies? 
** Know, mortal, oft where laurel’d heroes reft 
The towering eagle deigns to build her neit. 
Dd 3 . What 
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What bird thall with ambitious pinions dare 
With me to cleave yon purer fields of air? 

Who near this glorious chief fhall dare to place 
His rival name, among the human race?” 

Let timid doves point out the coward’s grave ; 
The eagle’s wing proteéts the afhes of the brave.” 


‘On a VENUS arMeEp. 


« Why, Venus, art thou clad in arms, 
When, conquer’d by your native charms, 
The God of Battle dropt his thield ? 
Ah, if thy irreffile/s * {way, 
A power immortal mutt obey, 
Shall feeble man difdain to yield?’ 
The tranflator has added a few notes, merely explanatory, 
and has affixed to each Epigram the title, which the contents 


of it feemed beft to warrant. Gil J 





Art. V. Letters to the Members of the New Ferufalem Church, 
formed by Baron Swedenborg. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. 
F.R.S. &c. 8vo. pp.7o. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1791. 


vot homines, tot fententie, is a maxim which was originally 
dictated by experience, and which will probably, in a ge- 

neral fenfe, remain true in every ftage of improvement through 
which human nature is capable of paffing. Perhaps there is no 
point in which zealous controverfialifts more commonly deceive 
themfelves, than in fuppofing it poffible that all men may, at 
length, be brought to the fame way of thinking on fubjects of 
religious difputation. The different afpeéts, under which the 
fame objects are contemplated by different perfons ; the differ- 
ent degree of vigour in intellect poflefled by different minds ; 
the various kinds of external influence under which different 
men neceflarily form their judgment; and the uncertainty 
which, from the nature of the fubject itfelf, or of the evidence 
attending it, neceffarily hangs on many inquiries ; are circum- 
ftances which muft unavoidably perpetuate diverfity of opinion. 
It may, perhaps, be juftly confidered as a kind of religious 


_ knight-errantry, for the leader of any particular fe& to attack 





* What is this word irreffle/s? We have feveral times met with 
it in forry writers, whofe blunders we did not think worth notice: 
but it is now high time to maré it, left it fhould furreptitioufly gain 
ground in the language of cur country: in which it certainly has 
no right to obtain @ fettlement. In Greek indeed, two negatives 
often ftrengthen the negation: but in Englifh they deftroy the ne- 
gation, and are therefore {aid by grammarians to make an afirm- 
ative, 
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all others, with a confident expectation of bringing them over 
to his perfuafion. Poffibly, time may fhew that the attempts 
which Dr. Prieftley has of late been making to convert to 
Unitarianifm not only Epifcopalians and Independants, but 


Methodifts, Jews, znd Swedenborgians, are of this kind. We 
do not mean, however, by this remark to difcourage his at- 
tempts, nor thefe of any other man, to enlighten the world, 
One effect of fuch labours muft doubtlefs take p!ace,—the dif- 
fufion of real knowlege, and the gradual eftablifhment of im- 
ortant truth ; at the fame time, they mult tend to produce an 
effect {carcely lefs dehreable, a general conviction that many 
tenets, which have occafioned warm diflention, are either too 
uncertain, or too trivial, to merit farther difcuffion ; much 
lefs, to caufe animofity. 

We have little expeciation that Dr. P. and the followers of 

Swedenborg will be able to mect on any common ground, 
where the poinis of difference between them can be amicably 
fettled: or that the latter will be perfuaded by the former to 
abandon their fyftem, and become Unitarians. Neverthelefs, 
thefe letters will have their ufe, in giving the public fome clear 
and eafy information concerning the doctrines of this fpreading 
fe&t ; and, perhaps too, in leading fome of the more enlightened 
and candid of thefe myftics, to re-examine the grounds of their 
faith in the memorable relations and fingular doctrines of their 
guide. . 
Dr. P., in thefe letters, gives a general view of the tenets of 
the New Jerufalem Church; examines the ground of Sweden- 
borg’s pretence to infpiration ; and attempts to expofe the ab- 
furdity of the doctrine that Jefus Chrift is the only true God, 
and of certain other opinions held by this fect, refpeéting the 
fecond coming of Chrift and the future judgment, marriage in 
heaven, divine influxes, angels, the fpiritual world, and the 
fecondary or fpiritual fenfe of {cripture. 

The fummary of the doétrine of Swedenborgianifm, given 
in the firft letter, is as follows: 

* Holding the doétrine of one God, you maintain that this one 
God is no other than Jefus Chrift, and that he always exifted in a 
human form; that for the fake of redeeming the world, he took 
upon himfelf a proper human or material body, but not a human 
foul ; that this redemption confiits in bringing the hells, or evil {pi- 
rits, into fubjection, and the heavens into order and regulation, and 
thereby preparing the way fora new fpiritual church ; that without 
fuch redemption no man could be faved, nor could the angels retain 
their ftate of integrity ; that their redemption was effected by means 
of trials, temptations, or conflicts with evil fpirits; and that the 
laft of them, by which Chrift glorified his humanity, perfe@ing the 
union of his divine with his human nature, was the p:ffion of the crofe. 

Dd4 * ‘Though 
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‘ Though we maintain that there is but one God, and one divine 
perfon, you hold that in this perfon there is a real trinity; confit. 
ing of the divinity, the Lumanity, and the operation of them both in 
the Lord Jefus; a trinity which did not exift from all eternity, but 
commenced at the incarnation. 

* You believe that the fcriptures are to be interpreted not only 
in a literal but in a fpiritual fenfe, not known to the world till it 
was revealed to Mr. Swedenborg, and that this fpiritual fenfe ex- 
tends to every part of {cripture*. 

‘ You believe that there are angels attending upon men, refiding, 
as Mr. Swedenborg fays, in their affections ; that temptation confifts 
in a ftruggle between good and bad angels within men, and that by 
this means God affifts men in thefe temptations, fince of themfelves 
they could do nothing. Indeed, Mr. Swedenborg maintains that 
there is an univerfal influx from God into the fouls of men, infpir- 
ing them efpecially with the belief of the divine unity, This ef- 
flux of divine light on the fpiritual world, he compares to the efflux 
of the light from the fun in the natural world. } 

‘ There are, fays Mr. Swedenborg, two worlds, the natural and 
the fpiritual, entirely diftinét, though perfectly correfponding to 
each other; that at death a man enters into the fpiritual world, 
when his fou! is clothed with a body, which he terms /ub/antial, in 
Oppofition to the prefent material body, which he fays is never to 
rife out of the grave, ‘* After death,” he fays, that ‘* a man is fo 
little changed, that he even does not know but he is living in the 
prefent world, that he eats and drinks, and even enjoys conjugal 
delight as in this world; that the refemblance between the two 
worlds is fo great, that in the fpiritual world there are cities, with 
palaces, and houfes, and alfo writings and books, employments and 
merchandizes; that there is gold, filver, and precious ftones there. 
In a word,” he fays, ‘* there is in the fpiritual world, all and every 
thing that there is in the natural world, but that in heaven fuch 
things are ip an infinitely more perfect ftate.”” Univerfal Theology, 
No. 734. Into this fpiritual world, Mr. Swedenborg fays, that he, 
though living in this, was admitted, fo that he converfed with Lu- 
ther, Malan¢thon, and many other perfons, as well as with angels. 

* You believe that the coming of Chriit to judge the world, and 
to enter upon his kingdom, is‘not to be underitood of a perfonal de- 
icent from heaven into this material world, but that they relate to 
the fpiritual world only. That the Jaft judgment took place in the 
year 1757, and that the fpiritual kingcom of Chrift, by which you 
underitand the rife and fpread of your new doétrine, commenced on 
the 19th day of June 1770. ‘This kingdom of Chrift, and confe- 
guently your doctrine, you believe is {peedily to prevail over the 
whole world, and to continue for ever.’ 





‘ * Mr. Swedenborg, however, excepts the 42s of the Apofiles, 
and the Apoflolic Epijjics, though for reafons that do not appear fa- 
tisfactory to me, fince, to all appearance, they are as capable of /e- 
condary fenfe: as the books of Kings and Chronicles in the Old Tel- 
tament. See ths difenffed in the New Magazine of Knowledge cone 
cerning Reaven and fell, vol. 3. P. 254." 1 
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The pamphlet contains extracts from Swedenborg’s Univer fal 
Theology, from, his treatife on the laft judgment, and a complete 
lift of the Baron’s writings. 

A reply to this work has appeared: of which we mean 
fhortly to give an account, E. 





Art. VI. Proceedings relating to the Peerage of Scotland, from 
January 16, 1707, to April 29, 1788. Collected and arranged by 
William Robertfon, Efq. one of the Deputies of the Lord Clerk- 
Regifter for keeping the Records of Scotland. 4to. pp. 500. 
2]. zs. Boards, Robinfons. 1790. 


v[ HESE proceedings, though more peculiarly interefting to 
the Peers of Scotland, and their immediate conneétions, 
will attract the notice of the lawyer and the hiftorian. Mr. 
Robertfon, by his official fituation, is enabled to give his 
work all the advantages of authenticity and correctnels ; and 
he appears to have beftowed great induftry in collecting and 
arranging the materials to which he has had accefs, He 
fays, 

‘ The labour of an attentive perufal of fourteen folio volumes 
of the printed Journals of the Houfe of Lords, and of making co~ 
pious excerpts from thofe Journals, was but trifling, compared with 
that of collefting, infpe&ting, and arranging the multitude of origi- 
nal writings in the general regifter-houfe relative to the different 
elections of the Peers, 

« Seventeen of thofe eleftions took place prior to the year 
1736. Of only two of thofe feventeen are the minutes now re- 
maining. A careful inveftigation, therefore, of the writings or 
ewarrants (in the law-language of Scotland) of the remaining fif- 
teen elections, became indifpenfable, in order to enable the Editor 
to form an intelligible ftatement of the various fteps of procedure 
at each election. 

‘ But in what a condition did thofe writings prefent themfelves! 
Papers and parchments, in a ftate of inexpreflible confufion, pro- 
mifcuoufly crammed together in more than a dozen leathern bags; 
and thofe bags buried in duft and dirt in an obfcure corner of the 
gloomy apartments in which the records were formerly depofited, 
where they had been accumulating for near thirty years, before 
the neceffity of a methodical arrangement was felt; and when that 
neceflity was at length perceived, the darknefs and confined fitua~ 
tion of the place rendered a proper arrangement in a great meafure 
impracticable. 

‘ The zeal, however, of the Editor, intent on a work, which 
he confidered to be fingularly important to the firft rank of citizens 
in Ajs native country, was not abated at this difgufting profpea. 
He perfifted: and he has accomplifhed his undertaking.’ 


Among the many curious documents to be found in this pub- 
lication, is a return made by the Lords of Seffion in the year 
e | 1740s 
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1740, to an order of the Houfe of Lords, requiring them to 
make up a roll or lift of the Peers of Scotland at the time of 
the Union, whofe peerages were ftill fubfifting. The Lords of 
Seffion were likewife required to ftate the particular limitations 
of .the peerages, as far as they were able; in return to which, 
the following reafons are ftated by the Lords of Seffion, to 
account for their not affording all the fatisfaction that might 


have been expected: 
** 4, They take the liberty to remark, That they cannot dil- 
cover in the records any patent of honour, creating a Peerage, 
earlier than the reign of King James V1. Before that time, titles 
of honour and dignity were created, by erecting lands into Earldoms 
and Lordfhips, and probably by fome other method that cannot 
now, in matters fo ancient, be with any certainty difcovered ; for 
a great many noble families appear, from the rolls of Parliament, 
to have fat and voted in Parliament as Lords of Parliament, 
though no conftitution of the Peerage, or title of honour under 
which they fat, can be found in the records: But as the conftitu- 
tions in moft ancient cafes do not appear, and the chicf evidence of 
the titles being hereditary is the fucceflors regularly poflefling the 
redeceffors rank in Parliament, it is not pofible, without hearing 
the allegations that may be made and examining the evidence that 
may be brought by contending parties, to form any judgement of 
the limitations of fuch ancient Peerages. As there is not, fo far as 
they know, any maxim hitherto eftablifhed in the law of Scot- 
land, that can be applied univerfally to determine the defcent of 
Peerages, where the original conftitution, or new grants upon re- 
fignation, do not appear, and of the difficulty that occurs in fet- 
tling {uch queftions, they lately had an inftance in the cafe of 
the Peerage of the Lord Frafer of Lovat, which is undoubtedly 
fubfifting; the laft Lord, who fat in the Parliament 1695, dying 
without male iffue, his eldeft daughter, and, after her death, 
her eldeft fon afiumed the title, having obcained before the 
Court of Seffion, in abfence of the heir-male, a decreet, declar- 
ing their right thereto; and, on the other hand, his nearett heir- 
male claimed it, infiiting, that the honours were defcendible to | 
heirs maie, and brought his a@tion before the Court of Seffion, to : 
have it fo found and declared, and to reduce and fet afide the fore- 
faid judgement by default. ‘The Court where actions of the fame 
kind had been thought competent, and as fuch fuftained before the 
Union, proceeded to hear the caule; and the parties having produ- 
ced, of either fide, al] the documents they could, and having been 
fully heard thereon, the Court reduced and fet afide the forefaid 
decreet in abfence, and found the title in queftion defcendible to 
heirs-male, and the defender has hitherto acquiefced. But whether 
this judgement is of fufficient authority, they humbly fubmit to 
your Lordfhips, having made mention of it chiefly to fhew, that 
though when the parues interefted join ifflue, and furnifh all the 
light in their power towards the determination of the caufe, the 
Court muft give their opinion; yet, where ro party that may be 
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interefted is bound to appear, and to produce or point ovt in the 
secords, fo far as they may be found there, the documents that are 
neceflary to inftruét their claim, it is next to impoflible for any 
Court, or indeed for human induftry, to make up a fate of the in- 
terefts of fo many perfons, as fall under this obfervation, with any 
tolerable certainty. 

‘© 2, They prefume humbly to inform your Lordfhips, That, 
through various accidents, the itate of their records, particularly of 
their moft ancient, is imperfe€t; for, not to mention other misfor- 
tunes, it appears, by an examination, to be found amongtt the re- 
cords of Parliament, 8th January 1661, that of the regifters which, 
"having been carried to England during the ufurpation of Cromwell, 
were bringing back from London, after the Reftoration, by fea, 
85 hogfheads were, in a ftorm, fhifted out of the frigate the Eagle, 
into another veflel, which funk with thofe records at fea; ana 10 
hogfheads more of the records, brought down from London at 
that time, lie {till unopened in the General Regiller-houfe, 
through fome negle&t of the officers, to whule charge they were 
committed, that cannot be wel: accounted for; fo that, wpon this 
feparate account, your Lordfhips will perceive, a fearch into the 
ancient records cannot give reafonable fatisfaction. 

3. After the practice of creating Peerages by patent, the re- 
cords, till of late, have been fo carelefsly kept, that they cannot 
be abfolutely depended upen: patents of honour have pafied the 
great feal, and yet copies of the patents fo pafled are not to be met 
with in the regifter of that feal; and of this the patents of the Lord 
Forretter, anno 1651, and of the Earl of Breadalbine, 1682, are 
initances; the firit of thefe was duly fealed in 1651, bat not 
entered in the revifter till the year 1684, and the lai was duly 
fealed in 1682, but to this hour is not entered into the regifter; 
befides that, of volume 57. of the regilter of the great feal, in the 
keeping of the Lord Keeper, twelve leaves are loit, by fome acci- 
dent now unknown; and it appears from the minute-book, that 
the patent of Bargeny, and feveral others, were paffed at fuch time, 
that they probably may have beea entered in fome of thefe leaves 
that are loit. 

“<4. They prefume humbly to inform your Lordfhips, That 
it was a practice very prevalent in Scotland, for Peers to make a 
refignation cr furrender of their honours, whether originally created 
by patent, or by the more ancient methods, into the hands of the 
Sovereign, for new grants of thofe honours, to fuch a feries of heirs 
as they intenced for their fucceifors; and the new grants pafled 
fometimes in the form of patents of honour only, and fometimes in 
the form of charters of the eftates, containing a new grant and 
limitation of the honours. Now, where this laft was the cafe, it 
muft be attended with very great labour, and expence of time, to 
fearch for the ti:les of honour among al! the charters of lands. 

“* 5. The practice of Scotland went {till farther; and it was 
vfual to obtain grants of honours, not only to the grantee, and his 
heirs male of tailzie, referring to the particular entail then made, 
but alfo to the heirs of tailzie whom he might thereafter appoint - 
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{facceed him in his eftate, and even to any perfon whom he fhould 
name to fucceed him in his honours at any time in his life, or upon 
deathbed. Now, as it is impoflible to trace through the records 
fuch nominations and appointment, which in fome cafes may be 
valid, though not hitherto recorded, your Lordfhips will eafily fee, 
that the Lords of Seflion are not able to give your Lordfhips any 
yeafonable fatisfaction touching the limitations of Peerages that are 
ftill continuing: and your Lordfhips will farther perceive the rea- 
fon why, in the foregoing obfervations, they {peak fo doubtfully of 
the continuance of Peerages, which, were they to judge only on 
what appears from the examination they have had of the records, 
they fhould not doubt to report to be extinét, or fo conjoined with 
other titles of honour, as not to be again feparable.” 

From the foregoing fhort extract, our readers will judge of 
a few of the difficulties that occur in afcertaining the titles of 
the Scotch Peerage; and will form fome idea of the expence 
and length of time likely to attend the very perplexed inquiry 
now depending in the Houfe of Lords relative to the laft elec 
tion of the Sixteen Peers, a 
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Art. VII. An Hiftorical Report on Ram/gate Harbour: Written 
by order of, and addreffed to, the Truftees. By John Smeaton, 
Civil Engineer, F.R.S. and Engineer to Ramfgate Harbour. 
Svo. pp. 85. 1s. Sewell. 1791. 


M®: Smeaton tells us that this report is publifhed principally 

with a view to inform the world of the improved ftate 
of Ramfgate harbour; and alfo of the unexpected difficulties 
that have occurred in the progrefs and exccution of this long 
defired eftablifhment. He begins his narrative with an account of 
the earlieft endeavours toward making a harbour for the Downs. 
It is faid, that in the time of Edward VI. there was an at- 
tempt to make a harbour from Sandwich into the Downs, and 
that evident traces of a canal are {till fubfifting in the level 
grounds between Sandwich and Sandown caftle. In the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, commiffioners were appointed for this 
purpofe ; and, laftly, in 1744, fix perfons were ordered to 
furvey the haven of Sandwich, and to examine whether a bet- 
ter harbour might not be made near Sandown caftle, This 
appearing to be the cafe, they delivercd in an eflimate for the 
work, amounting to £ 389,168, exclufively of the value of the 
grounds to be purchaied.—Mr. Smeaton conjectures that this 
work was not effecied, on account of the great expence 
to be incurred by government, at a time when we were at war 
with France and Spain. The attention of the public was, 
however, again called to this fubject, by a violent ftorm in 
December 1748, when a great number of veflels were driven 
from 
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from their anchors in the Downs; and, being forced on the 
fouth coaft of the Ifle of Thanet, feveral found fafety in the 
ttle harbour of Ramfgate. From this circumftance, Ram(gate 
feems to have been confidered as the proper place for the re< 
ception of fhips, when in diftrefs from bad weather in the 
Downs ; and accordingly a petition was prefented to the Houfe 
of Commons, by feveral merchants, owners of fhips, &c. in 
which the following points were ftated, and afterward proved, 
by evidence, to the fatisfaftion of the committee : 

¢ J, That in the faid great form of December preceding, a number 
of thips were atually forced into, and faved in Ram/gate Harbour, 
although then fo fmall as to be fearce capable of receiving veflels of 
2co tons, at any ftate of tide; the pier there having been only 
built and maintained by the Fi/fLermen of the place. 

« 1{, Thatthe winds, whereby thips riding in the Downs are 
moft apt to be annoyed, are from S. S. E. to S. S. W. 

‘[1f. That at Ram/gare, or near it, was not ohly the beft, but 
in reality the only place where any harbour could be built, that could 
be ferviceable to fhips in diftrefs in the Dowzs; becanfe Ram/gate 
was right in the lee of that Road, with /uch winds as produced shat 
diffre/s: and at fuch a proper diftance, that after driving or break- 
ing loofe, they had time to get under fail; fo that with a flender 
fhare of feamanfhip they could make an harbour if built there. 

‘IV. That though this Jore is univerfally flat, yet as it gradu- 
ally increafes in depth from the C/ifs towaras the Dowmns, it was 
practicable at a moderate expence, to carry out piers into 64 feet 
water, at the low water of a middling /pring tide; and that, accord- 
ing to the rife of the tides, there would be water enough from ? 
flood to } ebb, even at neap tides, to carry in veffels drawing 15 feet 
water; which if full built, was fuppofed to be full 300 tons 
burthen. 

‘ V. That when veffels break loofe from their anchors in the 
Downs, it is generally from 3 flood to 3 ebb, during all which time 
the courfe of the current of the tide is to the N. and N.E. which 
therefore would carry them right into an harbour at Ram/gate; fo 
that by the time they get thither, it would be within an hour of 
high water. 

‘ VI. That the foil at Ram/pate, being a chalk fufficiently firm to 
build upon, but yet fo yielding that the keels of veffels readily male 
a Dock for themfelves in it; this, with fometimes a flight cover of 
fand, forms a proper bottom to Jay full built fhips aground upon 
at low water: and even if they are fharp built ic will, in cafe of 
neceflity, fubje& them to the leaft poffible damage; and indeed to 
little or none, if proper precaution is taken, to lay them againft a 
pier: nor could they fuffer in the leaft, if a proper Ba/on was con- 
ftrucied to lay them afloat. 

: Vu. That in time of war, merchants fhips are built fharper 
than in time of peace; but that at an average, more of the London 
traders are built full than fharp. 

‘ VIIT. That the great fhips in the Dozas are obliged to ride in 
aéad road, to be out of the way of the {mail vefle!s, which com- 
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monly lie in the Sxa// Downs ; and thofe ‘mall! veffels being oftea 
ill furnithed with anchors and cables, frequently break loofe, and 
drive upon the large fhips, which then run foul of each other; 
whereby fometimes a whole Fleet is {t adrift; and in the opinion 
of Captain Conway (then an Elder Brother of the Trinity Houfe) if 
an (arbour was made only for the reception of Ships of 200 tons 
and under, it would prevent xine-tenths of the d:mage that happens 
in the Deauxs; as hie fuppofes, all fhips uncer 200 tons, waiting for 
a wind to proceed weftward, would take fhelter therein. 

‘JX. That fhips in Ram/gate Harbour, may fail out of it with 
any wind that would carry thei «efward our of the Downs, and 
even with a flrong wind at Eait, or with a feant wind at S. E.b. FE, 
they can make good their courfe out of Ramfgate Harbour, in 
virtue of the flood tide under their lee, and fail We/avard, when 
Ships in the Downs cannot parcha/e their anchors. 

* X. That Jarge Craft might be conttantly kept afloat in Ram/- 

ate Harbour, at low water, fuch as might, be able to carry oat 
Pilots, Anchors, Cables, and other afliilance to Men cf War and large 
fhips in diftrefs in the Downs: and the coaft is io circumftanced, 
that whenever they could not go from Ram/gate, boats may go out 
from Dover to fhips in the Dowzs.’ 

* Upon this evidence,’ fays Mr. Smeaton, ‘I only beg 
leave to obferve that the tides, the fands, and the coaffs remain- 
ing the fame, as alfo the natural powers, what was true in the 
year 1749, will remain true of thofe in 1791.’—In confe- 
quence of this petition, an act was pafied, and truftees were 
appointed for the purpofe of conftructing a fuitable harbour. 

We are next prefented with an account of the proceedings of 
the truftees, from the commencement of the work in 1749, 
to the total ftoppage of the fame in 1755, on petition to the 
Houfe of Commons. The truftees having appointed a com- 
mittee, the firft queftion, which was agitated, was concerning 
the pofition of the harbour’s mouth. 

* Towards the refolution of this queftion the Committee premifed, 
‘« That the Stream of the Tide in the Dozwzs fets for fix hours to 
the Northward, or at leaft between the North and the Eaf, and 
then for the next fix hours the ftream turns, and fets to the Sourh- 
ward, or between the South and the We. But the time of high 
and fw Water does not correfpond ta the beginning and end of 
thefe ttreams; for it is high water about scvo hours after the ftream 
has begun to run to the Northward, and it is low water tavo hours 
after the ftream has fet to the Southward ; fo that when the tide firft 
fets to the Northward, more than two-thirds of the tide has flowed, 
and high water happens about two Sours after:’? and that having 
feparately examined eleven Captains or Mafers of Ships of Ram/fgate, 
they all unanimoufly agreed, “* that the moft dargerous winds in 
the Decuns were from the S.S.E. to S.S.W. and that the time 
when fhips run the greateft rik of being forced from their anchors, 

iswhen the Northward Stream {ets in; and that nearly the fame 
time, that is at the beginning of the Northern Stream, was likewile 
the 
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eriod when it would be moft prudent for fuch fhips as fhould 
intend for Ram/gate Harbour to flip their cables, as they would have 
both wind and tide in their favour in flanding for Ram/gate; and 
that on their arrival they would find it near Ligh water, allowing an 


the p 


hour for their paffage.”? And the Committee unanimoufly agreed, 
that ** an entrance to S, S. W. was to be preferred; for, if p'aced 
full South, . the tide near high water would run fo ftrong acrofs if, 
as to render it dificult to get in; and if at Souch Weft, they feared 
there might be too great an Jndraught of Sullage.” 

It was alfo agreed, that, of the two piers ta be erected, the 
eaft pier fhould be conftructed with ftone, and the wef? pier 
with wood. The plan adopted for the eaft pier was furnithed 
by Mr. OcKENDEN, one of the truftees; and that for the 
weft, by Captain Ropert Brooke: Mr. PREsTON was 
appointed mafon, or foreman of the fione work. From this 
time, nothing material happened to obftruét the progrefs of 
the work, till after the year 1752. In this year, Mr. ErHe- 
RIDGE had been appointed furveyor to the work, between 
whom and the mafon there appears to have been fome mifun- 
derftanding : 

‘ Mr. Etheridge, as reported, being of an auftere temper, and 
not readily giving up what he had once advanced, a fhynefs took 

lace between thefe two officers; which, though it did not prevent 
each of them from pun&iliou/ly doing their duty, that is, did not 
prevent Mr. Preston from icrupuloufly purfuing his orders from 
Mr, ErHERIDGE, yet it prevented that interchange of fentiments 
and confidence, which is fo effentially neceflary among the principal 
oficers Of a great work or enterprize, that it may be carried oa to 
the beft advantage.’ 

The work, however, went on uninterruptedly, till it was 
determined by the truftees to contraé? the harbour to 1200 feet 
in width, * which would leave it large enough to contain more 
fhips, than would ever have occafion to lie there at the fame 
time.’ On this contra&ted plan, Mr. Etheridge proceeded 
with vigour ; and thefe proceedings feem to have been his laft 
work at Ramfgate; for, in confequence of a petition to the 
Houfe of Commons, fetting forth that the prefent alterations 
and conftructions would render the harbour in a great meafure 
ufelefs, and that the expence would of courfe be loft to the pub- 
lic; Sir Prercy Bretr and Capt. DesMARETZ were ap- 
pointed as proper and fkilful perfons to make a furvey of the 
works, ‘This was in the early part of 1755; and in the lat- 
ter end of the fame year, they delivered their plan, report, and 
eftimate. In the feflion of 1756, a bill was brought into par- 
liament, which was much agitated and canvafled, but it did 
not ultimately pafs into an act. Thefe proceedings, however, 


had the effect of putting a total ftop to the works at Ramfgate. 
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On this plan of contraction, ¢ by which a /e/ harbour was tg 
be formed at a greater expence than a Jarger ;’ and on the propo. 
fals of Sir Piercy Brett and Capt. Defmaretz; Mr. Smeaton 
has given fome very valuable remarks: but we mutt proceed to 


the recommencement of the work. 
For four years, nothing was done: at the end of which 


time 
‘ The truftees applied to the Hou/e of Commons, and alfo to the 
Lords, and were told, verbally, that as nothing had been done to 
fufpend or alter their original powers, the beit way would be to 
roceed according to their own difcretion.——Accordingly, the 
zoth June 1761, a Committee, by appointment of the Board, affem- 
bled at Ram/gate, and reported, that it would in the frf? place be 
neceflary to take up the contrading walls, of which they ordered a 
beginning.’ 
From this time, the works went on regularly: but the at. 
tention of the committee was called toa colleétion of fand in 


the harbour, which, notwithftanding their efforts, continued 


rapidly to increafe: fo much fo, that in 1773, after ftating 
that an engine had been fitted to a lighter for taking up fand, 
and that another engine for throwing up fand had been repaired; 


they add, that 

* They could not help exprefling their great concern, in finding a 
vaft quantity of Sand and Sullage \odged in the Harbour, notwith- 
ftanding fince January 1770 upwards of 52,000 tons had been taken 
Out, at an expence of £.1,100; and that it was feared it was ra- 
ther increafed than diminifhed: and furthermore, that the men em- 
ployed herein refufed to work without an increafe of price.’ 


In confequence, Mr. SMEATON was informed that the truf- 
tees defired to have his advice on the clearing and deepening 
of the harbour, In Odober 1774, Mr. Smeaton made his 


report ; in which he ftates 

‘© That a large mafs of Si/t, confitting partly of mud, but chiefly 
of very fine fand, has been brought into the Harbour, by the tide 
flowing into the fame. The tide water upon this part of the coaft 
being charged with a confiderable quantity of mud and fandy mat- 
ter, whenever it is agitated by the wind, accompanied with a quick 
flowing tide ; this filty matter, being thus carried into the Harbour 
along with the water that contains it, and there finding a place of 
repofe, fettles to the bottom: and as there is nothing to rai/e the 
mud upon the reflux, the water quietly ebbs out of the Harbour, 
leaving the Silt behind. And as the /ame cau/es conftantly operate 
to produce the /ame ef@&s, a continual increafe of file muft be ex- 
pected to take place, ull fome caufe is brought to operate in a cone 
frary way. 

‘* This is the natural tendency of all Harbours; for wherever 
there is mud or matter to depofit, an addition to the foil is the na- 
tural confequence of a place of repofe, and a depofition, and in- 
creafe muft take place, unlefs there are powers either natural or ar- 
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tificial to produce a contrary efft2.”——** The common natural 

ower is a fre/h water river; which continually tending towards the 
fea, and often, in time of floods, with great impetuofity, makes an 
effort to carry out whatever oppofes it; the fand and filt, therefore, 
brought in by the tides, is carried out by the torrent of frefh water. 
Harbours, therefore, that have no land water, or Back Water, can- 
pot naturally keep open for a long courfe of years *.—Thefe being 
the effects of the powers of nature, we muft by no means wonder, 
that the Harbour of Ram/gate, into which, and through which, not 
the leaft rivulet or ranner of freth water takes its courfe, has obeyed 
this general tendency. For in proportion as the work of the Piers 
has advanced, the fpace been inclofed, and the water rendered 
more quiet, and in that refpe&t more fit for the purpofes of an Har- 
bour, in much about the fame proportion has the Si/ting of the 
Harbour taken place; and muft continue to encreafe till the area 
of the Harbour becomes dry /and; and inflead of a receptacle for 
frips, a field of corn; that is, unlets recourfe is had to fuch artificial 
means as have the due efficacy. 

‘© How far thefe effects were or might have been forefeen before 
the Harbour was built; or being forefeen, how far it might be 

roper to build an Harbour there, is NoT NOW THE QUESTION ft. 
The fa& is, that a noble piece of Ma/fonry has been erected at a very 
confiderable expence, inclofing a Jarge area, in a place where it 
doubtlefs muft be of very great utility as an Harbour, in cafe the 
ground fo inclofed had remained as clear of Silt as it was before its 
inclofure. ‘The gue/fion therefore now is, what in effect you put tome, 
How to make it as u/eful as pofible, and at the mokt moderate expence.”? 

‘ In the courfe of this Report, it is ftated from actual computa- 
tion, that at this time, there was not lefs than 268,700 cube yards 
of Silt in the Harbour: that the two barges then employed by the 
Truftees, with ten men each, got about 70 ton of Silt per day; and 
fuppofing them capable, from weather, regularly to work at this 
rate, which is fcarcely poflible; and that a ton of Silt will be a 
cube yard, of which, in reality, it is much fhort, yet the Harbour, 
at this rate, would be above 12 years in clearing, even fuppofing 
that no frefh Silt was to come in during the time. 

‘ Itis further fhewn, that the whole Harbour contains 46 acres ; 
and that the area of the external Harbour where the Silt chiefly lies, 
being 30! acres, one-tenth of an inch in thicknefs over this whole 
area would amount to 410 cube yards or tons; and this, at 70 tons 
per day, would take a week to clear it. Now fuppofing the mud 
to have come in at this rate only, the prefent mafs, independent of 
what had been carried out, would have taken 124 years to have col- 
lected: but as it has been chiefly collected fince the inclofure of the 
Harbour, by the curves having been got above half tidef{; the in- 





* * Large natural harbours, or arms of the fea, will neceflarily be 
a long time in filling.’ 

This being wrote in 1774; the ef#@ fince has determined the 
utility.’ 
_ © J It was only at the -Vifitation of Augoft 1766, that the grow- 
ing of the fand was firft noticed by the truttees,’ 
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creafe of Silt could not be reckoned at Jefs than double that quantity, 
or one-fifth of an inch per week; which would afford a fimilar em- 
ploy for four Barges ; and therefore that this, with the clearance of 
the prefent accumulation, and that their work muft in reality fall 
fhort of the calculation, would render the whole fo tedious a bufi- 
nefs, that it by no means appeared to be the cheapef or moft effectual 
means of clearing the Harbour, which was the — before 
Mr. SMgeaton. He therefore propofed ‘‘ a method of procuring 
an ARTIFICIAL BACK WATER by means of S/uices.” 


This report was accompanied with a plan, diftin@ly fthewing 
the mode of executing the fcheme: which, with fome altera- 
tions, was accordingly adopted; and a bafon was made by 
carrying on the crofs wall, already begun for another purpofe ; 
and fix fluices were conftructed at proper diftances. ‘The ef- 
feét of the fluices was firft tried in 1779, and is thus defcribed : 


‘ The Committee of the oth of Augutt, eens the range of 
Piles driven, and in part planked, and the works of the Crofs Wall 
much advanced, Mr, Barker earnefily defired to fee a trial of thefe 
Works, though far from finifhed, or the walls got up to high water; 
yet, the firft, fecond, third, and fourth Sluices being fixed, he made 
a firenuous effort to get the Great Gates hung, and the fifth Sluice 
made capable of penning in the water, while he ftaid at Ram/gate. 
Mefirs. AunerT and LarprimMaupaye, arriving at this time, and 
Mr. Paris attending: the Gates being hung, and all the Sluices 

ut down at high water; the Committee attended at ow water, and 
ocien ordered all the men to be ready, and placing them in proper 
proportions at the Gates and Sluices, the men applied themfelves to 
the Aandles to ftart the Sluices, when the /pindles upon which the 
wheels were fixed, droke upon the frf attempt of every Sluice; fo 
that at prefent, there was no poffibility of raifing any more than the 
two Sluices in the Gates, and which indeed were drawn by tackle 
blocks; but the force and power of the fream iffuing through thefe 
two Sluices only, was {o amazingly great, that in its immediate action, 
it forced up the Chalk Rock, to the depth of fix and feven feet, and 
carried pieces of it, of three to four hundred weight, to the diftance 
of 60 or 70 feet; and in its courfe, it cleared away the file and ful- 
lage, down to the chalk, to low water mark; the ftream continuing 
ftrong 2 or 300 feet without the Harbour’s Mouth.— Some defeéts 
were found in the Wall and other parts, which being remedied as 
well as time would permit, the water was ordered to be pent up in 
the Bafon again, and the sackle blocks to be applied to the S/uices as 
well as to shofe of the Gates ; yet though all the people were properly 
placed, there was no poffibility of raifing more than two Sluices, ex- 
clufive of thofe of the Gates, notwithftanding 30 or 40 men heaved 
at each Sluice. However, with a great deal of Jabour and difficulty, 
the Committee afterwards got thofe S]uices ftarted twice again ; and 
were happy to inform the Board, that the effeéts produced exceeded 
the general expectation; the flream of water carrying the fand a 
great way beyond the entrance of the Harbour, in fuch quantities, 
that the Sea, at the diftance of a mile, was obferved to be exceed- 
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Snp thick and foul. The deep channels through the fand in the 
Harbour, appeared fimilar to the Beds of Rivers, and the general 
voice feemed unanimous, in teftifying their firm belief that the 
BACK WATER would effectually clean/e the Harbour.’ 

In 1781, the fifth and fixth fluices were completed; and, 


after running a few times, it was found that the bank was 
confiderably decreafed ; and from the whole operation of the 
fluices, there appeared the greateft reafon to believe that the 
fifth and fixth, particularly the laft, would be effective in 
clearing the caf? fide of the harbour. ‘ From this era,’ adds 
Mr. Smeaton, ‘ Ramfgate harbour began to put off that for- 
lorn appearance of a repofitory of mud, and to aflume a more 


refpectable afpeé than it had for fifteen years patt.’ 
The next fe€tion contains an account of the tranfactions re- 


lative to building a dock, together with feveral other improve- 
ments, recommended by Mr. Smeaton, and carried into exe- 
cution. It cefcribes the progrefs of the work till the end of 
1787, the time of Mr. Smeaton’s third vifit, and of the death 
of John Barker, Efq. the chairman. 

In confequence of this gentleman’s deceafe, Mr. Aubert was 
tleéted chairman of the truftees; and, by his recommendation, 
Mr. Smeaton was appointed engineer to Ramfgate harbour, 
having under him Mr. John Gwyn, as refident furveyor.— The 
principal object now to be fought, was to render the harbour 
a place of quiet and Tafety for the fhipping ; as, fince the build- 
ing of the crofs wall, fo great an agitation had at particular 
times prevaiied, as to render it unfafe. To remedy this incon- 
venience, it was refolved to carry out an advanced pier from 
the eaft pier head; ‘ which, being built in a proper direction, 
would not only keep out the heavy fea that then tumbled in with 
hard gales of wind, and thus make the harbour more fafe and 
tuiet, but that the coming into the harbour would be more 
fafe and eafy : for it was obferved, that at and near high water 
time, the tide running brifkly from the weftward acrofs the 
harbour’s mouth, obliged the fhips and veffels that intended to 
make the harbour, to come down from the weftward ; whereas, 
if the pier were extended in the proper direction, they would 
then come in right along with the tide, and with greater faci- 
lity."—T his work has accordingly been, in part, executed, 
and has been attended with the advantages which were ex- 
pected, 

The report clofes with a view of the prefent ftate of Ramf« 
gate harbour, which, being matter of general concern, we 
fhall lay before our readers; only obferving that the fubjoined 
lift of thips, to which it has afforded fhelter, and their in- 
creafed number within thefe laft tea years, {peak more in fa- 


Your of its utility, than any language that we can ufe, 
Kez * The 
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« The operation of the Sluices, as has been defcribed, has gradu. 
ally cleared out a broad {pace or channel through the middle of 
the Outward Harbour, from the Gates to the Pier Heads; and the 
bottom lying upon a gentle flope, there is above fix feet more water 
in that matesial part now, than in the year 1774; fo that veflfels 
drawing from 10 to 11 feet water, can go into the Bafon in zeap 
tides, and in /pring tides thofe drawing from 14 to 15 feet. 

* Under the Curve of the Eaft Pier, the Sluices have now cleared 
a Channel capable of taking two fhips abreaft, with clearance for 
paflage, where, at neap tides, there is from 15 to 16 feet water, and 
at {pring tides, from about 20 feet, and often 22; fo that not only 
Veflels of 300 Tons, the primary obje@ of this arbour, may come 
into it in a// sides, but at /pring tides larger fhips than are generally 
emploved in the Merchants Service.—It is here in reality no mate- 
rial objection, that a veflel cannot come in from the Downs at low 
ewater; becaufe fhe is not in diftrefs sSere, ull the tide is rifen to 
that point of height, when it begins to run xerthward; and ther, 
it has been fhewn, that there is always water to go into Ram/gate : 
and that, with every wind whereby fhe can be annoyed in the Dowzns, 
fhe will run right before it into Ram/gate; and every wind that will 
be fair for fhips to proceed upon their voyages, from the Dowzs, 
will be alfo fair for their failing from Ram/zate. 

‘ If, therefore, it is really eligible to have an harbour for the re- 
ception of fhips in diilrefs, from the Dowas, it mult be upon the 
fiat foore of the L/le of Thanet; and no place has yet been poinced 
out, fo proper as Ram/gate. 

‘ It probably will be thought by many who curforily view the 
place, and are not fully apprized of the requifites of an artificial 
harbour, to be a defect, that this harbour is not entirely covered with 
‘water, all over its area, at low water; but the daw is really of the 
greatett utility, as wil! appear when the pilot’s reprefentation, p. 57, 
is fully confidered. However, nutwithlianding that for the reafons 
already mentioned, none of the fluices have been brought to play 
upon the dank, yet ithas in reality fo much watted, that the higheft 
part of what now remains, is dower by fue feet than the middle of 
the harbour was in 1774: and indeed ic is fo far watted and waiting, 
that probably it will not be many years, before expedients will be 
found neceilary to preserve it. There have already been complaints, 
that it is grown fo low, that at neap tides the veflvis (on account of 
its being overflowed) cannot get their ballaft therefrom; and the 
expedient of filling barges ix readine/s, has lately been ordered by 
the trultees, for a remedy of that defe&. Ac a fpring tide, there 
is now 13 feet water over it, fo that anumber of the imalier veflels 
may occafionally lie upon it. 

* Befides the completion of she advanced pier, and works now in 
hand, there is obvioufly a number of articles of contfiderable ex- 
pence, that would greatly tend to improve, (trengthen, and con- 
firm the whole Work, and which may very well be ex/e.e./ muit be 
the cafe when the various councils, turns of fortune, and chances 
this Work has undergone, are confidered: and, after all, an har- 
bour, that mut {ubfitt by the artificial power of fuices, mutt be fub- 
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je&t to a continual expence, and will require great care, to keep every 
thing in repair and in order; but if every thing is duly, properly, 
and attentively performed, I doubt not but to fee the time when it 
will be faid, notwithitanding its m/sfortunes and the ch/oguy that has 
been occafionally caft upon it, to be a work worthy of the expence it 
has incurred. I will conclude with faying, that according to my 
information, 130 fails of fhips and veff=ls were at ome time in the har- 
bour in Janvary 1791; driven in by ttrefs of weather: amongé which 
were four Weft Indiamen richly laden, from 350 to 500 Tons: and 
if we are to fuppofe, that the whole, or the greateit part of thefe 
130 fhips and veffels would have been riding in the Dowas, during 
this ftormy weather, we need not be at a lo‘s to judge what a num- 
ber of additional dangers and difficulties muft have been in the way 
of thofe which aétually did ride there. J underftand, the number of 
veffels in the Dowzs at one time, has rarely ever exceeded 300 fail, 
but in the bad weather in the beginning of the year 1790, and the 
prefent year, the Dowzs were in a great degree cleared, there being 
in reality few /oips left riding in them. 

A List of the Numser of SHIPS and VESSELS that have taken 

Shelter in Ram/gate Harbour in ftormy Weather. 


In 1780 -—— — 29 
1781 _— _ 5 
1782 _ _ 240 
1783 me = 149 
1734 om ~m 159 
1785 — — 213 
1786 — — 238 
1787 a — 247 
1788 — — 172 
1739 — — 320 
1790 — mae 337 


* Among the above were feveral from 300 to 500 tons burthen 
and upwards. 

‘ Within the Jaft feventeen months upwards of Six hundred fail of 
feips and veffls have taken fhelter in the harbour, of which adove 
three hundred were bound to and from the port of London. 

« Evidence can be produced, that the Harbour has been this Win- 
ter the means of faving a great many fhips and veffels; and pro- 
perty to the amount of between two and three hundred thoufand 
pounds, with a great number of valuable lives, which otherwife 
would have been driven upon the flats and rocks, and in all proba- 
bility loft.’ 

We have now laid before the public an account of this great 
national work ; and if we have taken up much of their time, it 
is becaufe we thought the fubject both interefting and im- 
portant. We conclude, then, by teftifying our fenfe of 
Mr. SMEATON’s merits, whofe means are fo well adapted 
to the defired ends, that every plan in his hands feems to 


profper, 
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A plan of Ramfgate harbour, and a ufeful map of the Downs, 
and the adjacent Kentith coaft, are prefixed to this Hiftorical 


Report. (F. 
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Art. VIII. Experiments and Odfervations on the Auguftura Bark. 
By Auguftus Everard Brande, Apothecary to the Queen. &vo. 
pp- 86. 1s.6d. Payne. 1791. 

EVERAL writers have fpoken of the Anguftura bark, with- 
out being able to afcertain any particulars refpecting its na- 
tural hiftory. Mr. Brande obferves, that * it has, by fome 

German botanifts, been confidered as the bark of a fpecies of 

Magnolia, probably the Glauca. But the bark, both of that 

and the Grandifora, differ completely from the Anguftura.’ 
Refpecting the refemblance of this bark to that of the Brucea 

antidyfenterica, we have the following information ; 


‘ Happening to read Mr. Bruce’s account * of a bark by which 
he was cured of a very obftinate and dangerous dyfentery, and 
which he defcribes as.a clean, clear, wrinkled bark, of a light 
brown colour ; and of a plain fimple bitter tafte, without any thing 
aromatic or refinous, but leaving in the throat and palate fome- 
thing of roughnefs refembling Ipecacuanha ; it ftruck me that this 
defcription, as well as what Mr. Bruce fays of its operation, agreed 
very nearly with the Anguftura. I therefore requefted my much- 
efteemed friend, the late Dr. Woide, to fhew Mr. Bruce this bark, © 
which I fent him, and to afk whether it refembled that to which 
he owed his recovery. The anfwer I received was, That he 
thought they were perfectly alike: they could not be compared, as 
his aden had been loft. The fhrub, from the root of which 
Mr. Brute’s bark was taken, is called by the Abyflinians Wooc1- 
noos, and grows abundantly in the low parts of their country. 
From the feeds he brought over, plants had been raifed in Europe ; 
and the fhrub is now in a very vigorous ftate in the Royal garden 
at Kew; where it flowers, but bears no fruit. Sir Jofeph Banks 
had named it Brucea antidy/fenteric¢a, which fynonim has been changed 
to ferruginea by Monf. l’Heritier, and under this name it will be 
found in the Hortus Kewenfis t. 

ITT _ Se = ee ee ee) 

* See this account at Jarge, in the third volume of our New Se- 
ries, p. 121. 

+ ‘ Dioécia Tetrandria. 

Brucea ferruginea, 
Mafc. Calyx quadriphyllus ; Petala quatuor, 
Fem. Calyx & Corolla uti in Mafc. 
Pericaspia quatuor monofperma. 
Brucea—l’Heritier Stirp. Nov. p. 19. tab, x. 
Brucea antidyfenterica, ]. F. Miter, Icon. tab. xxve 
African Brucea. 
Native of Africa; introduced in 1775. 
Flowers in April and May. | 
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« I procured a fpecimen, and a little of the bark, of the Brucea, 
and thought it fomewhat refembled the Anguftura as to tafte ; and, 
if it had lefs acrimony, that confiderable allowances muft be made 


for the difference of foil and climate. In the laft volume of the 
Edinburgh Medieal Commentaries there is, however, the following 
paflage: ‘* But we may obferve, that the Cortex Angufture, as ob- 
tained from London, appears to us to be eflentially different, both 
in its appearance and fenfible qualities, from the dried bark of the 
Brucea antidyfenterica, obtained from the trees growing in the bo- 
tanical garden of this city, and which were raifed from feeds given 
to the late Dr. Hope by Mr. Bruce.’ 

Mr. Brande has given this bark, either in powder, infufion, 
decoction, or tincture, with great fuccefs, in dyfenteries and 
diarrhzas, in fevers, particularly in agues, and in all difeafes 


requiring general tonics, 
o this publication is added, a letter from Dr. George 


Pearfon, who fpeaks highly in favour of the medicine: but, 
inftead of confidering it as poffeffing the virtues of the Cin- 
chona, he thinks it produces the effects of the warm vegetable 
bitters; and that it may render all the other articles under the 
head of Amara calida unneceflary. Accordingly, he has pre- 
fcribed it in feveral hundred cafes, with the view of exciting 
the appetite for food, and of affifting the digeftive powers ; as 
in the dyfpepfia, from hard drinking; in various chronical 
diforders, as dropfies and indurated abdominal vifcera ; in hyfte- 
ria; and in the convalefcent ftate after fevers. Dr. P. generally 
preferred the tincture. 

The dofes in which Mr. Brande has exhibited this remedy, 
have been, of the powder, as far as twenty grains in every three 
hours; generally, however, lefs. The infufion is made with 
half an ounce of the bruifed bark to a pint of boiling water: 
the decoction of the fame ftrength: the dofe, one ounce to an 
ounce and a half. Of the tinéture, prepared with one ounce 
of bark to fixteen of proof fpirit, the dofe is about one 


drachm, oO 
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Art. IX. Do&or Zimmermann’s Converfations with the late King 
of Prufia, when he attended him in his laft Illnefs, a little be- 
fore his Death ; to which are added, feveral curious Particulars 
and Anecdotes of that extraordinary Prince. ‘Tranflated from 


the laft Edition. 8vo. pp. 150. 2s. 6d. Forfter. 1791. 


R. ZIMMERMANN, like many other anecdote writers and 
biographers of the prefent day, has not been lefs ftudious 

to difplay his ewn character than that of his hero, We can- 
not fay that his converfations with the King throw much 


light on the interefting peculiarities of this extraordinary man. 
Ee4 There 
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There are circumftances in human life, which level all condi- 
tions of mind, as well as of fortune. Frederick, during his 
laft illnefs, difcovered the weaknefles of inferior mortals. He 
was impatient under fuffering ; he entertained hope againft rea~ 
fon; he was defirous of recovering health, but unwilling to 
employ the means moft likely to promote that purpofe. In 
whatever perfonally regarded himfelf, he behaved like an ordi- 
nary man: but in his unremitting attention to public affairs, 
and to the interefts of his kingdom, we may recognize, even 
during his laft illnefs, the hero of the war of feven years, and 
the wonder of the eighteenth century ; of whofe reign, com. 
pared with that of Philip of Macedon, a writer of our own 
country has given, in a narrow compafs, fo ftrong and fo in- 


terefting a delineation *. 

As a fpecimen of the tranflation, we infert the following 
paragraph, tending to deftroy many fcandalous calumnies, 
which envy and malignity have ever been too bufily employed 
in heaping on greatnefs: 

¢ Though Frederic read only French books, and fet a higher 
efteem on Voltaire than on Gotfched, he was no lefs great and 

ood, at all times, in every thing which he did; and, notwith- 
_ ane Tos this, his goodnefs was doubted even till the moment of 
his death. Count de Mirabeau was not afhamed to fay, in his 
famous Letter to Frederic William II. ‘* Frederic merited the ad- 
miration, but never the love of mankind.” —The King’s behaviour 
to me, and many expreflions which I heard from his mouth, prove 
the goodnefs of his heart; for, without this valuable quality, he 
would not have fhewn himfelf fo friendly and grateful towards me. 
One day, when I had the good fortune to confole him in a mo- 
ment of dejection, had he not pofleffed real goodnefs of heart, he 
would not have faid—‘** I never receive greater pleafure than when 
I can caufe a houfe to be built for a poor man, Nothing in life 
ever gave me greater pain, than when I faw my poor foldiers, 
who had expofed their lives for their country, negleéted when fick 
or wounded: nothing ever afflitled me more than when I have 
found myfelf the innocent caufe of the death of any perfon what- 
ever,”’ It appears to me that, if any ever exifted, thefe are traits of 
humanity, and of a noble and feeling heart.—Haller feems as if 
defirous of infinuating, in the third book of his U/ong, that, ac- 
cording to Frederic, there was no difference between right and 
wrong, and that this great man placed vice above virtue: yet the 
moit certain and beft authenticated anecdotes of the life of my hero 
plainly thew, that he poffefied the moft amiable qualitiesgood- 
nefs of heart, mildnefs, a difpofition to attend always to the differ- 
ent firuations of mankiod ; in fhort, benevolence, fenfibility, and 
the molt paternal tendernefs towards his fubjects. When his father, 
who was far from treating him as a good father ought to treat a 





* See Dr. Gillies’s View of the Reign of Frederick, &¢. 
fon, 
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fon, fent for him to his bed-fide, in the laft moments of his life, he 
was feen to quit the apartment in tears, very much affected, and 
opprefied with grief. ‘Tears, in this fituation, indicate quite an- 
other thing than the tears which are generally fhed.—-But let us 
read only his affecting and interefting correfpondence with Suhm, 
or the charming and friendly letters which he wrote, during the 
war of feven years, to the old countefs of Camas, and we will then 
fee whether it is poffible to doubt refpecting the character of the 
hereditary prince, and that of the king. His conititution was not 
robuft; and the weaknefs of his nerves, and fome exceffes in youth, 
had brought many complaints upon him at a very early period of 
life. When very young, he had exhaulted and enervated him(elf by 
women ; and, the year before his acceffion to the throne, he confefled 
to Suhm that he was become impotent. My unhappy experience, ° 
fays he, in one of his lecters to that gentleman, has made mea 
phyfician. But who ever knew better than Frederic how to harden 
and ftrengthen his body by the effects of character and difpofition ?” 





Art. X. Phyfical and Chemical Effays: Tranflated from the origi- 
nal Latin of Sir Torbern Bergman, Knight of the Order of 
Wala, Profeffor of Chemiitry at Upfal, &c. &c. &c. ‘To which 
are added, Notes and IiJuftrations by the T'ranflator. Vol. III. 
Svo. pp. 462. 6s. Boards. Printed at Edinburgh, London, 
Evans. 1791. : 


HE merits of Profeflor Bergman’s works are fo generally 

known to all who have any acquaintance with chemiftry, 

and the works themfelves to thofe who can read the originals, 

that it is unnecefiary for us, with refpect to the prefent volume, 

to do any thing more than enumerate the fubjects contained 
in it. 

I, The firft article, which makes a third part of the whole, 
is a Hiftory of Chemifiry, and of the chemical arts, from their 
origin, fabulous as well as hiftorical, to the time of the 
inftitution of philofophical focieties in Europe, a little beyond 
the middle of the 17th century. It is very much to be regretted 
that the author did not live to camplete the plan: from the 
critical abilities, and the extenfive knowlege, fo confpicuous 
in the part here executed, we might have expeéted, in the 
hiftory of the difcoveries and theories of the interefting period 
thence to the prefent time, a more important work than that 
which has lately been fupplied by another hand *.—II. Analy/is 
of Lithomarga, a genus of earths, of which the Hamphhire ful- 
ler’s earth, and the terra Lemnia, are among us the beft 
known : they confift of filex, with one half or lefs of argil, 
and a little chalk, magnefia, and iron calx.—lIlII. Of the Af- 





* See the Appendix to our laft volume, p. 543. 
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Fe/tine earth; which, from an analyfis of thirteen different fpe. 
cics, appears to be a compound of all the five fimple earths, 
and calx of iron, in very different proportions.—IV. Thoughts 
on a Natural Syftem of Fofils; on their criteria, methods of exa- 
mination, arrangement, clafles, genera, {pecies, varieties, no- 
menclature, &c. The arrangement of foffils here propofed, 
from their component ingredients enumerated in the order of 
their refpective quantities, would certainly be very defirable, 
and form a truly fcientific oryfology; but the difficulties of 
reducing it to practice are, we doubt, infuperable-——-V. Of the 
Combination of Mercury with Marine Acid, the various procefles 
for making corrofive fublimate, &c.—VI. Procefs for burning 
Bricks, and rendering them durable.-VII. On the Waters o 

Midvi, and Lokarne, their hiftory, analyfis, and virtues. —VILI. 
Of Cobalt, Nickel, Platina, and Manganefe, with the precipi- 
tates which they afford; fhewing them to be diftin@ metallic 
bodies, and not, as had been fuppofed by many, compolitions 
of other metals. —1X, Ob/ervations on Urinary Calculi, and their 
analyfis. 

With regard to the tranflation, it appears fuperior to the twa 
preceding volumes in clofenefs to the original, and not inferior 
in general correctnefs of language; though we naw and then 
meet with fome peculiarities of expreffion, which lead us to 
fuppofe the tranflator of this volume to be a foreigner. One of 
the principal of thefe is, when a Latin or Greek word happens 
to be introduced, putting it, not in the nominative as we do, 
but in the fame cafe which would be governed by the other 
words connected with it, if they alfa were in the fame lan- 
guage: thus he fpeaks of underftanding xpuzoromZIN, (p. 37+) 
~~the appellation of a covetous xputomonTOY, (40.)—calling 
mercury spuHN, (15.)—diftilling the aguam nitri, (149.)—an 
author mentioning ferrarias et fcobes, (113.)—writing concern- 
ing fenefiris, (121.) From not being converfant, as it would 
feem, in the Exglifh writers on thefe fubjects, (for his notes, 
though they are but few, fhew him to be not unacquainted 
with the fubjects themfelves,) he fometimes copies the Latin 
names of the original, and fometimes gives a more literal tranf- 
lation of technical expreffions, than our language will properly 
admit. Lrfordia (141.) fhould be Erfort; crucibles of Yp- 
fenfia (1§6.) crucibles of Yps, or black-lead crucibles ; nicco- 
lum and platinum, (278, & alibi,) are with us nickel and pla- 
tina, as the tranflator has himfelf difcovered toward the end of 
the work ; Geberus, (144, & paffim,) we call Geber ; and Frem- 
bleyius, (209.) is our countryman Mr. Trembley. Inftead of 
a folution being diflurbed by alkali, (190. 198.) we fay it is 
rendered turbid ; inftead of one ingredient in a compofition be- 
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ing heavier than another, (242.272. ) it is im greater quan- 
tity; and inftead of one fubftance being corrupted by another, 
(344). it is adulterated, contaminated, mixed, &c. The 
candid reader, however, will not be much offended by little 
blemifhes of this kind, as they are not numerous, nor do 
they produce any obfcurity in the fenfe; nor fhould we have 
pointed out fo many inftances of them, if we did not confider 


the tranflation as a work of merit. Chis 
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Art. XI. Elements of Chemifiry. By M.J. A. Chaptal, Pro- 
feflor of Chemiftry at Montpelier, &c, ‘Tranflated from the 
French. 3 Vols. 8vo. About 412 Pages in each, 485. 
Boards. Robinfons. 1791. 

M CHAPTAL appears to have laboured very iuccefsfully in 

*diffufing among his countrymen, of the province of Lan- 
guedoc, a tafte for chemical knowlege, and for the arts that de~ 
pend on it; 

‘ I might call (fays he) upon the public voice; and it would de- 
clare that, fince the eftablifhment of leftures on chemiftry, between 
three and four hundred perfons have every year derived advantage 
from inftructions in this fcience. It is well known that our ancient 
fchools of medicine and furgery, whofe fuccefs and fplendour are 
conneéted with the general intereft of this province, are more flau- 
rifhing and more numerous fince that period. And with the fame 
confidence I might appeal to the public, that our manufactures are 
daily increafing in perfection; that feveral new kinds of induftry 
have been introduced into Languedoc ; that, in a regular fucceffion, 
abufes have been reformed in the manufactories, while the proceffes 
of the arts have been fimplified ; that the number of coal-mines ac- 
tually wrought is increafed; and that, upon my principles, and in 
confequence of my care and attention, manufataries of alum, of 
oil of vitriol, of copperas, of brown red, of artificial pozzolana, of 
cerufe, of white lead, and others, have been eftablifhed in feveral 
parts of the province.’ 

We mutt acknowlege, however, that in the application of 
chemiftry to the arts, the prefent performance does not altoge~ 
ther come up to our expectation: for, though the general prin- 
ciples of the chemical arts and manufactures, according as the 
materials of them occur in the courfe of the work, are wel! 
developed and explained, and indeed make an effential part of 
the chemical fyftem itfelf; yet the praétical information, or the 
Jaéis relative to their operations and effects, is for the moft part, 
remarkably fuperficjal ; and the author feems even ta be moft 
{paring of his inftruétions, where they would appear to us to be 
moft neceflary. In the art of Dyeing for example, which is 
treated at fome length under the head of vegetable colours 
(ili. 140—160,) he gives an ingenious theory of colours ix 

general, 
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general, of the different {pecies of matter pofleffing colour, of 
the extraction of coloured matter from bodies containing it, 
and of fixing this matter on cloth, &e. either in virtue of its own 
affinity to the cloth, or by means of an intermedium, which has 
a ftrong affinity both to the one and the other: but the moft 
intelligent chemift, who attempts actually to produce the effedts 
pointed out, will frequently find himfelf at a lofs for particulars 
with which his inftructor ought to have furnifhed him. The 
preparation of the indigo vat, the moft dificult and the leaf 
underftood of all the procefles of the Dyer, and the fimple and 
well known operations on fafflower, or baftard faffron, makea 
{triking contraft in the following paragraph : 

‘ The colouring matters of this clafs [refinous} are all foluble in 
alkali or lime; and thefe are the fubftances ufed to diffolve them in 
water, and precipitate them upon ftuffs. Lime is the true folvent 
of indigo; but alkali is the folvent of other fubitances of the fame 
elafs. For example: When it is required to make ufe of the co. 
Jouring matter of baftard fafiron, the firft proceeding confiits in 
wafhing it in much water, to clear it of the extractive and yellowih 
principle, which is very abundant ; and the refinous principle is 
afterwards diffolved by means of alkali, from which folvent it is 
precipitated upon the ftuffs by means of acids. In this manner it is 
that the poppy-coloured filk is made. This refinous principle may 
alfo be combined with talc, after it has been extracted by an alkali, 
and precipitated by an acid; in which cafe the refult is vegetable 
red. ‘To make this pigment, the yellow colour of faffron or car- 
thamus is firft extracted by means of wafhing. Five or fix percent. 
of its weight of foda is mixed with the refidue; and cold water 
poured on, which takes up a yellow matter; and this, by the ad- 
dition of lemon juice, depofits a red fecula. The red fecula, 
mixed with levigated talc, and moiftened with lemon juice, forms 
a pafte, which is putinto potsto dry. If the red be foluble in 
fpirit of wine, it is vegetable; butif not, itis mineral, and is 
ufually vermilion.’ 

The next paragraph contains another procefs on indigo, 
which, though far eafier than that to which he alludes, at 
the beginning of the preceding, is defcribed much more parti- 
cularly; though not fo infiructively, nor indeed fo accurately, as 
might be wifhed: 


* Acids may be ufed inftead of alkalies in fixing fome of thefe 
colours upon vfs. To make a permanent blue, inftead of diffolving 
indigo by means of lime, it is fometimes diffolved in oil of vitriol. 
This folution is poured into the bath, and the alumed ftuff is pafled 
through it. J'Jannels are dyed blue at Montpelier in this way. 
This operation depends merely on an extreme divifion of the indigo 
by the acid.’ 


Now permanence is by no means the charadter of this dye, for 
wt is the leaft permanent of all that are made with indigo: 
I brightnefs 
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brightnefs is the quality that brought it into vogue. It would 
have been proper to mention, that the indigo muft be reduced 
to very fubtile powder, and the mixture of it with the acid fre- 
quently ftirred; that the addition of water prevents the acid 
from acting, though the folution, when effected, bears to be di- 
luted at pleafure; that the diluted liquor, moderately heated, 
dyes woollen and filk of a pale, bright blue: but that a boiling 
heat immediately decompofes it; and that it is gradually de- 
compofed alfo by long ttanding. The ftatement of fagts in this 
manner, fo far as they are known, is what we mean by an in 
frudtive account of a procefs; and M. Chaptal might, in thrs 


refpect, have been much more inftructive than he is, without 


any material enlargment of the bulk of his volumes, On the 
prefent (ubject, we may add farther, that the acid {olution of in- 
dizo, fo far diluted as not to corrode paper nor filk, has been fold 
under the name of Jiguid blue and ultramarine blue; and would, 
on many occafions, be an ufeful preparation, if it were not fo 
liable to fuffer decompofition: it might therefore be advifeable 
to keep the ffrong folution for ufe, and drop a little of it into 
water aS it may be wanted. 

Asa fy/tem of the new chemiftry, this work is truly excellent: 
it is perfpicuous, comprehenfive, and engaging: the doctrines 
of Lavoifier are well fupported, and, in feveral inftances, ex- 
tended ; particularly in refpect to the conftitution of vegetable 
and animal productions, which make the fubject of the third 
volume. The author has ventured to change one of the names 
of the new nomenclature, viz. azote, which has often been cen- 
fured, and is contrary to the very principles on which the no- 
menclature was founded: the names given to all the fimple fub- 
itances were meant to exprefs their charaderiflic properties, but 
the azotic property (that of being unfit for fupporting the life of 
animals, ) is common to all the gafes, except vital air: it was in- 
tended alfo, that all the acids and their combinations fhould be 
denominated from their radicals ; and, therefore, azote being the 
radical of the mtrous acid, this acid itfelf fhould have been called 
the azotic acid, and its combinations azotates and azotites. Ma. 
Chaptal has, therefore, fubitituted the term xitrogene, and thus 
makes all the denominations of this acid confiftent and uniform 
with thofe of the others ; mitrogene and nitrogenous gas, nitrous 
and mitric acid. nitrates and nitrites: but, on the other hand, it 
fhould be confidered, that this fame azote is the radical of ammo- 
niac or volatile alkali; as alfo (according to M. Girtaner’s ex- 
periments, announced in the Fournal de Phyfique for November 
laft,) of aimofpheric air; fo that it has as good a claim to the 
appellation ot ammoniacogene, or aerogene, as of nitrogene. M. 


Girtaner’s difcovery peints out another alteration which will be 
neceflary 
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neceflary to render the nomenclature confiftent: the bafis of 
inflammable air (the phlogi/fon of the old fchool, and the hydros 
gene of the new,) he finds to be the radical of muriatic acid. 
Now the azote being fuppofed to form atmofpheric air with a 
fmall quantity of oxygene, and mitrous acid with a larger; and 
this inflammable principle, in the correfponding degrees of ox. 
ygenation, to form water and muriatic acid; if the former fhould 
be called nitrogene, the latter has furely an equal right to be 


called smuriogene. 
As the theory of colours appears to us one of the moft curi. 


ous parts of the work, and one that will beft admit of being de. 
tached, naving no immediate dependance on any of the doctrines 
in difpute, we fhall prefent our readers with an abftract of it, 
Several of the French chemifts have already noticed the influ- 
ence of oxygene (or the bafis of vital air,) on colours: but we 
believe this gentleman is the firft who has attempted a general 


theory on the fubject. 
« Colours (he obfer:es,) are all formed in the folar light. The 
roperty which bodies poflefs of abforbing fome rays, and reflect. 
ing others, forms the various tinges of colours with which they are 
decorated, as is proved from the experiments of Newton. —— But in 
what manner do the coloured bodies of the three kingdoms of nature 
acquire the property of conftantly reflecting one determined kind of 
rays? This is a very delicate queition ; for the elucidation of which 
I fhall bring together a few facts. 

* It appears that the three colours which are the mofi eminently 
gorge only colours to which we need pay attention, —that 
s to fay, the blue, the yellow, and the red,—are developed in the 
bodies of the three kingdoms by a greater or lefs abforption of 
oxigene, which combines with the various principles of thofe 
bodies, 

‘ In the mineral kingdom, the firft impreffion of fire, or the firf 
degree of calcination, developes a blue colour, fometimes inter- 
{perfed with yellow, as is obfervable when lead, tin, copper, iron, 
or other metals, are expofed in a ftate of fufion to the action of the 
air, to haften their cooling. This may be efpecially obferved in 
fteel plates which are coloured blue by heating. 

‘ Metals acquire the property of reflecting the yellow colour by 
combining with a preater quantity of oxigene ; and accordingly we 
perceive this colour in moft of them, in proportion as the calcina- 
tion advances, Mafiicot, litharge, ochre, orpiment, and yellow 
precipitate, are inftances of this. 

‘ A ftronger combination of oxigene appears to produce the red; 
whence we obtain minium, coleothar, red precipitate, &c. 

‘ This procefs is not uniform through all the bodies of the mine- 
ral kingdom ; for it is natural to infer that the effeéts muft be mo- 
dified by the nature of the bafe with which the oxigene combines. 
‘Thus it is that in fome of them we perceive the blue colour almot 


immediately followed by a black; which may eafily be accounted 
for, 
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for, on the confideration that there is a very flight difference be- 
tween the property of reflecting the weakeft rays, and that of reflect- 
ing none at all. 

‘ To give additional force to the obfervations here made, we may 
alfo take notice that the metals themfelves are moft of them colour- 
lefs, and become coloured by calcination ; that is to fay, by the 
fixation and combination of oxigene. 

‘ The effects of the combination of oxigené are equally evident 
in the mineral as in the vegetable [in the vegetable as in the mine- 
ral] kingdom; and in order to convince ourielves of this, we need 
only follow the operations in the method of preparing and develop- 
ing the principal colours, fuch as indigo, paftel [woad,] turnfole, 
&c.— We likewife obferve that the firft degree of combination of 
oxigene with oil (in combuftion) developes the blue colour for the 
inftant. 

‘ The blue colour is formed in dead vegetables only by ferment- 
ation. Now in thefe cafes there is a fixation of oxigene. This oxi- 
gene combines with the fecula in indigo, with an extractive principle 
in turnfole, &c.; and moft colours are likewife fufceptible of being 
coverted into red by a greater quantity of oxigene. Thus it is that 
turnfole reddens by expofure to air, or to the action of acids: be- 
caufe the acid is decompofed upon the mucilage, which is the recep- 
tacle of the colour ; as may be feen in fyrup of violets, upon which 
the acids are decompofed when concentrated. The fame thing does 
not happen when a feca/a is faturated with oxigene, and does not 
admit of the decompofition of the acid. Hence it is that indigo 
does not become red by acids, but is on the contrary foluble in 
them. It is likewife for the fame reafon that we obferve a red co- 
lour developed in vegetables in which an acid continually atts, as in 
the leaves of the oxalis, of the virgin vine, the common forrel, and 
the ordinary vine. Hence alfo it happens that acids brighten moft 
of the red colours; and that a very highly-charged metallic oxide 
is ufed as the mordant for fcarlet. 

‘ We find the fame colours developed in the animal kingdom, 
by the combination of the fame principle. When fiefh meat putre- 
fies, the firft impreffion of the oxigene confifts in producing a blue 
colour; whence the blue appearance of mortifications, of flefh be- 
coming putrid, of game too long kept.——-This blue colour is fuc- 
ceeded by red, as is obferved in the preparation of cheefes, which 
become covered with a mouldinefs at firft of a blue colour, but af- 
terwards becoming red. 

* All the phenomena of the combination of air with the feveral 
principles in different proportions may be obferved in the flame of 
bodies actually on fire. This flame is blue when the combuftion 
is flow ; red, when ftronger and more complete ; and white, when 
ftill more perfect. 

‘ From the foregoing facts, we may conclude that the blue ray is 
the weakelt, and is confequently reflected by the firft combination 
of oxigene. We may add the following fact to thofe we have alread 
exhibited. The colour of the atmofphere is blueifh: the light of 
the ftars is blue, as M. Mariotte has proved, in the year 1678, by 
receiving the light of the moon upor white paper: the light of a 
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clear day reflected into the fhade by fnow, is of a fine blue, accord. 
ing to the obfervations of Daniel Major (Ephem. des Curiof. de la 
Nature, 1671.)’ 

The tranflation of this work, by Mr. W. Nicholfon, bears 
evident marks of attention; and though the French mode of 
expreflion may, now and then, be followed more clofely than 
was neceflary, we have feldom feen a tranflation of this kind 
more free from pofitive faults: nor muft we omit to take no- 
tice of a material convenience to the reader, that the particular 
fubjeéts treated, are every where diftinguifhed in the runnin 
titles. On the whole, the work is excellently well calculated 
for diffufing the Lavoifierian philofophy among us; and its in- 
fluence, on the young ftudent, will, we imagine, be almoft ir- 


refiftible. Chis : 





Art. XII. Iiluftrations of Euripides, on the Alcettis. By Richard 
Paul Jodrell, Efg. F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 399- 78. Boards. White. 


HE critical abilities, and the extenfive reading, of Mr. 

Jodrell, are well known, and have been already pointed 
out by us, in our review of the two former volumes of his illuf- 
trations of this celebrated Grecian bard: fee Rev. vol. Ixvii, 
p-401- His plan is continued in the prefent publication; 
which is employed folely in annotations on a fingle drama, 
the Alceftis. Notes, fo numerous, and fo long, would in moft 
hands become tedious: but this author has fo diverfified his 
fubje&t, by explaining allufions to ancient cuftoms with. the 
afliftance of fimilar beautiful paflages from other ancient poets ; 
and by remarking the refemblances which may be found be- 
tween modern manners and thofe of former dates; that we 
feel no diflatisfaftion from the length of diflertations, by which 
we are inftructed, nor from all the number of quotations, by 
which we are amufed. 

The contents of this volume confift of two eflays, and of 
intermediate notes. 

In the preliminary eflay, the plot of the piece is in part 
traced. 

* Conjugal love is the delightful fubject of the Alceftis: its plot 
is delineated by the author in the Prologus. A®fculapius having 
been killed by the lightning of Jupiter, which was forged by 
the Cyclops, Apollo murdered thefe artifts in revenge for his fon. 
Since this action rebelled againft the fovereign of Pagan Heaven, 
it demanded atonement. Apollo was therefore obliged to expiate 
his offence by a fervitude on earth: hence the god deicended from 
the celeftial manfions, and was herd{man to Admetus, king of 
Pherz in Theflaly, His title of Nomius was derived to him from 
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this humble employment. Thus we find Callimachus addreffing 
him in his hymn to this deity: 
Doi Cor x) Nopsov xexAnoxopacy ech xebve, 
"Elie ter “AuQpvond Ccvynridac erpeQev ixmecy 
"Hibés vor tpals xexacvprtvog Adumroio. 
Thee, Nomian, we adore, for from that heav’n 
Defcending thou on fair Amphryfus’ banks 
Didft guard Admetus’ herds. 


€ Theocritus alfo adopts this title: 
"AmcrAwros Nosaioso 
“legov city VOVe 
The facred temple of the Nomian God: 
Virgil invokes the Amphryfian fhepherd among his other rural 
deities in the commencement of the fecond Georgick ; 
Et te memorande canemus 
Paftor ab Amphryfo. 

The origin of paftoral poetry has been affigned to this event, and 
Apollo Nomius honoured with the invention of it. It muft be 
confefled however that the Ancients were not unanimous in their 
opinions concerning the title of this god, fince the different accep- 
tations of the Grecian word, vou0-, afforded different conjectures on 
this fubje&t. Apollo during this terreftrial fervice was treated by his 
royal mafter with every attention of benevolence and hofpitality ; 
Statius makes him thus acknowledge it: 

‘¢ Peliacis hic cum famularer in arvis 
*¢ (Sic Jovis imperia & nigrz voluere forares) 
‘¢ Thora dabat famulo, nec me fentire minorem 
“* Aufus. 

© Hence the god, impreffed with gratitude, refolved to reward 
his liberal benefaftor, and an opportunity foon prefented itfelf. 
When Admetus was labouring under the moft imminent danger of 
death, he obtained from the Deitinies a conditional reprieve for 
him, if another victim could be found as a fubftitute. In this 
diftreffing dilemma the anxious monarch applied to his friends and 
courtiers; but they rejected his propofition. Their loyalty, it 
feems, was of a different quality from that which Dryden has be- 
ftowed on the Englifh in the laft century: He reprefents them pray- 
ing for their fick favereign Charles in thefe words: 

All for his life affail’d the throne, 
All would have brib’d the tkies by offering their own. 


Hence Admetus, refufed by his fubjects, applied to his parents for 
redemption: but they too, though tottering on the grave, would 
not liften to him, for the love of life prevailed over their tendernefs 
for their fon: thus was the monarch abandoned to his approaching 
cataftrophe. In this moment of defpair and horror his confort Ale 
ceftis became the voluntary fubftitute of her refcued lord.’— 

* Alceftis having once become the voluntary fubftitute of Adme- 
tus, the was irrevocably devo:ed to the Dettinies, and the monarch 
had no longer the power of dying for himfelf: this {uppofition, 
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though not fufficiently unfolded by Euripides in the drama, muft 
be admitted, for we cannot reconcile his conduét in the play without 
it. The tragedy opens in that interefting moment, when Alcettis 
is preparing for the approaching ftroke of death. Through the 
whole the deepeft melancholy is united with the moft charming 
pathos: here love is arrayed in its chafteft form: it is neither 
ruffed with the ftorms of boifterous paflion, nor polluted with the 
ftains of criminal intrigue: no romantick extravagance inflates the 
fentiments, no effeminate foftnefs debafes the language: the female 
fex is exalted, and humanity itfelf adorned by this unrivalled 
Queen.’ 

The intermediate notes, or diflertations, are fixty in num- 
ber: we fhall mention the fubjeéts of fome of the principal, and 
occafionally entertain the reader by tranfcribing a part of their 
contents. 

No. 1. treats of the various caufes affigned by the Ancients 
for Apollo’s terreftrial fervitude under Admetus.—No. 2. is on 
the different animals affigned by the Ancients to the cuftody 
of Apollo.—-No. 3. On the idea entertained by various nations 
of antiquity, that a pollution was contracted by the view or 
contact of dead bodies. —No. 4. On the various Latin verfions, 
adopted by the editors and tranflators, to reprefent the Gre- 
cian character of @avalos, or Death, in this drama.—This 
note is curious and entertaining: its purport is to inveftigate 
whether the perfonage Thanatos fhould be rendered by the maf- 
culine noun Orcus, according to Macrobius: Brumoy contends 
that thefe are diftin&t chara&ters in the pagan mythology, and 
adopts da Mort, as his tranflation. ‘The adoption of this fe- 
male term for death gives rife to a criticifm on a remark of 
Harris in his Hermes, where he aflerts that this character of the 
Alceftis is a proof of the natural diftinGtion of fexes obferved in 
languages ; and that Milton had as much the fandtion of na- 
tional opinion for his mafculine Death, as the ancient poets had 
for many of their deities. Even the vulgar, fays he, are fo 
accuftomed to this notion, that a female Death they would 
treat as ridicalous.—In oppofition to this opinion, Mr. Jodrell 
brings many pailages from ancient and modern writers, in 
which Death is perfonifed as a female. He concludes, 

‘ Hence we may fairly maintain, that in this example of Death 
at Jeaft there is no foundation for the fuppofed idea of a natural 
ivitem of genders eflablifhed by Harris. Without deviating too far 
from my immediate object, let us try his hypothefis in other in- 
ftances. The Sun on the principles in the Hermes is pronounced 
fratculine, and the Moon teminine: yet in the Arabick languages 
both Sun and Moon are mafculine nouns, and in the Saxon Sunna 
is feminine, and Mona mafculine: here therefore we may apply 
grammatically that fantaftick line of Dr. Donne, which he ufes me- 
iaphorically : 


Here 
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Here lies a fhe Sun, and a he Moon there. 
Lee has alfo reprefented the Sun as female in his Tragedy of Nero: 
The Sun like a great mourner drives her herfe. 
if we apply to ancient and philofophical teftimony, we may dif- 
cover, that Plutarch in his treatife on [fis and Ufiris afferts, that 
fome Ancients imagined the Moon to have a compound nature of 
male and female, a Qvoiw aposwinru. Another example is the 
Ocean: this Harris declares mafculine from his boitterous nature 
and deep voice; yet Dryden, tranflating Lucretius, thus fays: 


For thee the Ocean fmiles, and {mooths her wavy breatt. 
Tibi rident equora ponti. 
And Cowley in his Anacreontiques thus alludes to the Sea: 
Whilft all her fands thy counters be. 


Another inftance, which militates with the fyftem in the Hermes, 
is the Grecian goddeis Biz, or Strength: fhe is not only perfonified 
asa female by Heliod and Callimachus, but introduced even by 
Afchylus on the ftage as a dramacick character in his Prometheus : 
yet what can be more active, ftrong, or efficacious, which are the 
criterions of the maiculine gender, declared in the Hermes, than 
Strength herfelf? or what more incompatible with thoie fofe 
amiabie qualities, afligned to the femaie nouns in the fame book, 
than this robuit divinity? Hence the preceding inveftigation de- 
monitrates, that there is no fixed ftandard derived from nature in 
human languages on tie fubje&t of genders.’ 


Mr. Jodrell concludes this note by offering another Latin 
word to reprefent @xvalos, which has efcaped the notice of all 
the tranflators and commentators, and is not liable to the feveral 
objections, urged againit the former verfions : this is the Roman 
deity Letum, perfonified by Virgil in his defcription of hell: 


Letumgue laborgue, 
Et confanguineus Leti Sopor, 

No. 5. On the ancient opinion of pagan fuperftition, that the 
fevered lock from the head of the dying morta! was a preliminary 
confecration to death. Our author thinks that this ceremony 
may be traced to the Oriental cuftom in Afia. He adds, 


* An hiftorical anecdote, recorded in Plutarch, has fuggefted to 
me that fuppofition: this biographer in his life of Alexander re- 
lates, that when the Indian Gymnofophift, Calanus, flung himfelf 
On the funeral pile in the prefence of that monarch, he began the 
Initiating ceremony of death by plucking his hair, awx:ducio; tas 
t:yw'y Where the identical verb, confecrated to this devotion, again 
occurs, implying the firft fruits of the ceremony. 1 was amazed to 
find, that a correfponJing rite prevails in Otaheite at this day; but 
we are affured of that fact by Captain Cook in his laft voyage, when 
he defcribes the human vidiim there exhibited from ocular tefti- 
mony. ‘This was a man facrificed to the Eatooa to implore the 
affiftance of the god againft Eimeo. In the courfe of a prayer, pro- 
nounced by the priett, ** fome hair was pulled off the head of the 
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facrifice.”’’ The folemnity itfelf is called Poore Eree or Chief's 
Prayer; and tne victim, who is offered up, Taata taboo or confe- 
crated man. There was alfo a dog killed at the fame time, 
«© whofe hair was finged off.” Here then we have by a fortunate 
combination of events a modern example both of an animal and 
human vidtim devoted to death, and in both of them the hair was 
fevered from the body according to the ancient notion of Pagan 
fuperftition illuftrated in this note. The conformity of cuftoms is 
the beft clue to unravel the origin of thefe inhabitants in the iflands 
of the Pacifick Ocean.’ 

No.g. On the vocal lamentation at funerals, both natural 
and artificial, as practifed by feveral nations, ancient and 
modern.—We mutt pafs over, for want of room, the illuftra. 
tions of natural wailings as practifed at funerals; alfo, the 
curious account of the Prafice, or artificial hirelings, employ- 
ed to be thus vocal; and proceed, in our abftra&t, to 

No. 16. On the modes and examples of pagan fuicide.— 
Two different modes of fuicide are noticed; the one perpe- 
trated by the fword, the other by the halter. The former is 
faid to have been moft honourable, but both were praéctifed by 
refpectable characters of antiquity. In collecting the poetical 
inftances of fuicide by hanging, we rather wonder that Mr. 
Jodrell had not mentioned the memorable attempt of Myrrha, 
as related by Ovid: 

‘¢ Nec mcdus, aut requies, nifi mors, reperitur amoris. 
Mors placet. erigitur: laqueoque inneGere faucs 
Deftinat : et, xond fummo de pofle revin&d, 
Care vale Cinyra, cauffamgue intellige mortis, 
Dixit: et aptabat pallenti vincula collo. 
Murmura verborum fidas nutricis ad aures 
Perveniffe ferunt, limen Jervantis alumne. 
Surgit anus: referatque fores: morti/que parate 
Infirumenta videns, {patio conclamat eodem, 
Seque ferit, fcinditque finus, ereptaque collo 
Vincula dilaniat. tum denique flere vacavit; 
Tum dare complexus, laqueique requirere cauffam. 
Mura filet Virgo, terramque immota tuetur: 
Et deprenfa dolet tarda conamina mortis.”’ 

Ovid. Met. lib. 10. 377, &c. 

No. 39- On the favage quality of the horfes belonging to 
the Thracian Diomedes, as devourers of human ficth; and 
on the phyfical faét eftablifhed in oppofition to the opinion of 
Palzphatus, and the conjectures of other authors in the folu- 
tion of this ancient ftory. 

We own ourfelves furprized that Mr. Jodrell fhould give 
credit to this tale, as conveying a literal faét: the fame evi- 
dence, by which it is eftablifhed, might be had for all the la- 
bours of Hercules, or for any other ridiculous fiction of anti- 

quity. 
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uity. Palephatus was, in our opinion, right in doubting the 
fact, though he might fail in accounting for the origin of the 


ftory. Mr. Bryant’s explication is ingenious: 

‘«* Thefe Hippai,” fays he, ‘* mifconftrued mares, were prielt- 
efles of the goddefs Hippa, who was of old worfhipped in Theflaly 
and Thrace, anc in many different regions. ‘The rites of Dionufus 
Hippius were carried into Thrace, where the horfes of Diomedes 
were f2id to have been fed with human flefh. Thefe horfes, Ze:uxidvoty 
which fed upon the flefh of itrangers, were the prieits of Hippa and 
of Dionufus, ftiled Hippus, or more properly Hippius, ‘They 
feem to have refided in an ifland, and moft probably in the Thra- 
cian Cherfonefe; which they denominated Diu-medes or the ifland 
of the Egypiiaw Medes: from hence the Grecian poets have formed 
a perfonage Diomedes, whom they have made king of the country.” 


No. 42. On the Grecian and Roman elation of the corfe to 
the place of interment, and the proceffion of the bearers. — This 


note fhews the accuracy of the writer. 
© Tlecoaoncs 
608. Decuri apony @pos TaQer Te x Mveaye 
The attendant train 
640. Are bearing to the tomb and funeral pyre. 
€ Julius Pollux remarks, that the words, Qépsy Qocadny Papal ExPosay 

are applied to funeral ceremonies. The latter term has been al- 
ready ufed in a preceding line of the Alceftis; and it implies the 
elation, or tranfportation, of the deceafed hody from the houfe to 
the place of interment; 

"AAA's ExDopay yao THd: Gucomas rempey 

Thapeclee — 
It alfo occurs again in the fequel of this play; 

"AAA 8 ov vexooy alk oe Tov) ERPECELS § 
ZEfchylus had before employed it in his ‘* Seven araint Thebes ;” 

"ATi Moy Evaro Ex Pogas Oirow vor. 
The Romans literally tranflated this expreflion into their language 
as we find in Terence: ; 

Effertur; imus. 

And other correfponding authorities are collected by Kirchman in 
his treatife <* De Funeribus Romanorum.” Virgil adopts a fyno- 


nymous term ; 
> 
Tum corpora luce carentum 


Exportant tectis, & triftia funera ducunt. 

Donatus on the Andria of Terence has advanced, that Virgil in- 

Cultrioufly avoided the expreflion of eftertur. * can difcover no 

reafon for this critical affertion. ‘The word wut never confidered 

ill-omened: Virgil makes Evander fay of his departed Puilas; 

Atque hec pompa domum me, non Pallanta, referret. 

After the ixoga, or elation, followed the proceflion. ‘This we here 

fee performed by the fervants of Alceftis, who carry the corfe on 
Ff 3 their 
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their fhoulders in an elevated pofture. ‘The Scholiaft defines the 
word a, by docd3mv,y and derives it from cicw toraile. We havea 
paralle) paffage in the Rhefus of Euripides: 


Tis vate xeQarns Ser, w Cxrsrsds 
Tov vedoprluv ty KE pobv 
Dopadny meprres 5 
Above our heads 
What pow’r divine, O king, bears in her arms 
The chief late flain? 
It is curious, that neither Archbifhop Potter in his Archzolopia, 
zor the commentator on Pope’s Iliad, did underftand this paflage: 
they both fuppofe it to allude to the idea of Homer, when he repre- 
fents Achilles, fupporting the head of the deceafed Patroclus: 
"Omi9:y de Kan ex: dioc "AmIAALU SC 
They therefore imagine, that the date xePara: refers to the head of 
the dead object, and not to the head of the fpectator: Archbifhop 
Potter, according to this conftruétion, has erroneoufly rendered it; 
What god, O king, mov’d with becoming care, 
Sha}! with his hand behind fupport thy head? 


Here are two other errors, committed by this inaccurate verfion; 
inftead of ‘* a god,” it fhould be ‘* a goddefs,”’ fince Terpfichore 
appears in the air with the uplifted corfe: inftead of a future tenfe, 
the fentence points at an object immediately prefent. The com- 
mentator of the Iliad tranflates it: ‘«‘ What god, O king, with his 
hands fupports the head of the deceafed!’? I maintain, that two 
diftin& cuftoms of the Grecians are reprefented by Homer and Eu- 
ripides. ‘The epic poet paints the beloved friend, holding the head 
ot the corfe; and the dramatick defcribes the elevated pofture of it, 
uplifted on the fhoulders of the bearers: thus Horace has humour- 
oufly reprefented an heir, compelled by the wiil of an old woman 
to carry her carcafc, anointed with oil, on his naked fhoulders, to 
the place of interment ; 


Ex teftamento fic eft elata; cadaver 
Unum oleo largo nudis humeris tulit hares.’ 
Again. No. 54. 
© Ov ws Dapuexoy 
Ognecais ty Tavs Tas 
OpQeia xaliyearbs 
969. Tngus° 
No herb of fovereign pow’r to fave, 


Whofe virtues Orpheus joy’d to trace, 
1025. And wrote them in the rolls of Thrace. 


* The original xprefiion literally implies, ‘* that the voice has 
written,” which isa harihnefs of language, that feldom occurs in 
Euripides. Buthannan has avoided it in his poetical verfion by 
tranflating yxevs into manus, which the word will not bear, though 
the fenfe requires it. 


Hanc 
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Hanc contra medicamina 
Doéti nec dedit Orphei 
Threffis in tabulis manus. 


And alfo Grotius ; 

Nil contra medicamina 

Profunt, quz Rhodopetis 

Infcripfit tabulis fagax 

Facundi manus Orphei. 
We may colleé& from this paflage of the Alceftis, that the Thracian 
tables of Orpheus contained a fyftem of medical knowledge: they 
were kepton Mount Hamus, as we are informed by the Scholiaft on 
the Hecuba of our poet: hence we find in Martial the epithet 
‘‘ Orphean,” applied to this mountain ; 

Venit ab Orpheo cultor Rhodopeius Hzmo. 

And Pomponius Mela includes it with Rhodope, and Orbelos 
among the places celebrated for the initiations of Orpheus. The 
author of the Argonautick Poem, publifhed under the name o 
Orpheus, makes him affert, that he had difclofed remedies to man- 
kind ; 

Ovrloic civOcarroversy aKNs 
Thus among the various talents, poffeffed by this eminent charac- 
ter, Paufanias mentions his knowledge in the remedies of difeafes. 
The fable of Eurydice’s recovery from hell is refolved by Tzetzes 
into the phyfical {kill of her hufband, who prolonged her life, and 
refcued her for a time from the grave by thofe enchantments and 
variety of knowledge, with which he was endowed ; 

Taig trwdais abs odes 

Kal ayxivoia, povon Te, x, Tn woruabeiae 
Thus Plutarch afferts, that Hercules, being a phyfician, is reported 
to have preferved Alceftis from imminent danger of death for the 
fake of Admetus.’ 


No. 58. On the ancient Wuxaywyol, or evokers of departed 
{pirits, with the hiftorical and poetical evidence on the fubject, 
is a long and very entertaining note: but we muft not overftep 
our limits. 

In the final eflay, Mr. Jodrell takes a review of the charac- 
ters introduced into this drama by Euripides: he examines the 
cataftrophé of the plot by the ftandard of Ariftotle’s rules ; and 
he concludes by enumerating the different dramas under the 
title, Alceftis, among the ancients and moderns. At the end 
of the eflays, are added, annotations on the Greek text. (y. 


- B. This volume has been, through accident, too long over= 
iooked, 


Ff 4 ART. 
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Arr. XIII. The Eulogies of Howard. A Vifion. Small 8vo, 
pp. 86. 2s. fewed. Robinfons. 1791. 


Parzcrric was never more honourably employed than in 

celebrating the merit of Howarp; and fhe here performs 
her office in a manner by no means unworthy of the fubjed. 
The writer reprefents himfelf as tranfported in vifion to the 
Paradife of True Glory, into which he is introduced by Genius 
and Senfibility, and over which Gratitude and Admiration pre- 
fided. Here he faw three magnificent ftructures, devoted to 
the three liberal profeffions, Law, Medicine, ard Theology: 
in each of which, panegyrics are pronounced by temporary 
Prefidents, on any one who has a claim to diftinguifhed 
honours. On this information, ** Alas!” I replied, with a 
murmur that I could not fupprefs, ** the Man whofe well- 
deferved praifes I moft anxioufly expected to hear in this region, 
belonged not to any one of thefe eminent claffes in hyman 
life—he had no profeffion but that of Humanity.” He foon 
finds, however, that his apprenenfions are groundlefs; for 
being conducted by his guides fucceflively to each of thefe edi- 
fices, he has the fatisfaction to hear an eulogy on the benevolent 
Howard, pronounced before a numerous audience, by the Pre- 
fident of each. Thefe eulogies fill the remainder of this fmall 
volume. They are written with a generous glow of fenti- 
ment, and an animation of language, well fuited to the theme; 
while each eulogy is diftinguifhed from the reft by its profef- 
fional peculiarities. We fhall extract a fhort paflage from the. 
firft. The Law Prefident thus harangues : 


* Againft fuch an enterprize, projected by fuch an individual, 
what forcible arguments might be urged, not only by every felfith 
paffion, but even by that prudence, and that reafon, which are al- 
Jowec to regulate an elevated mind! How plaufibly did Friend- 
fhip exclaim to Howarp, ‘ Your projects are unqueftionably no- 
ble; bur they are above the execution of any individual: you are 
unarmed with authority ; you have the with to do great good, but 
the power of doing little! Confider the probable iflue of the under- 
taking !—You wi!l fee a few haplefs wretches, and tell their con- 
dition to the inattentive world; perhaps perith yourfelf from con- 
tagion, before you have time to tell it; and leave your afflicted 
friends to Jament your untimely fate, and the ungrateful Publick 
to deride your temerity!” What force of intelleét, what dignity 
of ioul, were required to prevent a mortal from yielding to remon- 
ftrances foengaging! The divine energy of Genius and of Virtue 
enabled Howarp to forefee, that the fan@tity of his purfuit would 
fupply him with ftrength and powers far fuperior to all human au- 
thority :—Uis piercing mind comprehended that there are enormities 
of fuch a nature, that to furvey and to reveal them is to effect their 
correction. —He felt that his fincere compaflion for the ——_ 
an 
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and his ardent defire to promote perfect juttice, would ferve him as 
a perpetual antidote againft the poifon of fear.—He felt that in the 
darknefs of dungeons he fhould want no affociates, no guards to 
defend him againft the outrages of deteéted extortion, or fufpicious 
brutality.x—He felt, that as his purpofe was heavenly, the powers 
of Heaven would be difplayed in his fupport; that iniquity and 
oppreffion would not dare to lift a hand againft him, though they 
knew it was the bufinefs of his life to annihilate their fway tn their 
moft fecret dominion. How admirably did the progrefs of his tra- 
vels evince and juftify the pure and enlightened confidence of his 
fpirit! All dangers, all difficulties, vanifh before his gentlenefs, 
his regularity, his perfeverance. Infolence and ferocity feem to 
turn, at his approach, into docility and refpect. Every hardthip 
he endures, every ftep he advances, in his wide and Jaborious ca- 
reer of Beneficence, inftead of impairing his ftrength, invigorates 
his frame ; inftead of diminifhing his influence, increafes the utility 
of his conduét, by making the world acquainted with the fandctity 
of his charaéter. Witnefs ye various regions of the earth! with 
what furprize, delight, and veneration ye beheld an unarmed, 
and unafluming traveller inftradling you in the fublime fcience of 
mitigating human mifery, and giving you a matchlefs example of 
tendernefs and magnanimity! O, England! thou generous coun- 
try! ever enamoured of glory, contemplate in this, :he moft perfect 
of thy illuftrious fons; contemplate thofe virtues, and that honour, 
in which thy parental {pirit may moft happily exu!t !—What {pec- 
tacle can be more flattering to thy native, thy honeft pride, than 
to behold the proudeft potentates of diltant nations liftening with 
pleafure to a private Englifhman; and learning, from his refearches, 
how to relieve the moft injured of their fubjects! how to abolifh the 
enormities of perverted Juftice!’ 


Such a tribute to the memory of a good man, muft be read 
with pleafure by the good. E 





—~ 


Art. XIV. The HEDAYA, or Guide; a Commentary on the 
Muffulman Laws: tranflaced by order of the Governor-general 
and Council of Bengal. By Charles Hamilton. 4to. 4 Vols. 
51.58. Boards. Kearfley. 1791. , 


W=: are here prefented with a work of great Jabour and ap- 

* plication; and which, in the prefent ftate of our country, 
muft be conducive to public utility; while it will always greatly 
contribute to private information and entertainment. It is 
the tranflator’s remark that, ¢ the permenency of any foreign 
dominion, (and, indeed, the juttification of hoiding fuch a do- 
minion,) requires that a ftriét attention be paid to the eafe and 
advantage, not only of the governors, butol the governed.’ While 
we readily aflent to this propofition, we muft remark that the 
eafe and advantage of the governed is the fir/? object which ought 


to be regarded. Governors fhould, no doubt, receive their fhare 
of 
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of the benefit, and be alfo fupported in a due degree of affluence, 
and even of fplendor : but all this has a principal reference to 
the protection and fervice of the people, for whofe fake, and 
whole alone, they hold a diftinguifhed rank in fociety. 

Mr. Hamilton proceeds very properly to obferve, that in 
refpect to foreign dominion, nothing is more likely to contri- 
bute effectually to the fatisfaction of the fubjects, than * preferv- 
ing to them their ancient eftablifhed practices, civil and relie 
gious, and protecting them in the exercife of their own infti- 
tutes.” “This reflection is juftly applied to thofe Bengal pro» 
vinces, which have fallen into the hands of the Englifh. 

The Brit government, we are told, determined to intro- 
duce as few innovations as were confiftent with prudence. The 
Hindoos, who form fo large a part of the inhabitants, and are 
the original natives of the country, are faid to have derived an 
important advantage trom the change; for, whereas, they were 
before fubjected to double taxes, and laboured under particular 
inconveniencies in every judicial procels ; both the Mu/fulman 
and the Hindoo are now placed on an exact equality, both hav- 
ing their property fecured to them under that tyftem which each 
is taught to believe polleiied of paramount authority: but, it is 
added, where their interefts clafh in the fame caufe, the matter 
is neceflarily determined by the principles of the Aduffulman law ; 
to which, long utage, fupported by the policy of the Mogul go- 
vernment, has given a fort of preicriptive fuperiority. 

To promote this reafonable defign, it mutt certainly be pro- 
per, that English judges and magiftrates, if fuch be required, 
fhould have jome certain rule for their direction, which may 
enable them, without being expofed to the mifconftruction of 
ignorance and intereft, ¢ to determine for themfelves, bya di- 
sect appeal to the Aduffulman or Hindoo authority, on the ground 
of which they were to decide. 

* Acompilation was accordingly formed, under the infpeétion of 
the moft learned Pundits, (Hindoo Lawyers,) containing an abftract 
of the Hindoo laws, the tranflation of which into Engli/b was com- 
mitted to Mr. Halhed; and, fhortly after this was accomplithed, a 
number of the principal Mabommedan profeffors in Bengal were em- 
ployed in tranflating from the Arabic into the Perfan tongue, a 
commentary on the Mufulman law, called the Hedaya, a work held 
in high eftimation among the people of that perfuafion. The Eng- 
life verfion of that commentary is now fabmitted to the public.’ 

It is well known to thofe who are even but flightly con- 
verfant with Alohammedan hiftory, that 

* The Koran is regarded by the Mufulmans as the bafis of their 
Jaw; it is therefore, when applied to judicial matters, entitled, by 
way of di ftinétion, a/ Sharra, or the Law, in the fame manner as 
the Pentateuch 1s diitinguifhed by the Jews. —The Sonza, (a word, 
which, 
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which, among other fenfes, fignifies cu/fom, regulation, or inftitute,) 
ftands next to the Koran in point of authority, and is confidered as 
akind of /upplement to that book. It forms the body of what iS 
termed the ora/ law, becaufe it never was committed to writing by 
the Arabian Legiflator, being deduced folely from his traditionary 
precepts or adjudications, preferved from hand to hand, by autho- 


rifed perfons, and which apply to many points of both a temporal 
and {piritual nature, not mentioned or but flightly touched on in 
the Koran’ 

To thefe two principal fources, is to be added, as Mr. Ha- 
milton exprefles it, § an immenfe number of commentaries, 
fome treating of the civil, fome of the canon law ; fome com- 
prehending the applications both of the Koran and the Sonna ; 
others confined to the former, and others, again, treating 
purely of the tradttions ; but all differing in a variety of points 
in their conftru€tions, although coinciding in their general 
principles,’ 

In order to elucidate the fubje&, and to affift the reader in 
perufing this work, the tranflator has given a fhort detail of the 
events which occafiuned the firft great {chifm among the follow. 
ers of the Prophet, and which afterward proved the caufe of 
many other differences in practice, or doctrine. Hence he 
proceeds to an account of thofe eminent perfons, whofe dif- 
cuffions occupy a confiderable portion of the Hledaya, and 
whofe doGrines and opinions are admitted as binding authority 
at the prefent day.— The orthodox fects are four in number, all 
of which receive their diftin€&tive appellation from their refpec- 
tive founders, whofe characters, itations, and employments, 
are here recited. Our limits allow us to offer little more than 
an outline of Mr. Hamilton’s method, which appears a proper 
and neceflary introduétion to what follows. We fhall there- 
fore now attend him, in his defcription of the Hedaya itfelf, 

This name literally fignifies, a guide. The work was com. 
pofed, we are informed, by Sheikh BURHAN-AD-DEEN. 
ALEE, who was born at Marghinan, a city of Maveralne’r, 
(the ancient Tranfoxiana,) about A. H. * 530. Asa lawyer, 
his reputation is faid to have been beyond that of all his con- 
temporarics, 

‘ The Hedaya, (obferves Mr. Hamilton,) is an extract from a 
nomber of the moit approved works of the early writers on jorifpru- 
dence, digefted into tomething like the form of a regular treatife, 
although in point of arrangement, it is rather defultory. It pof. 
fefles the fingular advantage of combining with the authorities, the 
different opinions and explications of the principal commentators 
on all difputed points, together with the reafons for preferring any 





* The year of the Hegira, or Mohammedan Epocha, which dates 
from the flight of that prophet from Mecca, 


one 
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one adjudication in particular; by which means the principles of 
the law are fully difclefed, and we have not only the diGum, but 
alio the molt ample explication of it. The author, being a Mooj- 
tabid, was himfelf qualified to pafs decifions on cafes (w' ether al 
or juppoled) which fhould operate as a precedent with others.. He 
of confequence, in many inftances, gives us merel, 47s owz opinion, 
without reforting toany other authority or precedent. In his coms 
ments he generally leans to the doctrine of Haneefa*, ©: his prin- 
cipal difciples; and indeed his work may in a great m Sika be 
confidered as an abflraét of the Haneefite opinions, “‘modifie: ' by thofe 
of the more recent teechers, and adapted to the practice and man- 
ners of other countries and of later times.’ 

Mr. H. goes on to fpeak of other perfons, confidered 2s emi- 
nent, whofe opinions are quoted in this work, and o: the books 
which are principally cited, and adds farther remarks relative 
to the peculiarities which will occur in the perufal of it. This 
is a part of his preface, which it would, no doubt, have been 
eafy for him to have enlarged, in a manner acceptable and bene- 
ficial to the reader :—but he deems it neceflary to apologize even 
for the pages that he has written; We, however, efteem them 
a very requifite prelude to his tranflation, and could not have 
complained, it his Preliminary Difcourfe had extended beyond 
the number of eighty-nine.— Having exhibited a very brief view 
of the ftate and manners of the Arabs, he remarks: 

‘This fhortand imperfe& fketch will (erve to familiarize or explain 
to us a number of extraordinary paffages in the following treatife. 
In fact, without fome iuch reference, feveral of the examples ad- 
duced in the courfe of it muft appear unnatural or improbabie, and 
the arguments on them frivolous or abfurd. In too many initances 
they certainly are fo; the Muffulman lawyers being as much addiéted 
to verbofe fophiftry as any of their Chrifiiam brethren. But a due 
regard to local circumftances will teach us to confider that numbers 
of the cafes here cited in elucidation of particular points of law, al- 
though they may feem to an Europféan to, be fuch as can feldom or 
never really happen, would yet appear to a Mufulman, to contain 
no more than a neceffary provifion with refpect to cafes of frequent 
or probable occurrence.’ 

Sufficient reafon appears for having fixed on the Hedaya, as 
the work to be tranflated, for the affiftance of Britifh magil- 
trates and lawyers. | The treatife was originally written in 
Arabic: but as that language is known only among the more 
Jearned, it was determined that a complete verfion fhould firft 
be formed in the Perfian language. ‘This has been accordingly 
effected by four of the molt eminent Adchammedan lawyers ; 
and the tranflation of this verfion into English was committed to 





* The Haneefites are one of the four orthodox fects of the Mo- 
hammedans ; and are by fome writers termed 4/ Keeas; or the 
Solicwers of Reajon. Rev. 


10 Mr. 
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Mr. James Anderfon, with whom Mr. Hamilton was affoci- 
ated ; and on him thg¢ management and completion very foon 
entirely devolved, on account of other important and foreign 
employments, to which the former was called. Mr. Hamil- 
ton informs us, that when he came to examine his text, and 
compare it with the original Arabic, he found that, except a 
number of elucidatory interpolations, and much unavoidable 
amplification of ftyle, it in general exhibited a faithful copy, 
deviating from the fenfe in but a very few inftances,—in fome 
of which the difference may perhaps be juftly attributed to tne 
inaccuracy of tran{cribers. 

It may, however, be afked, and it feems a plaufible objeCtion, 
Why was recourfe had to an intermediate verfion? why was not 
the tranflation made dire€tly from the Arabic ?-—The tranflator 
obferves, that, had he been at liberty to have purfued this plan, 
it would have faved him much labour ; and he offers, in reply, 
a few reafons which he apprehends will give an indifputable 
preference to the mode that has been adopted ; they are briefiy 
as follow ;—=that, the Perfic verfion was intended for the ufe 
not merely of the Englifh {cholar, but alfo of the native ma- 
giftrate ;—that the Arabic is remarkably clofe in its idiom and 
conftruction, to a degree which, in any other language, would 
involve the fubject in perplexing obfcurity ;—that the perfons 
employed in the compofition of the Per/ic verfion were them- 
felves poflefled of deep legal knowlege, and therefore their in- 
terpolations proceed from an authority perfectly competent ; 
‘ thefe interpolations, (fays Mr. H.) are in fa&t, nothing more 
than explanatory remarks inierted in the body of the work, in- 
ftead of being fubjoined in the form of notes.’—To thefe, we 
may add another confideration, mentioned in a different part 
of this preface, which tells us that, © in the Perfian verfion we 
have a particular definition of terms, a point in which the ori- 
ginal is totally defective, but which is doubtlefs indifpenfably 
requifite to perfons not converfant in the /rabic tongue ;—and 
they may, perhaps, be alfo confidered as a valuable addition 
to oriental lexicographic knowlege, as they give not only the 
meaning of the term, but alfo its etymology and particular ap- 
plication in the language of the law.’ 

‘ As the Hedaya, (fays Mr. Hamilton,) includes a complete 
fyftem of Muffulman jurifprudence, it commences with the 
Abidat or fpiritual law, including the five great religious 
duties of purification, prayer, alms, fafting, and pilgrimage.— 
Of thefe, the book of Alms (Zakdt) only is retained by the 
tranflator, as the others are neither very curtous in their nae 
ture, nor could afford any manner of affiitance in decifions con- 
cerning matters of propeity, and would have burthened the 
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work with an additional and totally ufelefs volume :’—but though 
he has omitted the other four fubjects {pecified above, he has added 
a few pertinent remarks relative to each. Concerning prayer, 
it is declared to be, ‘ the corner-/lone of religion, and the pillar 
of faith ;” and farther we are told, * It is not, by the MZu/ful- 
man doétors, confidered as a thing of mere form. It requires 
that the heart and underftanding fhould accompany it, with- 
out which it is pronounced to be of no avail.’ 

All the accounts of the followers of Mohammed tend too 
much to convince us that the nature and energy of real reli- 
gion are by them greatly neglected or mifunderftood. Habi- 
tuated, from childhood, to an exact attention to prefcribed 
times and forms of devotion, its real influence and proper ex- 
ercife appear to be loft; thus they often return from fuch prac- 
tices, witha fpirit in no refpect meliorated ; nay, even prepared 
for any atrocious action, which may {uit their intereft or gra. 
tify their paflions.—Perfons rea‘ly devout, and confequently 
virtuous, (for there is no religion where virtue is wanting,) 
there doubtlefs have been under all fyftems and denominations : 
but for the greater part, it too frequently appears, both in 
ancient and modern times, that fuperftition, myfticifm, and 
formality, fupply the place of piety and truth; a charge that 
applies as well to thofe who have profefled Chriftianity (fo 
well fitted to teach them better, ) as to any others, and is} {till 
too plainly verified, even among thofe who bear the name of 
reformed and protefiant. ‘Vhis ignorance and fuperftition may 
well accord with the policy and trade of government: but it is 
utterly fubverfive of the defign and efficacy of the gofpel. 

We may here infert the following paragraph, relative to the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, the facred city : 

‘It may not be improper to obferve, that for fome time 
paft, and particularly within the prefent century, the Kaba, or 
holy temple, has fuftained a falling off both in the rank and number 
of its votaries. Whether this defeciion arifes from the advance- 
ment of knowledge, or (as is moft probable) from the rapid decay 
which the great Mu/fulman empires have experienced within that 

eriod, it certainly denotes a revolution in the minds or habits of 


the Mobammedans, which is perhaps only a prelude to the extinction 
of [lami/m*.’ 





* Mohammed gave to his religion the name of J/fdm, or I/lam- 
ifm, which properly Cenotes refignation, or /ubmifficn to the com- 
mands of God. Some interpret it the Saving Religion, deriving it 
from the Arabic word a/lama, the fourth conjugation of Salama, 
importing fo enter into a jiate cf falvation. From this root is like- 
wile deduced the word sc/‘em, denoting, in the Arabic language, a 
true believer, or profeiior of Iflamiim. Vide Mod. Un. Hitt. 
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The main fubjeéts of thefe four volumes are diftributed under 
the following heads ;—vol. 1{t, Zakdt or alms; Marriage; Fo- 
flerage; Divorce; Manumiffion , Vows.—V ol. 24, Punifhments; 
Larceny; Inftitutes, or political regulations of Adchammed ; 
Foundlings ; Troves, or property committed to, or found by, 
other perfons ; Abfconding of Slaves; Miffing Perfons ; Partner- 
pip; Appropriations, ot a pious or charitable kind ; Sale, 
chiefly intended to guard againft ufury in the exchange of the 
precious metals; Bail; Transfer of Debts; Duties of Magif- 
trates; Evidence; Retraétation of Evidence.—Vol. 34, Agency 5 
Claims; Acknowlegements ; Compofitions; Copartnerfhip in the 
profits of ftock and labour; Depofits; Loans; Gifts; Hire; 
Mokatibs, or (if we undeiftand it right,) covenanted ilaves, 
who become free on paying the ftipulated ranfom; Contract 
by which one perfon transfers his property to another ; Compul 
fon; Inhibition; Licenfed Slaves; Ufurpation; Shaffa, rela- 
tive, as it feems, to the rights of property held by two or more 


perfons.—Vol]. 4th, Partition ; Compacts of Cultivation; Com- - 


paéis of Gardening ; Zabah, or the flaying of animals for food ; 
Sacrifice ; Abominations, chiefly to be confidered, it is faid, in 
the light of a treatife on propriety or decorum; Cultivation of 
Wafte Lands; Probibited Liquors; Hunting; Pawns; — 
againft the Perfon; Fines; Levying of Fines; Wills; Herma- 
phrodites, © a clafs of beings, (fays the tranflator,) which pro- 
bably exift in imagination rather than reality; we fhall there- 
fore leave this book to {peak for itfelf.’ 

Under moft or all of thefe heads, the reader will find fome 
fuitable and ufeful remarks, offered by Mr. Hamilton, before 
he proceeds directly to the laws and rules concerning them, as 
delivered in the Hedaya itfelf: fome of thefe remarks we may 
infert, but they muft be brief and few. 

Under the head of Manumiffion, it is obferved : 


‘ Tenderne/s towards flaves is certainly a prevalent principle in 
the Mufulman law, notwithitanding fome pafiages which occer in 
this treatife, are directly repugnant to common feelings, and to the 
natural rights of MAN.—Stiil we fhall be guilty of great injuftice, 
if we form our ideas of Mizfulman flavery from the treatment expe- 
rienced by Chriffian captives among the barbarians of Tuais and 
Algiers.—To the free-born denizen of Britain, the very name of 
SLAVE carries with it fomething odious and difguftful: but the 
Mohammedan bondman, generally {peaking, experiences in a very 
flight degree, if at all, the miferies which neceflarily attend that 
ftate in fome of the dependencies of Zurofe; where the riches of the 
community grow out of the inceflaot labour of wretches, whofe 
fhortened date of life is balanced againit their earnings by rules of 
Algebra and calculations of Arithmetic.’ 
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Among the ftriCtures on the book which treats of puni/hments, 
we find it obferved,—‘ The chapter containing the penalties of 
drunkennefs, exhibits a degree of lenient indulgence with re- 
fpe& to that vice which we fhould fcarcely expect to meet in a 
Muffulman \aw-book, as it hence appears that a man may of- 
fend in this way, even to a confiderable degree, without any 
danger of legal cognizance.’—To fomething of a like purpofe 
is what we read under the article of Prohibited Liquors. * At 
prefent Muffulmen are not, in general, very {trict obfervers of 
the Law in this particular, their modern doors allowing that 
various fluids may be drank, either medicinally or for pleafure, 
provided it be done with moderation, and fo as to avoid 
{candal.’ 

Concerning the article entitled Larceny, it is faid by this 
writer, 

‘ Many arguments might be adduced againft the law of mutilation 
in cafes of larceny ; founded as well on the inhumanity as the ineffi- 
ciency and inconvenience of that mode of correction. Itis, however, 
the only method exprefsly authorifed by the text of the Koran,—and 
if we confider the force of religious prejudice, and the effect of long 
habit, it may perhaps appear very unadvifable to introduce any 
hafty alteration in the penal jurifdiction in this particular,—efpeci- 
ally as we have nothing better to offer by way of fubftitute, (for 
furely our penal laws are ftill more fanguinary!) and alfo, as the 
Gentoo laws, with refpect to theft, are ftri€tly analogous to the 
Muffulman, in awarding mutilation under certain circamftances.’ 

Of the book which relates to Gifts, we are told, that it 
© chiefly confifts of plain rules, applied to ordinary cafes; it is 
to be remarked, however, (adds the tranflator, ) that the Mu/jl- 
man law, with refpect to gifts, differs confiderably from the 
Roman, in \eaving to the donor an unreftrited right of re- 
fumption.” 

When Mr. Hamilton takes notice of the book of Jnhibition, 
he exprefles himfelf in the following manner: * How far legal 
reftrictions on adult prodigals are calculated for the advantage 
of the community at large, it is not our bufinefs to inquire. 
It is, however, certain, that the impofition of wholefome limi- 
tations on thoughtlefs extravagance, and every other fpecies 
of folly, if more generally introduced, would operate power- 
fully to preferve the comfort and peace of families, and (per- 
haps) the virtue of individuals.’ How far this remark is juft, 
and ftill more how far it might be wife to make the trial, de 
ferves confideration. 

Under the head of Offences againft the Perfon, the tranflator 
takes particular notice of that paflage in the Koran which 
allows of retaliation; an allowance, in which he fuppoles the 
Prophet 
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prophet had a view to indulge the propenfity of his country- 
men to revenge, and alfo to preferve the peace of the commu- 


nity: 
Te faét, (oblerves Mr. H.) however equitable this mode of re- 
quital may appear in fome inftances of perfonal injury, yet when 
applied to all without limitation, it certainly involves much grofs 
abfurdity and injuftice, a charge fiom which it does not ftand ac- 
quitted by all the diftin@tions which the commentators have efla- 
blifhed concerning it in this book. Hence itis thatthe Mufulman 
courts, following the example of the ews, underfland the words 
of the Koran, in all cafes fhort of life, in the fame manner as thofe 
do the Pentateuch; that is, not as awarding an a@ual retaliation, 
according to the ftrict literal meaning, but an atonement in exact 
proportion to the injury.’ 

The tranflator having exhibited what he terms an smperfeé? 
fummary of the work, to ufe his own phrafe, * hazards a few 
words in vindication of its probable utility.’"—In refpeéct to Zndia, 
as long as the Engili/h retain their acquifitions there, its pro- 
priety, and perhaps neceflity, are too plain to admit of doubt: 
but there are other advantages which he hopes may be derived 


from it: 

‘ Itcan fcarcely fail to open a fource cf defirable knowledge to 
the merchant and the traveller. In a felitical view, likewile, it is 
humbly prefumed that this work will not be found altogether unin- 
terefting. At the prefent eventful period, when we have feen new 
empires fpringing into birth, and the old indignantly throwing off 
the long-rivetted chains of defpoti{m, the grandeft remaining fabric 
of Ilamijm feems haftening to its fall.—In expecting this mighty 
ruin, we are naturally led to inquire on what principles the fabric 
was founded, and to what caufes we are to attribute its decay.— 
Some parts of the following treatife are particularly calculated to 
afift us in the inveftigation. We may therefore obferve that, how- 
ever fagacioufly it might be formed for the fudden extenfion of do- 
minion, during an age when mankind were involved in the darkeft 
gloom of fuperftition and ignorance, the Mufulman fyftem, civil 
and religious, is but wretchedly adapted to the purpofes of public 
fecurity, or private virtue. We may obferve, with fome degree of 
laudable exultation, its obvious inferiority, in every ufeful view, to 
that excellent fyftem which we profefs, and which is fo admirably 
calculated to promote the temporal good of mankind, as well as 
their eternal happinefs !’ 

Mr. Hamilton makes fome refpe&ful acknowlegements to 
thofe who have countenanced and affifted him in his laborious 
purfuits: Sir John Macpherfon and his colleagues in the Ben- 
gal government receive their tribute of refpect, as do alfo the 
Court of Direétors: but the firft and principal teftimony of re- 
gard and applaufe is exprefled in thefe words; 
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* Concerning the public zeal, the penetrating and comprehenfive 
mind, of the gentleman to whom this work is dedicated, (Warren 
Haftings, Efg.) it is unneceflary to enlarge in this place. From 
him the prefent tranflation derives its exiftence, and the merit of 
his defign received its beft confirmation in the continuance of fup- 
port it experienced from his immediate fuperiors, as well as from 
his fucceflors in office.’ 

It has appeared to us, that, in order to afford fome proper 
view of thefe volumes, no method that we could take, would 
be more acceptable or fatisfactory to our readers, than that of 
extracting fome parts of the tranflator’s preliminary difcourfe, 
and adding fome occafional remarks.—-Many of the regulations 
and diftinétions, which the Hedaya prefcribes, will, no doubt, 
have an odd appearance to 2s, whofe manner of acting, and 
mode of thinking, are fo different from thofe of the Afatics. 
It might, in general, be imagined, that the rules of right and 
juftice fhould, in a degree, bear an affinity among all people, 
though the method of obferving them, or of cenfuring their 
neglect, may greatly vary. Fact has, however, proved, that 
men, when left to themfelves, have failed in feveral refpe€s, 
even on the plaineft points of juftice and humanity. As tothe 
code here given, no doubt, fome of the directions may be 
confidered as obfolete, even in the countries in which they 
originated ; fome may be frivolous, needlefs, or of a miftaken 
kind ; ahd others, merely repetitions of what had before been 
offered; while, in a genera! view, they tend to maintain peace 
and order, and to preferve the comfort and welfare of fociety, 
according to the apprehenfions and prejudices of thofe people 
to whom they immediately relate. Several of them have un- 
coubtedly looked with a favourable afpect on thofe objects, to 
which all laws ought to be dire¢ted,—the fafety and the ad- 
vantages of the community, and of individuals. 

We have not ourfelves been accuftomed to form any high 
opinion of the adminiftration of juftice among the Arabians or 
Mohammedans. However good their /aw may be,—hiftorians 
have generally led us to believe that it is executed in a fummary 
way; by the defpotic order, or according to the pafions, or 
the intereft, of the chief; whofe dictates, even if he happens 
to be a fenfible and a good kind of man, are far too authoritae 
tive and arbitrary, if not too fevere, to be relifhed by thofe 
who have any juft fenfe of the rights and comforts of human 
nature. In more civilized countries, and under far better go- 
vernments, than thofe of the Eaftern world, it is greatly to be 
regretted, that fo much difficulty attends the attainment of per- 
fonal juftice, or the redrefs of injuries: obftacles and delays, 


in thefe refpecéts, are moft vexatious, injurious to peace, to 
health, 
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health, to property;—and, after all, even when the decifion 

may be juft, the expence attending it, feldom affords the vic- 

torious party much reafon to rejoice; and not unfrequently 

does it throw him into embarraflments and diftrefs, perhaps 
ual to a defeat. 

On the whole, we confider this publication as a great curi- 
ofity, which may gratify many an inquifitive and ftudious 
mind. We do not pretend to aflert the fidelity and accuracy 
of the verfion; of which, however, we entertain no doubt. 
We refpect the modefty and diffidence with which Mr. Hamil 
ton fpeaks of his performance; and we find no difficulty in 
concurring in his opinion, when he obferves, that * the chief 
bufinefs of a tranflator, is fcrupulous accuracy, and the only 
merit he can claim, laborious application. The former of thefe 
the prefent tranflator has endeavoured to preferve, and the latter 
he prefumes to affirm has not been wanting.’ 

We are unwilling to finifh this article without taking fome 


notice of the introductory addrefs, written by the compo/fers of the 
Perfic verfion. It is in the true Eaftern manner, and begins 


as follows ; 

‘ Praife and glory unbounded is due to that adorable Being, in 
the inveftigation of whofe ways, through their feveral mazes, the 
moft learned theologians are exhautted, and the moft contemplative 
philofophers, in the wildernefs of refearch, find the foot of com- 
prehenfion fhackled with the fetters of amazement! Duly to return 
thanks for his favours (which to offer is a duty indifpenfably incum- 
bent on every exiltent being) is impoffible ; and to touch the fkirt 
of his intelligence, (which exceeds the power of the finger of dili- 
gence,) by force of reafon and ftudy, impratticable!—Salutations 
innumerable are alfo to be prefented at the tribunal of HIM * who 
is feated on the elect throne, to follow whofe infallible inft.tutes is 
acertain means of attaining the Divine favour, and whofe world 
illuminating lamp of law derives its facred light from the morning 
teams of the Day of Judgment.’ 

In the courfe of this addrefs, great commendations are bes 
ftowed on the Governor-General, Mr. Ha/fings. 

Thefe volumes are concluded by an index, intended in fome 

degree to fupply the place of a gloflary: there is alfo an index 
referring to Aradic terms ufed, and authorities quoted, in the 
work, 
_ With pain we add, that, fince this article was written, the 
literary world has fuftained a lofs by the death of the very in- 
genious and deferving tranflator of this work: who, as we nave 
heard, irreparably impaired his health by his great application 
to this laborious undertaking. 
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Art. XV. Effays, Philofophical, Hiftorical, and Literary, Vol. If, 
8vo. pp. 568. 7s. Boards. Dilly. 1791. 


1% the prefent volume, as well as in the former *, the inge. 
nious writer makes fuch wide and various excurfions into 
different regions of fcience and literature, that it appears diffi. 
cult for us, within our prefcribed limits, to examine, at large, 
the force of his reafoning, or the propriety of his obfervations, 
on every topic which falls under his difcuflion, A general re- 
port of the contents, with a few occafional ftrictures, is all 
that we can attempt. 

The volume opens with an Effay on Jmmateriali/m, in 
which the author combats the idea fo fathionable among modern 
philofophers, that what is called mind is nothing more than 
the organization of matter. He undertakes to refcue the im- 
materia! fyftem from the charges of contradiction and impro- 
bability, brought againft it by Mr. Cooper, in his Traé#s Ethi- 
cal and Theclogical + ; and he refts the whole weight of his ar- 
gument on thefe two propofitions: ]. From figure, magni- 
tude, and motion, however divided or compounded, nothing 
can poilibly refult, but different modifications of figure, mag- 
nitude, and motion; and LI. Every fyftem is a fum, or aggre- 
gate, of the parts which compofe that fyftem ; and the proper- 
ties of every fyftem are confequently the fum, or aggregate, of 
the properties of all its parts. 

‘ Ic is an abfurdity (fays our author) which Tranfubftantiation it. 
felf does not exceed, to maintain, that a whole poffeffes any thing 
more than, or that in reality it is any thing different from, its com- 
ponent parts; and all Nature rifes up in confutation of an affertion 
fo monitrous and extravagant, ‘To affirm that perception can arife 
from any combination of impercipient particles, is as truly ridicu- 
lous as to aflirm, that a combination of the feven primary colours 
with the four cardinal virtues may conftitute a planet. It is equi- 
valent to an affertion, that an epic poem might be compofed of 
parallelograms, cones, and triangles. In a word, it is an abfurdity 
not lefs real, though fomewhat lefs obvious, than that of the blind 
man who thought the idea of fcarlet refembled the found of a 
trumpet, 

‘ This is the fam and fubftance of that famous argument, in 
which the celebrated philofopher, who has lately revived, and with 
great learning and ability defended the fyitem of Materialifm, pro- 
tefizs to fee no force ; and which he has {pared himfelf the trouble, 
therefore, of attempting to confute. Here, however, the Immate- 
rialifts are contented to make their final ttand; and when affailed 
by.all the metaphyiical artillery of their opponents, they retreat for 





* For an account of Mr, Belfham’s firft volume, fee Rev. New 
Series, Vol. UI. p. 1. 
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refuge to this argument, as to a fortrefs abfolutely impregnable. 
That fyftem which involves in it a contradiction or abfurdity, can 
never be true, however fair or fpecious it may appear in other re- 
fpects; and if truth is confiflent with itfelf, the fyitem to which it 
flands oppofed can never be falfe, however great or numerous the 
dificulties connected with it.’ 


This decifion is confidently advanced, and ingenioufly fup- 
orted: but, on a point which has fo long divided the philofo- 
hical world, we will not take on us to pronounce Mr, Bele 

fham’s reafoning to be fo demonftrative, as to folve every 
dificulty, and fuperfede all farther difpute. 

Our Effayift next conduéts his reader into the walk of hiftory, 
and lays before him a fketch of the reign of James II. ; which 
feems particularly intended to trace the caufes of the revolution 
in 1688. The Effay concludes with the foilowing judicious 
and liberal reflections : 

‘ Such was the expedition, and fuch the facility with which a re- 
volution was accomplifhed, which, in its confequences, mult be 
acknowledged one of the molt intereiting and important In the an- 
nalsof hiftory. From this period, a government was eitablithed, 
which had for its bafis what no other government had ever before 
exprefsly aflumed—The natural and unalienable rights of mankind. 
From this period, the grand queftion, whether government ought 
to be exercifed for the advantage of the governors, or the govern- 
ed? was finally decided. Government was by the higheit autho- 
rity allowed, and even virtually afferted, to be a ¢ruf?. And the 
inference could not with any degree of plaufibility be difputed, 
that the men in whom this truft 1s vefted, by whatever, names or 
titles they may be diftinguifhed, are ultimately refponfible to the 
community for the right and proper exercife of it. Thoug’ many 
defeéts and imperfections were fuffered to remain, even under the 
new conftitution of government, much that was evil was remedied, 
and much that was good confirmed. But, above all, a principle of 
melioration and improvement was introduced, which has operated, 
and which ftill continues to operate, notwithftanding all external 
obitacles and impediments ; and which, ftrengtheaed and fupport- 
ed by the arduous and unremitted efforts of the enlightened friends 
of civil and religious liberty, will, as there is good ground to 
hope, at length purify and refine the conftitution from the dregs of 
defpotifm which yet remain. 

‘ For this purpofe, it is neceffary to diveft the crown of that un- 
confticutional weight of influence, arifing chiefly from the accumu- 
lation of an enormous debt, and the eftablifhment of a numerous 
ftanding army, which has filently and imperceptibly fucceeded to 
tne violent exertions of prerogative. It is alfo manifeit, that the 
reprefentation of the nation muit undergo a great and efiential re- 
form, in order to enable the legiflature to fpeak and att in con- 
formity to the true fenfe of the people; which will ever be fuuad 
In a well-regulated community, poffefling all the proper means of 
information, to coincide with the true intereil of the people. Cor- 
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ruption, as an inftrument of government, will then become wholly 
fuperfluous ; and the executive magiftrate will be reftrained by jug 
limits to his proper province, which is to give due and prompt ef. 
feé& to the will of the community. 

‘ Thefe are the principles, however imperfeétly carried into 
practice, which have elevated this country fo high above the fur. 
rounding nations. The jealous policy of the fovereigns of Europe 
has not been able to prevent the beneficial effects of thefe principles 
from being univerfally feen, or the caufe from being almoft as uni. 
verfally acknowledged. ** Henceforth,” it may be faid of this me, 
morable revolution, ‘* a feries of new times began.” A new fpirit 
of ardour and emulation has been excited. The facred flame of 
Liberty has diffufed itfelf with rapid and inceffant progrefs. Na- 
tions which appeared fcarcely a century ago plunged in a ftate of 
the moft abject and hopelefs flavery, have awakened from their 
iron fleep at the animating found of her voice, and liften with ea. 
gernefs whilft fhe exhorts them to afpire to the dignity, the virtue, 
and the felicity, of which they are by the great charter of their na- 
@ure rendered capable. FRANCE, the implacable rival of Britain 
for fo many ages paft, has now learned to bow down at the fame 
altar, and glows with a kindred, and even with a purer and more 
hallowed fire! What glorious confequences may not be expected 
to unfold themfelves to ages yet unborn, to ‘* worlds that muft not 
yet be found,” from the united efforts of thefe illuftrious nations, 
to diffufe the bleffings of peace and liberty throughout thofe diftant 
and extenfive regions of the globe, which have fo long been dif- 
turbed and defolated by their inceflant contentions and animofities.’ 


In Mr. B.’s animadverfions on the declaration of the laft 
fentiments of Pere Le Courayer, a dignitary of the Gallican 
church, he is defervedly held up as a pattern of liberality to 
Proteftant priefts. 

On the fubje&t of Ecclefafical Eftablifoments, two points are 
difcufled : Whether they are lawful in their nature? and if law- 
ful, whether they are expedient? and on both a decifion is 
given in the affirmative. With refpect to the Englifh church, 
it is acknowleged that the Englifh liturgy, in its general 
ftructure, and radical principles, is founded on the bafis of the 
pureft morality, and the moft rational and fublime devotion: 
but the fpeculative dogmata exhibited in its creeds and articles 
are condemned, as incredible in themfelves, and oppofite to all 
our natural ideas of rectitude and juftice. May it not here be 
afked, what are thefe dogmata, but the radical principles of 
the liturgy; and if they be incredible and abfurd, with what 
propriety can thofe forms, which every where fuppoje their 
truth, be termed rational ?’—An attempt is made to apologize 
for fubfcription to articles which the fubfcriber does not be- 
lieve. The ground of this apology is, that the Church (Art. 
XXII.) approves and admits the limitation of not embracing 


any propofitions as articles of faith, the truth of which *¢ can- 
not 
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not be proved by a certain warrant of fcripture ;” an apology 
which fuppofes the Church to give up that uniformity of be- 
lief, the maintaining of which was her avowed object in pre- 
{cribing articles of faith, and herein to pull down with one 
hand the whole edifice which fhe had erected with the other. 
On the ground of this flimfy falvo, our author pleads, that, in 
a moral and philofophical fenfe, truth is not violated by thofe 
who publicly declare their affent to doctrines, * which, if they 
have taken any pains to improve and inform their minds, they 
cannot believe.’ What is this but facrificing truth on the 
altar of candour ? 

The next two Effays, on the Government of India, and on 
the conftitutional Eftablifhment of a Regency, turning on po- 
litical queftions not at prefent before the public, do not de- 
mand our particular notice. 

The character of King William, at prefent perhaps too 
much decried by Whigs as well as Tories, is held by our au- 
thor in high eftimation. He thus concludes an Eflay on his 
reign: 

* The recital of the aétions of this monarch forms his beft and 
higheft eulogium, His charaéter was diftinguifhed by virtues rarely 
found amongft princes—moderation, integrity, fimplicity, benefi- 
cence, magnanimity. ‘Time, which has caf a veil over his imper- 
fections, has added luftre to his many great and admirable quali- 
ties. His political views were in the higheit degree laudable and 
upright. He had true ideas of the nature and ends of government ; 
and the beneficial effeé&ts of his noble and heroic exertions will pro- 
bably defcend to the lateft generations; rendering his name juftly 
dear to the friends of civil and religious liberty, and his memory 
ever glorious and immortal.’ 


Mr. Belfham next appears as an advocate for Chriftianity, 
in an Examen of the King of Pruffia’s RefleGtions on Reli- 
gion. Of the judicious and liberal manner in which he replies 
to objections againft the divine authority of the Chriftian reli- 
gion, we fhall give one fpecimen : 


** Ma raifon me dit,” fays the Royal fceptic, ‘* que Dieu voit 
tout; qu’il eft partout; que conferver c’eit agir; que pour agir 
quelgue part, il faut y étre; l’aétion fuppofe la préfence. En un 
mot Dieu eft partout, & l’ecriture me dit que Dieu cherche Adam 
dans le paradis; qu’il appelle Adam—Adam, ubi es? Que Dieu 
fe proméne dans le paradis: Que Dieu s’entretient avec le diable, 
au fujetde Job. Ma raifon me dit que Dieu ne faurait éire fujet 
a aucune paflion ; qu’il doit avoir une prévoyance infinie, & qu’il 
eft éternellement immuable: & la religion Chretienne m’apprend 
que Dieu parlant 4 lui-méme dit ces heiles paroles—e me repens 
@avoir fait homme: que fa coléere n’a pas été inefficace ; qu’il Ja 


detruit par le deluge; & comme il n’avait pas prévu que les 


hommes feraient encore les mémes, qu’il a confervé une famille qui 
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en a produit de tout femblables aux premiers.”—In reply to all ob. 
jections of this nature, it 1s obvious to remark, that Chrittianity, 
though it undoubtedly fuppofes and implies the authenticity and 
divine origin of the Jewifh religion, leaves us the moft extenfive 
latitude of judging as to thofe particulars which are not immedi- 
ately or neceffarily connected with this general acknowledgment: 
And as to the accounts which are tranf{mitted to us of the creation 
and fall of man, the difperfion of mankind, the general deluge, &c, 
they may very properly be confidered as the antient popular tradi- 
tions of the Jews, blended, agreeably to the ftile of Oriental anti- 
quity, with allegorical and hicroglyphical imagery, in which it is 
neither very eafy, nor very material, to diftinguifh what is fabulous 
from what is true. And if any Chritlian philofopher fhould even 
think proper to reject thefe remote and obfcure traditions as wholly 
incredivle, I know not that they are fo conneéted or interwoven 
with the proper evidence of the divine authority of the Jewith and 
Chriftian religions, as therefore to render him liable in any degree 
to the charge of inconfiftency: though vague and romantic as they 
may be deemed, I have myfelf no doubt of their being originally 
founded, like moft of the mythological fictions of the Greeks *, 
from which they derive ftrong corroborative evidence, upon real 
and important faéts. As to the conference which God is reprefent- 
ed as holding with Satan in the book of Job, with which the ima- 
gination of the King was evidently impreffed as a moft ftriking ab- 
jurdity, for he has repeatedly infifled upon it as wholly contrary to 
reafon and credibility; it happens that the book of Job has na 
more connection with Chriftianity, or even with Judaifm, than 
with the religions of Zoroafter or Confucius. The general defign, 
however, of this juflly celebrated religue of Arabian antiquity, is fo 
extremely apparent, that one is tempted to fuppofe his Pruffian 
Majefty could only have perufed a few introductory paflages of the 
work, or he would certainly have been fenfible that this pretended 
abfurdity is no more than an allegorical fition. The great object 
of this fublime poetical drama, is to vindicate the ways of God to 
man: and the principle of evil is perfonified under the denomina- 
tion of Satan, agreeably to the Oriental mythology, in order to ob- 
viate the indecorum and impiety of afcribing events, apparently 
contrary to the perfection of the divine atributes, to the immediate 
agency of God. And it is farther remarkable, that the exiftence 
of this evil being, as a real intelligent agent, is neither an article 
of the Chriftian, nor of the Jewifh revelation ;—that however fe- 
rioufly it may have been believed by the generality both of Jews 
and Chriftians, it can claim no other credence than is due to an ar- 
ticle retained from the ancient popular faith, originally founded, 
doubtlefs, on the Manichxan principles, embraced by the philofo- 
phers of the Eaft.’ 

* * Vide Bryant’s Analyfis of Antient Mythology ; a work of ad- 
mirable learning and ingenuity, though it is much to be regretted, 
that the fplendid eccentricities of imagination fhould fo frequently 
predominate over the dictates of cool and fober judgment.’ 
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In a review of the Unitarian controverfy, the author gives a 
mafterly fketch of the hiftory of Jewifh and Chriftian Plato- 
nifm, fhewing in what manner the dodtrines of Plato were in- 
corporated into the Jewifh fyftem by Philo, and into the Chrif- 
tian fyftem by Juftin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
other Chriftian fathers; and making it evident, by many cita- 


tions, that ‘the triumph of Platonifm over Chriftianity was 


gradual, and did not take place without a very long and vio- 
Jent oppofition, which at different times, and in different ftages 
of orthodoxy, difplayed itfelf in various forms.’ 

We next find the author on moral ground, and are enter- 
tained with a valuable and ingenious difquifition on the rules 
of virtue, and on the foundation of moral obligation. Dr. 
Clarke’s doctrine, that rectitude is the fole and unalterable rule 
of human action, is here rejected as unfupported by clear and 
fpecific argument; and Mr. B. embraces utility, or a regard 
to general welfare and happinefs, as the only principle which 
admits of univerfal application. On this interefting topic, he 
reafons thus : 

‘ Suppofing the nature and ultimate object of Virtue to be afcer- 
tained with a clearnefs and accuracy which would preclude all fu- 
ture debate or difcuffion, ftill the quellion may with propriety be 
afked, ** What obligation are we under to practife it??? Thisisa 
qveftion which the advocates for the fyftem of Rectitude pretend 
not to anfwer. They think it fufficient to fay, that we feel the 
force of the obligation, though we cannot explain the nature of it, 
It is an obligation univerfal in its extent, perpetual in its duration, 
and abfolute in its fovereignty. The fanétions of religion do not 
conftitute this obligation—they merely enforce it; and if thofe 
fanctions were entirely abrogated, or if it were pofhible to fuppofe 
them no longer the fanctions of virtue, but of vice, full the obli- 
gation to the practice of virtue would remain in full force, for obli- 
gation is involved in the very nature of it; and the eternal diftinc- 
tion of moral right and wrong is the true and fole foundation of mo- 
ral obligation, right and obligation being manifeitly co-relative terms. 
As to this account of moral obligation, I mult ingenuoufly acknow- 
Jedge that itis much too fublime for my compreheafion—all is wrapt 
jn mylterious and impenetrable obfcurity. 


e6 I fee before me neither here, nor here, 
Nor what enfues; but have a fog in ken 
That I cannot look thro’.’? SHAKESPEARE. 


To the advocates of the oppofite hypothefis, then, I am compelled 
to refort for a more fatisfactory and intelligible folution. Moral 
obligation, according to this clafs of philofophers, is but another 
term for rational inducement. If the queftion therefore be propofed 
to them, What obligation are we under to be virtuous, or to adopt 
thofe principles of aétion which are moft likely to promote the ge- 
neral happinefs? they reply, without hefitation, that your own 
happinefs is clofely connected, by a thoufand ties, with the gene- 
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ral happinefs; and that a regard to your own true intereft is the 
ftrongeft of all obligations, or, in other words, the mo forcible, 
as well as rational, of all motives. But, if a very curious enquirer 
fhould farther prefume to afk, whether the intereft of the individual 
was invariably, infeparably, and univerfally connected with the 
general intereft of mankind ? this is a queftion which might well be 
fuppofed ** to give them paufe.”? A moralift, like Mr. Hume, 
whofe fole or principal object is reputation, would probably de- 
cline to give an explicit anfwer to this obnoxious enquiry ; and 
content himfelf with acknowledging, ‘* that it would he little diffi- 
cult to find any, which will, to the underftanding, when divefted 
of the feelings of virtue, appear fatisfactory and convincing *,” 
But a philofopher like Mr. Paley, who has only truth in view, 
would ingenuoufly confefs, that private intereft does not, and can. 
not, in all cafes, coincide with the public good. Then, in cer- 
tain cafes, the obligation to be virtuous ceafes? True: but in 
thofe cafes, religion muft be called to the aid of virtue. Religion 
completes and perfects the coincidence between private and focial 
happinefs: for it teaches us, that whatever facrifices are made, by 
the individual, of private to public good, will receive a glorious 
compeniation in a future and eternal ftate of exiftence. But, does 
natural religion inculcate this fublime dottrine with clearnefs and 
certainty? Far from it. Natural religion only affords a faint 
gleam of hope that this may poflibly be the cafe. Revelation then 
moft be ultimately invoked, to fupply the manifeft defects and im- 

erfeGtions of the religion of nature. And revelation, fuch a re- 
veiation as Chriftianity offers to the acceptance of mankind, a re- 
velation whofe grand object it is to afcertain this truth, crowns the 
whole fabric. And thus we are led to conceive of Chriftianity as 
the key-ftone of that wide-extended arch, which human virtue, fo- 
Jicitous to form a permanent and folid bafis of human happinefs, 
began to build ; but which, unaffifted by fuperior and divine aid, fhe 
is compelled to acknowledge her inability to finifh.’ 


The value of the felfifh principle of prudence is next confi- 
dered ; and it is maintained that the books of Proverbs and 
Eccletiaftes proceed entirely on this principle, exclufively of 
the belief of a future ftate, 

The remaining eflays are, on Epic and Dramatic Poetry, 
containing feveral ingenious remarks on Ariftotle’s doétrine 
concerning the Epopee and the Drama; Memorials of the 
Reign of Queen Anne; a judicious analyfis of Bifhop Butler’s 
Analogy; Reflections on the French Revolution, which we 
reviewed in our New Series, vol. vi. p. 93.3; Obfervations on 
the Teft laws, of which we gave an account in Rev. New Se- 
ries, Vol. Ve pe 346. 

We pafs over thefe latter Eflays without diftin@t examina- 
tion ; not becaufe we think them inferior in merit, but either 
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becaufe they do not appear to require critical animadverfion, or 
becaufe the fubjects have of late been frequently difcufled in 
various forms, 

It would be injuftice to the writer of thefe volumes, to clofe 
this article without exprefling our admiration of their general 
fpirit and character. They afford many proofs that the author 

oflefles extenfive knowlege, good fenfe, and a candid temper ; 
and that he is no inconfiderable mafter of correétnefs, perfpi- 


cuity, and ftrength, of language. E. 





- 


Art. XVI. An Enquiry into the Expediency and Propriety of Public 
or Social Worfhip. By Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. late Fellow of 
Jefus College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp.42. 1s. Deighton. 
1791. 

I" an enlightened age, and a free country, it would be dif- 
graceful not to allow the fulleft {cope to inquiry. The 

confequences of fuch unbounded latitude will indeed be, that 
fometimes old prejudices will be attacked, and eftablifhed 
errors detected; and that, at other times, important truths 
will be called in queftion, and untenable opinions and abfurd 
paradoxes be advanced:—but, in either cafe, nothing will be 
hazarded by difcuffion; for it is impoffible, in the ultimate 
iffue, that mankind fhould not be edified by an increafe of 
knowlege, or that TRUTH fhould not be triumphant over all 
oppofition. 

The obligation of focial worfhip muft either arife from its 
natural propriety and utility, difcoverable by refe€ion and 
experience, or from the exprefs injunction of divine revelation. 
From the title of the work now before us, we were led to ex- 
pect that Mr. Wakeheld intended to examine the fubject chiefly 
by the teft of reafon: but, on perufal, we find that his inquiry 
principally relates to the queftion, Whether public worfh:p be 
authorized by the example and injunctions of Chriit and his 
Apoti les? 

In order to fhew, that the praCtice of Chrift difcountenances 
public worfhip, Mr. W. quotes feveral paflages in the gofpels, 
in which it is related that fetus withdrew from t:* multitude, 
or from his difciples, for private devotion. The paflages on 
which he chiefly infiits, are Miatt. xiv. 23. xxvi. 36. Luke, v. 
16, vi. 72. ix. 18. On the firtt of thefe, he thus comments: 

‘ Our Siviour had jult been feeding, by a miraculous fupply of 
provifions, five thoufand men befides women and children, in a defart 
place and diitrefled for food. Whillt their hearis were expanding 
with gratituce to their benefactor, and their fouls wrapt in admira- 


tion of this ftupendous exertion on their behalf; what a glorious 
Opportunity, 
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opportunity, one would have thought, was then offered tor /ocicl 
avorfbip with the multitude! At leait all methodifis, and molt difeu- 
ters*, of our times, would have fet about the pious operation with 
all imaginable fervour, and have continued their prayers, as Paul did 
his preaching, till midnight; ull returning hunger might have de. 
manded the interference of a fecond miracle to tatisfy the multitude. 
How different from fuch fanaticifm was the conduti of the Son of 
God! that Son, who was admitted into the bofom of his Father, 
to an intimate knowledge of the divine will and counfels! He, as 
on all other occalions, left the people to the decret impreflions and 
undifturbed impulfe of their own mind: 4e configned them to their 
trivate meditations on that wonderful event, which could not fail to 
meliorate their hearts and influence the conduct, by that gradual and 
wnconfirained procefs, which is conformable to the uniform dealings 
of providence with mankind. In the mean time, ‘/e/us himfelf, tar 
from the buftle and in{pection of this congregation, retired to offer up 
his unoftentatious devotions to that omniprelent Spirtt, who /aw in 
fecret, and would reward him openly. ‘Vhe receifes of a mountain 
and the gloom of night furniflied the flave and icenery for the in- 
terceffions and fupplications of the holy Nazarene. His temple was 
the univerje; bis altar the foot/tool of Fehovah; his incenfe, flent 
communication with the Father; and his /andfuary, his own {potleis 
heart.’ 





a 


« * Men, who have been educated in the church of England, 
will find an exercife for all their faith in believing the account of 
this rigorous difcipline even among aifénters of our time; molt fadly 
degenerated as they are in this refpect from the glorious mortifica- 
tions of their anceftors. In fome aifénting academies, as | am cre- 
dibly informed, the day is ufhered in with a prayer of dalf an hour, 
preceded or followed by a chapter in the Bible be it long or thort; 
then comes the Aymm as a finifhing appendix to this work of devotion. 
Before the lecture in divinity, a petition is offered up, fomething 
like one of the col/e@s in the church liturgy, to him -that worketh 
great marvels; to give the tutor, | preiume, underffanding and 
Ancwledge, and the pupil, patience and docility. ‘The evening con- 
cludes with a counterpart of the morning fervice. Befides thefe 
petty diurnal exercitations for fpiritual improvement, the itu- 
dents have private meetings, or c/uds, to practife themfelves in the 
gift of prayer: and each takes alternately a feparate province; 
going through in his courfe the routine of a/criptions, confeffions, /up- 
plications, interceffions, and every other figure of theologieal rhetoric. 
Buc even this is juft nothing at all to the painful devotional per- 
formances of fome private families, which beggar every thing that 
was ever heard of in this way, except the perfeverance of Simeon the 
pillar percher; and would fuufe the cheek of the molt rigid 
Jraelite with a confcious bluth of inferiority. My nurfing-mother 
does not owe me many obligations; and therefore I fhould be un- 
candid and injurious indeed, if I did not bear this teftimony, that 
ike enjoins and practifes no ceremonies in any degree fo abfurd and 
contemptible as thefe.’ 


On 
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On this part of his argument, Mr. W. is fo decided in his 
judgment, that he fays, ‘ Give me but one fingle pofitive proof 
of the exiftence of focial worfhip among Chriit and his apoftles, 

ad edit. between Chrift and his apolties,] and I retire with 
ihame from the field of conteft, and refign the victory.’ 


He goes on:— 

‘ We are told in various paflages by the gofpel-writers, that 
our Lord frecuented the Jewifh fynagogues, wherever he came; 
that he was a conftant attendant in the temple, when at Jeru/alem; 
that he went into private families on many occafions; and in all 
thefe inftances, not to pray, (obferve that, reader!) but for the 
ole purpofe of promoting, by incidental admonition and pious lef- 
fons, the fubftantial improvement of his hearers, in the knowledge 
and practice of genuine /piritual benevolent religion; a religion, 
not confifting of outqvard exhibitions, but of inward influence; not in 
the honour of the /ips, but in the afpirations of the heart; not 
in the vain oblations of ceremcnia! homage, but in the pure cffering 
of the WHOLE MAN, body and fpirit, on the altar of the divine 
will; a religion, confifting, in fhort, of a compleie dedication of 
our thoughts, faculties, and actions, through every moment of ex- 
iflence, to Gon’s service. Yes: the captain of our falvation was 
accuftomed both to wa/k and teach, and heal the fick, and di/pute, 
and preach the go/pel*, but never PRAYED, in the temple. We are 
told of his inftructions and admonitions in their /ynagogues and houfes ¢ 
but not a fyllable of joint prayer or focial worfbip.—And what fhall 
we fay to thefe things? Isit poffible, that realities of this important 
nature could have e/caped the obfervation of thefle eye-witnefles of 
the life and aétions of our Saviour; thefe conftant companions of 
his journeys, of his public appearances, and his retirements? Or, oa 
the other hand, is it probable, that the ewangeliffs fhould decline 


recording fuch ufages of their mafter for our benefit? Or can any’ 


other fuppofition be devifed to extricate the patron of /ocial wor/fbip 
from this embarrafling dilemma?’ 

As dire&t evidence to prove public worfhip to be un- 
authorized by Chriftianity, and inconfiftent with it, the author 
quotes our Saviour’s precepts, Matt. vi. 5,6. John, iv. 21— 
24. His remarks on the tormer of theie paflages are as fol- 
lows : 

‘ To the lover of truth, who wifhes to adjuft his condu& by the 
flandard of the go/pel, this emphatic paflage will appear of inetti- 
mable value, and indifputable as demonftration. The whole 
weight of the queition might be fecurely reited on this adamantine 
pillar: and we may defy either the fubtieties of argument to under- 
mine it’s bafe, or the force of evidence to throw it down. Our di- 
vine mafter is here introduced as directing his difciples, in the clear- 
elt and moft unequivocal declaration that language can convey, 


~<a a. 





— 


“* Matt. xxi. 14. Mark xi. 27. Luke ii. 46. xix. 47. xxi. 2. 
“+ Matt. iv, 23. 1x. 35. xiii. 3, 4. Mark, iil. 1. Luke,iv. 15, 16, 

%» 39. aud many other paflages in all the gofpels.’ 
5 upon 
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upon the very point of duty, which occupies our enquiries. What 
exception can be imagined to teftimony like this? 

‘ Even the ule of /olitary prayer in the fynagogue or any public 
afembly of men, is not obfcurely difapproved by this text; becaufe 
the reafon of difapprobation, here alledged againft thofe Fewifh 
hypocrites, is infeparable from the circumitances of the cafe; fuch 
a mode of prayer muft aLways Of mecefity carry an appearance of 
oftentation with it. And more notorioufly muft this effe& take 
place, in the devotions of /ocial worfhippers. But, if inferences 
drawn from the former verfe of this quotation be liable ro difpute, 
the injundtions of the latter at leaft admit of no evafion: they are 
univerfally intelligible, and irrefiftibly convincing. ‘The witnefs of 
our prayers, according to the command of our great inftructor, is 
not to be the congregation of Chriftians, but the invifible Father of 
mankird. ‘The theatre of our devotions muft not be the chapel, the 
church, or the cathedral; tumultuous with the 4u/p Sum of men: but 
the fecrefy and filence of the c/o/et. Itis not, Fe/us tells us, the du- 
ty of an humble Chriian, by ringing his bell or blowing his horn, 
to invite multitudes of fpectators to ftimulate the fervour and to tef- 
tify the patience of his devotions; 4e is not expected to fhew his ho- 
mage to the ruler of the univerfe, as we pay our refpects to earthly 
potentates, in crouds and pomp and tumult :—we mutt hut the door 
even of our c/ofet, that no eye, fo much as of our houfhold, may 
obtrude upon the tranquility of our meditations, and no vanity be 
gratified by the curious obfervance of an admiring brother. Our 
concern is with God only. Let his infpection be our applaufe; and 
our recompenfe, his approbation. ‘The features of refignation, 
unfeen by man, will be faithfully marked by his eye: the fecret 
whifper, the retired figh, unheard in the congregation, will vibrate 
on his ear, and be regiftered in the volume of his remembrance, to . 
teftify in our favour before men and angels, when the formalities 
and fopperies of ceremonial worfbip are {wept into oblivion.’ 

The paflages to which Mr. W., refers, as indirect evidence, 
are Matt. xi. jo. xii. 6. 8. xxiii. 14. 

The texts, which he examines as not unlikely to be efteemed 
unfavourable to his conclufion, are, 1. The addrefs in the 
Lord’s Prayer, ** Our Father,” not ‘* AZy Father ;” on which 
his remark is, that ‘ a Chriftian offers up even his private dee 
votions but as one among many children in the family of the 
Father of the univerfe,’ and therefore naturally makes ufe of the 
plural form of addrefs. 2. Chrift’s aflurance, that when two 
or three were gathered together in his name, there would he 
be in the midit of them: on which Mr, W, atks, 

* Can two or three be aflembled in the name of God, that is, I pre- 
fume, to promote his glory and the purpofes of providence, on no 
other cccafion but that of public worfhip? Is human happinefs, the 
grand objet of the divine adminiltration, to be promoted no where 
but in a church or chapel; and by no means, but the united noifes 
of a parjon, and his clerk, and the congregation?” 


3 Luke, 
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3. Luke, iii. 21. ‘Fefus being baptifed and praying, which, he 
obferves, is interpreted as inferring focial prayer, rather than 
private, without any pretence imaginable. 

On the practice of the apoftles, Mr. W. fays, 

« All that my refearches have been able to difcover relative to 
this fubject, is either wholly confiftent with priwate wor/ip, or from 
the peculiarity of it’s circumftances, or it’s diflimilarity to what is 


now called /scial aworfhip, cannot with any cogency, or thew of 
reafon, be preffed into the fervice of the caufe which I am combat- 


ing.’ 

Under the head of expediency, Mr. W. only offers a few 
general, but fufficiently fevere ftrictures, on the oftentatious, 
hypocritical, or irreverent, manner in which public worfhip is 
fometimes performed. 

After all, Mr. W. acknowleges that the Jews, in their af- 
femblies, recited the fcriptures in the way of praife and thankf- 
giving, and fung hymns in honour of the Supreme Being: he 
moreover admits the propriety of obferving the * fabbath, and 
of aflembling for religious inftruction.’ 

Without entering, at prefent, into the merits of the queftion 
here difcuffed, we muft remark, that, whatever may be the 
truth concerning it, the levity, with which the fubject is 
treated in {ome parts of this pamphlet, is not, in our opinion, 
to be juftified. 





N.B. Since the preceding article was begun, we have re 
ceived the fecond edition of this Inquiry, with confiderable Al- 
terations, and an Appendix; and from this copy we have printed 
our extracts. On examining the additional matter, we find it 
to be more in the way of ridicule and invective, than of argu. 
ment. With refpect to the church of England, the balance is 
kept nearly even, by cancelling one obnoxious paflage, and 
introducing another :—but toward the Diflenters, the author 
fuffers his exprefiions of indignation and contempt to exceed all 
bounds of decorum. Not contented with general farcafm, he 
reflects on the late excellent Dr. Price, as, though in the main 
avery virtuous and amiable man, and a great proficient in va 
rious parts of knowlege, yet exccedingly illiterate, like the ma- 
jority of diflenting minifters, in the branch moft eflential to 
theology; and, with all his zeal for civil freedom, no true friend 
of religious lierty. With refpe&t to the diflenting mode of 
worthip, Mr. W. not only pronounces it * unedifying and in- 


tolerably irrational,’ but has ranfacked his memory for the. 


coarfelt and moft contemptuous image which antiquity could 
furnifh, to reprefent, what deferves at ieaft decent treatment, 
4 concregation filently uniting in prayers uttered by pers mi- 

niiter.—- 
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nifter.—* This mode of prayer, where the congregation ig 
gaping for the ejaculations of their orator, ftrongly reminds me 
of the facetious painter of antiquity, who reprefented Homer 
copioufly difcharging from his mouth, and the poets of fuc- 
ceeding times licking up his v—t.’ (P. 37.) Can any thing 
exceed the foulne/s of this abufe? 

We do not prefume to be exclufively the advocates of any 
one fet: we are very fenfible that there is much room for cor- 
rection and amendment in every fubfifting form of religion: 
but may we not be allowed to afk, whether fuch language, as 
that in which Mr. W. has indulged himfelf in thefe Additions 
to his Inquiry, does not trefpafs on the bounds of that ¢ ardour, 
which the incoinparable John Hales has happily ftyled a due 
Chriftian animofity?’ 

As to the explanatory and argumentative parts of thefe Ad- 
ditions, they may be fummed up in a few words. They con- 
fift, 1. In rejeéting the fpecimens of public worfhip from 
our Lord’s example, as * fo entirely gratuitous in themfelves, 
fo. perfectly diffimilar to the exhibitions of our modern prac- 
titioners ; or in fhort fo fuperlatively inapplicable in every cir- 
cumftance but the name, as to appear trifling beyond all de- 
{cription, and unworthy of a moment’s confideration.” 2. In 


fetting afide an appeal to the practice of Chrift and his apoftles, . 


as wholly unneceflary; fince Chriftianity, till the deftrudtion 
of Jerufalem, was encumbered with Judaical obfervances; and 
fince, * confidering the accommodations of our Lord, in opi- 
nions and actions not immoral, to the weaknefies of his fol- 
Jowers, with the genius of the gofpel, and the unfpiritualized 
habits of thofe times,’ there is ground for a * firm perfuafion, 
that Jefus might allow and praéiife in thofe days, what he by 
no means intended to be binding on his difciples in the more 
advanced ages of Chriftianity.’ 3. In admitting for a feafon, by 
way of indulgence to the weaknefs of Chriftians and the imperfect 
condition of religious knowlege, (though, as far as relates to 
public prayer, without authouity from the gofpel, and incon- 
fiftently with its true chara¢ter,) a plan of public worthip, 
confifting of reading feleé&t portions of fcripture, finging a 


hymn, expounding the New Teftament, with a practical ex-. 


hortation, and a fhort addrefs to God, fupplicating pure affec- 
tions, fortitude, perfeverance, and refignation, 

Thefe conceffions appear to us to cut fhort the whole con- 
troverfy, by permitting Chriftians, as long as they judge it 
expedient, to make ule of public forms of prayer, and even 
authorizing {uch indulgence, by the example of Chrift and his 
apoftles in allowing and practifing things, which, in the more 
advanced ftate of Chriftianity, would no longer be obligatory: 

— Whence 
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«Whence the only remaining queftion will be, whether the 
generality of mankind be yet arrived at {uch a ftate of perfec- 
tion, as to have no farther occafion for the inftrumental duties 
of religion ’—a queftion of fact, not to be decided by authority, 


but by obfervation and experience. —K . 


ee Several Anfwers to Mr. WaKeEFIELD's Enquiry, &e. 
have appeared. Thofe by Dr. Disney, Mr. Witson, and 
EuseBta, will be noticed in our next Number. 


un 
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Art. XVII. A Letter from the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, M. P. 
in the Kingdom of Great Britain, to Sir Hercules Langrifbe, Bart. 
M. P. on the Subject of Roman Catholics of Ireland, and the 
Propriety of admitting them to the Elective Franchife, confitt- 
ently with the Principles of the Conftitution as eftablifhed at the 
Revolution. 8vo. pp. 88. 2s. Debrett. 1792 


He’ differently do men fee) and talk of the fame evils, when 

they prefs on themfelves or their connections,—and when 
they bear hard on others, who are of an oppofite clafs, intereft, 
or party! In the former cafe, the burthen is intolerable, and 
remonftrance is the cry of the oppreffed: in the latter, the 
prievance is confidered as being more imaginary than real; and 
every murmur is treated as the infolence of faction. 

Mr. Burke,—who of late fo fteadily refifted the admiffion of 
feftaries to offices open to members of the eflablifhment ; who 
fet his face fo firmly againft extending the right of election to 
the many thoufands of unreprefented Britifh proteftants ; who 
felt fo indignantly when Frenchmen burft the bands of arifto- 
cracy$; and who deciaimed with fuch bitternefs and feverity 
againft the incidental excefles of a French mob, whofe outrages 
were more owing to the degraded ftate in which they had been 
long kept, than to the freedom they had recently ac- 
quired:—this farne Mr. Burke, with confiderable force and 
effect, here pleads the caufe of truth, the caufe of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, in behalf of his oppreffed friends and country- 
men,—the Irith catholics. He now fees the folly and the mif- 
chief of fuppofing that a man cannot difcharge the duties of 
civil life with honefty and ability, unlefs he be of this or that 
particular religious community *. He fets forth the injuftice 





‘ * | well remember a grear, and, in many refpects, a good man, 
who advertifed for a black{mith ; but, at the fame time, added, he 
muft be a Proteftant. It is impoffible that fuch a ftate of things, 
though natural goodnefs in many.perfons would undoubtedly make 
exceptions, muft not produce alienation on one fide, and pride and 
infolence on the other.’-—Who would expect to find the author of 
fuch fentiments oppofing the repeal of the teft and corporation atts? 
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of excluding men from § the privileges of the conftitution un. 
der which they are born ;’ the cruelty of treating any clafs of 


natives * as perpetual and unalliable aliens ;’ the iniquity of 
transferring ‘ the imputation of crimes from perfons to defcrip- 
tions ;’ the hardfhip and unfairnefs of erecting * a profcriptive 
monopoly of franchifes ;? and the impolicy of ¢ keeping in the 
heart of a country a bank of difcontent, every hour accumu. 
Jating, upon which every defcription of feditious men may 
draw at pleafure.” He would § raife an ariftocratic intereft, 
that is, an intereft of property and education among them ;’ 
[the catholics of Ireland *;] and he thus apologizes for the 
enormitics and outrages that have been committed by the White 
Boys, and all the other denominations of poor, ignorant, and 
ferocious, but ill-treated and infulted, Irifh papifts :— 

‘ You, who have looked deeply into the fpirit of the Popery 
Jaws, mult be perfectly fenfible, that a great part of the prefent 
mifchief, which we abhor in common, hae arifen from them. 
Their declared objeét was to reduce the Catholics of Ireland toa 
miferable populace, without property, without eftimation, without 
education. The profefled object was to deprive the few men who, 
in fpite of thofe laws, might hold or obtain any property amongit 
them, of all fort of influence or authority over the relt. They di- 
vided the nation into two diftinct bodies, without common intereft, 
fympathy, or connexion ; one of which bodies was to poffefs a/l the 
franchifes, a// che property, a// the education: The others were to 
be drawers of water and cutters of turf for them. Are we to be 
allonifhed that when, by the efforts of fo much violence in conquef, 
and fo much policy in regulation, continved without intermiffion 
for near an hundred years, we had reduced’ them to a mob; that 
whenever they came to act at all, many of them would act exattly 
like a mob, without temper, meafure, or forefight ?” 

How well does all this, mutatis mutandis, apologize for the 
dark parts of the French revolution! what then, we muft here 
afk, becomes of the impartiality of the painter, who fo keeps 
down and foftens a hard ugly feature in one portrait; and fo 
brings out and caricatures it in another ? How fhall fuch an one 
be exempted from the number of thofe ‘ who,’ as Mr. Burke 
defcribes them, ‘ have their fhop full of faife weights and 
meafures, and who think that the adding or taking away the 
name of Proteftant or Papift, Guelph or Ghibelline, alters all 
the principles of equity, policy, and prudence?’ He adds, 





* By this mode of exprefling himfelf, it appears, at firft fight, as 
if Mr. Burke were arguing in favour of ariftocracy: but if we at- 
tend to the idea, inftead of the expreffion, it will be evidént that he 
is, in reality, fupporting the caufe of the levellers ; fince he is con- 
tending that the degraded catholics of Ireland fhould be raifed toa 


level with their proteitant fuperiors. 
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{uch men £ leave us no common data upon which we can rea- 
fon ;’—and indeed, the right hon, gentleman himfelf exem- 
plifies the truth of his aflertion :—for, by proceeding on thefe 
principles, and granting or withholding rights and privileges, 
according as the object is an American or a Briton, an Irifh- 
man or a Frenchman, a Papift or a Proteftant, he has left 
himfelf none of thofe common data, none of thofe great uni- 
verfal principles, which form the only folid foundation for the 
liberties of all mankind. 

Inftead of defending his prefent clients on the extenfive ground 
of natural right; inftead of difclaiming, as revelation, reafon, 
and experience, teach and warrant, all authority of the civil 
magiftrate to decide on the truth or falfehood, the good or evil, 
of any fyftem of faith, and to prote& or profcribe, to reward 
or punifh, whole bodies of citizens, according as they come up 
to, or fall fhort of, dis ftandard of religious orthodoxy ;—in- 
ftead of doing this; Mr. Burke confines himfelf to the narrow 
ground of ancient ufage in church and ftate.» Even here, 
circumfcribed as he is by fuch a fmall circle, he pleads his 
caufe, as we before remarked, with confiderable force and ef- 
fect, at times. ‘The caufe is fo good in itfelf, that it is ime 
poflible not to difcover its many ftrong holds, on any ground : 
but, managed as it here is, weak parts are likewife difcover- 
able; parts whofe weaknefs arifes wholly from their being 
crammed and f{queezed into fuch a narrow compafs. 

‘ The government of Ireland,’ fays Mr. Burke, ‘ (the fame as 
the Britith) is not in its conftitution «wholly ariftocratical ; and as 
itis not fuch in its form, fo neither is it in its fpirit. If it had 
been inveterately ariftocratical, exclufions might be more patiently 
fubmitted to. ‘The lot of one plebeian would be the lot of all; 
and an habitual reverence and admiration of certain families, 
might make the people content to fee government wholly in hands 
to whom it feemed naturally to belong. But our conititution has 
a plebeian member, which forms an effential integrant part of it. A 
plebeian oligarchy is a monfter in itfelf: and no people, not abfo- 
lutely domeitic or predial flaves, will long endure it. The Prote- 
ftants of Ireland are not adone fufficiently the people to form a de- 
mocracy ; and they are too mumerous to anfwer the ends and pur- 
pofes of ax ariftocracy. Admiration, that firft fource of obedience, 
can be only the claim or the impofture of the few. I hold it to be 
abfolutely impoflible for two millions of pleveians, compofing cer- 
tainly, avery clear and decided majority in that clafs, to become 
fo far in love with fix or feven hundred thoufand of their fellow-ci- 
tizens (to all outward appearance plebeians like themfelves, and 
many of them tradefmen, fervants, and otherwife inferior to them) 
asto fee with fatisfaftion, or even with patience, an exclufive 
power vefled in them, by which conftitutionally they become their 
abfolute mafters ; and by the manners derived from their circum- 
ances, muft be capable of exercifing vpon them, daily and hourly, 
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an infulting and vexatious fuperiority ; nor are they indemnified (as 
in fome ariftocracies) for this ftate of humiliating vaflalage (often 
inverting the nature of things and relations) by having the lower 
walks of induftry wholly abandoned to them. They are rivalled, 
to fay the leaft of the matter, in every laborious and lucrative courfe 
of life: while every franchife, every honour, every truft, every 
place down to the very loweft and leaft confidential (befides whole 
profeffions), is referved for the matter catt. 

* Our conftitution is not made for great, general, and profcrip~ 
tive exclufions ; fooner or later, it will deftroy them, or they will 
deftroy the conftitution. In our conftitution there has always been 
a difference made between a franchi/e and an office, and between 
the capacity for the one and for the other. Franchifes were fup- 
pofed to belong to the /ubje@, as a /ubjed, and not as a member of 
the governing part of the fate. The policy of Government has con~ 
fidered them as things very different: for whilft Parliament ex- 
cluded by the teft acts (and for a while thefe teft acts were not a 
dead letter, as now they are in England) Proteftant diffenters from 
all civil and military employments, they never touched their right of 
voting for members of Parliament, or fitting in either Houfe; a point 
I ftate, not as approving or condemning the meafure of exclufion 
from employments, but to prove that the diftinétion has been ad- 
mitted in legiflature, as, in truth, it is founded in reafon.’ 

Shortly after, he adds: ¢ It is not a fundamental part of the 
fettlement at the revolution, that the ftate fhould be prote- 
ftant, without any — of the term;’—and from thefe 
premifes, viz. that the ftate is not fo wholly ariftocratical, nor 
fo thoroughly proteftant, as fome conceive, he argues, that his 
Trifh friends ought not to be disfranchifed, merely on the fcore 
of their being plebeians and catholics. Now, even allowing 
the premifes, what a miferable mode of arguing is this! It is 
juft as if Mr. Burke admitted that his clients had no other, 
nor better, claim to juftice, equity, and impartial treatment, 
than that of their not having been wholly deprived of thele 
bleffings in times paft. Perhaps, however, there are few who 
qwill allow the premifes ; efpecially if it be true, as Mr. Burke 
fays, and we believe it is but too true, that ‘ the Proteftants 
fettled in Ireland, confidered themfelves in no other light than 
that of a fort of colonial garrifon, to keep the natives in fub- 
jection to Great Britain;’ that ‘ the whole fpirit of the revo- 
jution in Ireland, and indeed the fpirit of all the proceedings 
long antecedent to that zra, even before the words proteftant 
and papift were heard of in the world, was the fpirit of not the 
mildeft conqueror ;’ that ‘ a regular feries of operations were 
carried on, for the purpofe of the total extirpation of the in- 
tereft of the natives in their own foil;’ that * after the total 
reduction of the kingdom in 1691, the ruin of the native Irifh, 
and in a great meafure too, of the firft races of the Englith 
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fettled in the country, was completely accomplithed ;’ that ¢ all 
the penal laws of that unparalleled code of oppreffion, which 
were made after this laft event, were manifeftly the effe&ts of 
national hatred and fcorn towards a conquered people, whom 
the victors delighted to trample upon, and were not atall afraid 
to provoke.’ If it be true that fuch a temper regularly * pre- 
vailed in all its force to a time within our memory,’ and that 
¢ the {cheme was never deviated from for a fingle hour ;’ furely it 
muft appear, in oppofition to Mr. Burke’s premifes, that the 
fpirit of the Britifh government, as it refpects Ireland, has 
been inveterately ariftocratical, and inveterately proteftant. 

Our readers, however, will be curious to learn on what 
ground Mr. Burke affirms, that the church of England, as by 
law eftablifhed, is not fo much of a proteftant church as has 
been fuppofed*. It is this: When ‘ our predeceffors in legif- 
lation formed an operofe ecclefiaftical eftablifhment,’ they did 
not fet up a religion, which * was nothing but a mere negation 
of fome other :’ but they * profefled themfelves, and impofed 
upon others, even under penalties and incapacities,’ a fpecific 
and definite fyftem of faith and worfhip confifting of creeds, 
articles, &c. &c.: they conftituted * a church which was po/- 
tive in its doctrine and its difcipline ;’ and this church, viewed 
in the light of an eftablifhment, never at any period, either be- 
fore or fince the reformation, was any other than what it now 
is: for, fays Mr. Burke, 

‘ There never has been a religion of the ftate (the few years of 
the Parliament only excepted) but that of she Church of England ; 
the church of England, before the reformation, connected with the 
See of Rome, fince then, difconnected and protefting againit fome 
of her doétrines, and the whole of her authority, as binding in our 
national church; nor did the fundamental Jaws of this kingdom 
(in Ireland it has been the fame) ever know, at any period, any 
other church as an obje of eftablifoment ; or in that light, any other 
Proteftant religion. Nay our Proteftant toleration ittelf at the re- 
volution, and until within a few years, required a fignature of 
thirty-fix, and a part of a thirty-feventh, out of the thirty-nine Are 
ticles. So little idea had they at the revolution of efablifing Pro- 
teftantifm indefinitely, that they did not indefinitely ro/erate it un- 
der that name.’ 

If it be fo, then it follows that our eftablifhed church or 
religion, being the fame now as it ever was, even at any period 
antecedent to the reformation, muft be effentially ncipith « un- 
lefs Mr. Burke means to fay, that the church of England, 





* It feems here as if Mr. Burke thought with Sir Richard Steele, 
who diftinguifhed the church of Rome from the church of England, 
by faying, that the former pretended to be infallible, and the latter 
to be always in the right. 
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however fhe may, at cifferent periods, have altered her 
do&rine or difcipline, has ftill remained the fame, becaufe 
fhe has always been the church of England :—but this fenfe 
of the propofition, befide that it in no way is fublervient to 
his prefent purpofe, is too childifh to be attributed to Mr. 
Burke; becaufe it would be faying in effect, that the church 
of England would {till continue the fame, though the were to 
turn Pagan or Mohammedan. Mr. Burke muft therefore mean 
that our prefent eftabliiment does not, in eflentials, differ 
from popery. To attempt to fhew the error of fuch a ftate~ 
ment, though it were an eafier tafk than fome wil! allow, is 
not our buiinefs: but we mult remark, that, whether true 
or falfc, it is a ftatement which we apprehend it will give na 
great pleafure to our zealous churchmen to hear fo openly 
made, by one who is a profeffed friend to the eftablifhment. 

In purfuance of the fame ideas, Mr. Burke goes on: 

* The church of Scotland knows as little of Proteitantifm wade- 
fined, as the church of Eogland and Ireland do. Sre has by the 
articles of union fecured to herfelf the perpetual eftablithment of 
the Confefion of Faith, and the Prcfyterian church government, 
In England, even during the troubled interregnum, it was not 
thovghe fit to eftablifh a megasive religion; but the Parliament fet- 
tled the Prefyterian, as the church di/erpline ; the direftory, as the 
rule of public worfoip; and the Weftminfier catechifn, as the infti- 
tute of faith. This is to fhew, that at no time was the Proteftant 
religion undefined, eftablifhed here, or any where elfe, as I believe. 
I am fure that when the three religions were eftablifhed in Germany, 
they were exprefsly characterized and declared to be the Evangelic 
and Reformed, and the Catholic; each of which has its confeifion 
of faith, and its fettled difcipline; fo that you always may know 
the bef and the worft of them, to enable you to make the molt of 
what is good, and to correct or qualify, or guard againft whatever 
may feem evil or dangercus.’ 

True it is, no national church, of which we have read, has 
contented itfelf with’ eftablifhing what Mr. Burke here calls a 
negative religions; and we doubt whether the caufe of revela- 
tion has not hence received more injury, than from all other 
caufes put together, 

The Jews had a zegative religion handed down to them from 
heaven, which faid, ‘* thou fhait not kill, thou fhale not fteal, 
&c."” but it fcems this was not enough for them, and fo they 
heaped on it the paofitive traditions of their elders, till, as we 
read, (Matth. xv. 6.) they ** made the commandment of God 
of none effect.” 

Chriftians alfo had a negative religion given them from the 
fame fource, faying, ** call no man your father on the earth :” 
‘but this did not content national churches; and fo they created 
for themfelves, father Dominics, father Francis’s, night rev. 
and 
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and moft rev. fathers in God, father confeflors, holy fathers 
of the inquifition, and fuch an innumerable hoft of other poft- 
tive fathers, that their Father, which is in heaven, (who, whe- 
ther we refer to his own prohibitory mandate, ** thou fhalt 
have none other gods or fathers but me,” or whether we re- 
fer to the great neglect into which he and his precepts had 
fallen among national charches in comparifon of other fathers 
and their precepts, might not improperly be called their negatrve 
father,) was nearly loft and forgotten in the crowd. 

Catholics, again, by the xegative religion which they received 
from God, were forbidden to make to themfelves any graven 
image: but being wifer than their maker, they difcovered that 
fomething poftive was abfolutely neceffary, to affift and invigo- 
rate their devotions, as they pretended ; and fo they introduced 
image-worfhip. | 

Laftly, both papif and proteftant, both evangelift and re- 
formed churches, were taught by the negative religion which was 
made for them, that **the Lord their God was one Lord, and 
that they fhould have no other gods but him:” but they made 
a pofitive religion for themfelves. The clear light of heaven, 
which fhone fo refulgent in the fimple negative propofition, was 
found to be too dim, obfcure, and wndefined; and fo they in- 
vented their homo-oufias, their confub{tantialities, their hypo- 
ftatic unions, their three perfons in one nature, and two nae 
tures in one perfon, and all their other patent lamps to light 
thofe fouls on their road to falvation, which had been left in 
fuch a benighted and forlorn condition by him who created 
them. Amid all their care and concern, however, they forgot 
one thing, without which an ordinary capacity muft bein great 
danger of erring; and if it fhould err therein, it feems that it 
mult perifh everlaftingly ;—they forgot to point out how men 
were to diftinguifn and clearly comprehend thé difference be- 
tween three feparate perfons all endowed with every attribute 
of God, and three feparate Gods ; fo as that they might com- 
mit no fatal blunder, either by “ confounding the perfons or 
dividing the fubftance.” 

Much worfe, however, than all this,—it has ever been in 
defence and propagation of their poftive religions, that men 
have unfheathed the {word of perfecution ; that they have har- 
rafled and maflacred, and burned and tortured, one another, 
in every mode which human, or rather diabolical, ingenuity 
could invent. Gracious Heaven! that fuch wretches fhould 
ever, by their own impudence, or by the fufferance of others, 
have worn and polluted the moft refpeGtable and honourable of 
all titles, that of a Chriftian! That men, who made it their 
bufinefs—and to judge from the hiftory of molt of thefe pofitive 
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gentlemen, one would think they had no other bufinefs in the 
world—who made it their bufinefs, we fay, to “ go about like 
roaring lions feeking whom they might devour,” fhould pre~ 
tend to be followers of him who ** went about doing yood |”— 
That mifcreants, breathing nothing but hatred and vengeance, 
fhould pafs themfelves for difciples of a Mafter, who made it a 
condition abfolutely indifpenfable in all who would be his dif. 
ciples, that they muft have ‘* Jove one towards another ;” and 
who, by his adding that this fhould make them manifeft to all 
the world, feems to have confidered fcarcely any other criterion 
as effentially neceflary ! Were not the fact known to be other- 
wife, one would almoft be led to imagine, that churches and 
kirks had impofed the name of Chriffians on thefe their myrmi- 
dons, in the way of fcorn and derifion: juft as, it is faid, 
another Kirk, whofe memory, by the uncommon Infamy at- 
tached. to it, is likely to furvive a long time in the weft of 
England, impofed the name of /ambs on the brutes who exe« 
cuted the favage barbarities of a commander more brutal than 
theinfelves, 

Let us, however, turn from the difgufting picture—let us 
Jeave thefe pofitive religions, with all their horrid confequences ; 
and attend to Mr. Burke, where, with great good fenfe and 
good. humour, and, toward the latter part of the quotation, 
with great difcernment and knowlege of human nature, he 
pleads the caufe of toleration, in behalf of his perfecuted bre- 
thren, the Irifh catholics: 

* I do not mean to trouble you with any thing to remove the ob- 
jeftions, I will not call them arguments, againft this meafure, 
taken from a ferocious hatred to all that numerous defcriprion of 
Chriftians. It would be to pay a poor compliment to your under- 
ftanding or your heart. Neither your religion, nor your politics 
confift ** in odd perverfe antipathies.”? You are not refolved to 
perfevere in profcribing from the conftitution, fo many millions of 
your ccuntrymen, becaufe, in contraditlion to experience and to 
common fenfe, you think proper to imagine, that their principles 
are fubverfive of common human fociety. To that I fhall ouly fay, 
that whoever has a temper, which can be gratified by indulging 
himlelf in thefe good-natured fancies, ought to doa great deal 
more. For an exclyfion from the privileges of Britith fabieds, 1s 
not a cure for fo terrible a diflemper of the human mind, as they 
are pleafed to fuppofe in their countrymen. I rather conceive thofe 
privileges to be itfelf a remedy for fome mental diforders. 

* As little fhall I detain you with matters that can as little ob- 
tain admiffion into a mind like yours; fuch as the fear, or pretence 
of fear, that in fpite of your own power, and the trifling power of 
Great Britain, you may be conquered by the Pope; or that this 
commodious bugbear (who is of infinitely more ufe to thofe who 


pretend to fear, than to thofe who love him) will abfolve his Ma- 
jetty’s 
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jefty’s fubjects from their allegiance, and fend over the cardinal of 
Yo:k to rule you as his viceroy; or that, by the plenitude of his 

wer, he will take that fierce tyrant, the king of the French, out 
of his jail, and arm that nation (which on all occafions treats his 
Holinefs fo very politely) with his bulls and pardons, to invade 

r old Ireland, to reduce you to popery and flavery, and to force 
the free-born, naked feet of your people into the wooden fhoes of 
that arbitrary monarch. Ido not believe that ¢ifcourfes of this 
kind are held, or that any thing like them will be held, by 
any who walk about without a keeper. Yet, I confefs, that 
on occafions of this nature, I am the moft afraid of the 
weakeft reafonings; becaufe they difcover the ftrongeft paflions. 
Thefe things will never be brought out in definite propofitions ; 
they would not prevent pity towards any perfons; they would only 
caufe it for thofe who were capable of talking in fuch a ftrain. 
But I know, and am fure, that fuch ideas as no man will diftinctly 
produce to another, or hardly venture to bring in any plain fhape 
to his own mind --he will utter in obfcure, ill explained doubts, 
jealoufies, furmifes, fears, and apprehenfions; and that in fuch a 
fog, they will appear to have a good deal of fize, and will make an 
impreffion ; when, if they were clearly brought forth and defined, 
they would meet wiih nothing but {corn and derifion.’ 

To fum up our account; though we have been diflatisfied 
with parts of the prefent letter, we have been better pleafed 
with it, as a whole, than with any of Mr. Burke’s late publi- 
cations. The objeé of it is good and liberal. ‘The right hon. 
gentleman is here travelling toward the temple of liberty and 
truth. In that cafe, it becomes a point of inferior confidera- 
tion, to fcrutinize the precife nature of the path which he 
purfues. Whether, in his progrefs, he be at all times confift- 
ent with himfelf ; or whether the road that he takes, be a broad 
or a narrow one; his iteps are ftill directed thitherward; and 


we only lament that he did not find more members of the [rifh 


legiflature to accompany him on the journey. Pe... 





Art. XVILL. Poems on various SubjeGs. By the Rev. William 
Windle Carr. 8vo. pp. 208. 5s. Boards. Edwards. 1791. 


rR. CARR is, we believe, a new candidate for the favour of 

the Mufes ; and if afliduity in his dewoirs be deemed a va- 

lid title to their Ladyfhips’ good graces, he cannot fo entirely 
fail of fuccefs, as not to obtain a condefcending fmile, at leaft, if 
not a fprig of bays into the bargain. He has certainly fome 
pretenfions to their regard, which every one who afpires to the 
honours of Parnaflus cannot fairly urge ; particularly his warm 
attachment to morality, virtue, and piety: which, in the opi- 
nion of the wife and the good, will amply compenfate for any 
little defeAs that may attract the critic’s notice, in point of 


Poetical decoration. Yet, having allowed this, we a 
ue 
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due refpect to impartiality, remark, that we think Mr. Carr’s 
ms to have more of the glitter of art, than of the fteady 
low of genius ; that he poflefles more uf fancy than of vig6ur ; 
and that frequently his numbers rife no higher than to that 
mediocrity which marked the poetical writings of a Pomfret, a 
Fenton, or a Walfh*, whofe writings, however, have had 
many admirers ; efpecially thofe of the very popular Mr. Pom. 
fret, whofe little volume has gone through an aftonifhing num- 
ber of editions,—beyond what even the works of Dryden or 


Pope can boaft. 
As a fpecimen of this writer’s poetical talents and turn of 


fentiment, we fhall give the following Infcription for a Her- 
mitage : 
« Stranger, where, fo thoughtlefs, by 
Do thy erzing foottteps ftray ? 

Stop, and turn thy curious eye 

From yon dazzling dome away. 

And cool, within this glimmering fhade, 
This Hermit’s haunted fcenes, retire, 
And mark the roof with ofiers laid, 

And pure, his peaceful paths admire. 


And ftoop beneath his humble door, 
And view his walls with ivy fpread, 
Mofs-grown bench, and grafly floor, 
Hairy gown, and wicker bed. 


Nor his frugal meal defpife, 

Nor his cup with health that flows, 
Beard, from age of hoary fize, 
Age, that wifdom’s wealth beftows. 


Tafte the draught my tbirft relieves, 
Eat the wholefome food I bring, 
Honied cake of oaten fheaves, 
Balmy fruits, and nectar’d fpring. 


You that fwim with fparkling wine 
In yon echoing hall may tell, 
How its lufcious baits incline, 
What, the pang its charms conceal. 
Folly’s wit, and reafon’s war, 
Stain the hours in mirth that roll ; 
‘Tafte the dith thefe hands prepare, 
Sip with me the fimple bowl. 
Tafte, nor thus thy moments lofe, 
From the giddy rout remove, 
Tafte, and let thy prudence choofe 
Paths, her cleareft rules approve. 
Shun the flaves of pleafure, fhun, 
Fluttering life’s fentaftic crew, 











: . * ‘The friend of Mr, Pope. 
Round 
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Round in glittering tribes they run, 
Fafhion leads, and fools puriue, 
Stranger, ceafe, thofe toils forbear, 
Wealth, and all its cares refign, 
Fame renounce, but fruitlefs are 


Mimic buft, and marble fhrine. 


Wor vain yon lonely Halcyon deem, 
Though gold her azure plumes adorn, 
She loves this dark fequefter’d ftream, 
Nor finds thofe favourite haunts forlora, 
And foft thofe bow’rs in filence trace, 
And hear the midnight warbler’s fong, 
She hides in fhades her bluthing face, 
She flies the noonday’s babbling throng, 
And turn, and ftoop within my door ; 
‘Taper light, and napkin clean, 

Crofs, and faint, and Virgin pure, 

On my turf-buile altar feen ; 

Cup of life, and rapture high, 

Books, and faft, that vice controul, 
Kile, and beads, and holy figh, 

Are the feaft that feeds my foul. 
Stranger, proud, regardlefs, where 
Do thy erring footfteps fly? 

Stop, and knee! in humble pray’r, 
Live like me, and learn to die.’ 


The poems contained in this volume, (which is very ele. 
gantly printed,) confift chiefly of Odes, Elegies, Epiftles, a 
Monody to the memory of Shenftone, &c. &c. In the fecond 
Epiftle, entitled Jxfidelity, the poet appears in a very refpect- 
able light, as the champion of religion. He here attacks the 
principal modern freethinkers with confiderable fuccefs, parti- 
cularly Voltaire and Roufleau ; and we were glad to fee him 
treat the laft-named genius with fo much candour, liberality, 
and even tendernefs; to all which the amiable difpofition of 
poor Rouffeau, and the native virtues of his heart, juttly en- 
titled him,—whatever may be faid of his fyftematic oddities, 
and fingularity of conduct: 

* Unhappy Rovffeau! whom in art alone 

All climes have honour’d, but no clime would own, 
Opprefs’d, an exile, poor, to ills confign'd, 

In wrongs illuttrious, and to wrongs refign’d, 

Yo fame, whom malice now begins to raile, 

And Envy’s pois’nous anger turns to praife.’ 

There is fome defect in the fifth line, To fame, &c. which 
feems to leave the fenfe incomplete, We refer it to the author’s 
icvifal, for his next edition, 
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Art. 19. Reports of the Proceedings in Committees of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, upon controverted Ele@ions, heard and determined during the 
Parliament called in 31784. Vol. III. By Alexander Luders, 
Efq; Barrifter at Law, of the Inner Temple. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


Boards. Brooke, &c. 1790. 

THe cafes reported in this volume are thofe of Seaford, Honiton, 

Downton, Prefton, Kirkwall, Elgin, Nairn, Norwich, and Car- 
Jifle; which are refpectively illuftrated by notes, containing much 
curious information. The cafe uf Seaford was the fubject of inquiry 
before three feveral committees ; the proceedings before the fecond 
of which are the moft important, and will not fail of fuggetting fe- 
rious reflections on the danger of trufting juftices, in parliamentary 
boroughs, with the power of trying appeals from the poor-rates, 
where they are to affect the event of an eleétion. Mr. Luders ex- 
preffes his with that an alteration io fimple and eafy, as that of al. 
Jowing appeals to be brought, in all cafes, to the county feffions, 
will not Jong be wanting. He adds, ‘It is dangerous to form 
fchemes of legiflation upon the circumftances of particular elections, 
Either too much warmth in favour of a particular fyftem, or too 
hafty an execution of the defign, or the application of a general law 
to local and temporary mifchief, is frequently the caufe of great 
defeéts in them, how well foever intended. But thefe circumftances 
ought not to prevent a profecution of fimilar views of improvement, 
when deliberately and not occafionally made, and when defigned for 

eneral, not Jocal or temporary good.’ 

The cafe of Elgin deferves particular notice, on account of the 
information which it gives on the law of Scotland relating to elec- 
tions, and on the nature of freehold tenures in that part of the 
kingdom. The ground of the petition was, that perfons had voted 
in right of eftates for which they had only nominal and fictitious 
titles, created for the purpofe of voting at elections. 

In the Appendix are preferved two very valuable fpeeches of the 
prefent Lord Chancellor, in two caufes that have an immediate re- 
ference to the queftion of nominal votes, which were decided in the 
Houfe of Lords, on appeal from the Court of Seffion in Scotland. 
The following paffage applies fo forcibly to the ftate of reprefenta- 
tion in Scotland, as well as to that of England in many refpedts, 
that we cannot forbear inferting it; and the friends of a parlia 
mentary reform will be glad to avail themfelves of fo weighty an 
authority as that of Lord Thurlow : 


** If it be a political obje&, and an honeft object, to give to the 
Jand of Scotland ite due weight in parliamentary reprefentation, ! 
am afraid that it is not to be obtained by a judgment of any court 


of law; but that refort muft be had to parliament, to cure yer oe 
mifchief 
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mifchief that has happened to the conftitution of that country, as 
well as other countries ; where the change of circumitances has been 
fuch, that (the rule and order of government not being changed 
conformably to it) things have been turned fo abfolutely round, as 
to difappoint all the good fenfe and found policy upon which the 


conftitution ftood originally.” T. 


*,* For an account of the firft and fecond volumes of this work, 
fee Review, vol. Ixxiv. p. 142. and News Series, vol. i. p. 411. 


Art. 20. Advice to a certain Lord High Chancellor, 12 Judges, 600 
Barrifters, 700 Englifb and 800 Irifh Students of the Law, and 
0,000 Attornies ! in which all the modern Rules of Practice are 
laid down and exemplified; and, among other Things, fome 
Anecdotes are related, and honourable Mention is made, of the 
following illuftrious. Characters, viz. the Right Hon. Edward 
Lord Thurlow, Mr. Holloway, Attorney, the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Pitt, George Barrington, Lloyd Lord Kenyon, Mr. Juftice 
Athhurft, Mr. Juftice Grofe, the Hon. Thomas Erfkine, the Re- 
fpectable Mefirs. Priddle and Sambichk, Attornies, Counfellor 
Garrow, &c. &c. Strongly recommended to all Gentlemen who 
with to know the Law; and to all Chents whofe Perfons or For- 
tunes are in the Power of the Lawyers. 2d Edit. 8vo. pp. 79. 

zs. Ridgway. 1792. 

This Advice is conveyed in an ironical form, and, in this refpect, 
js an humble imitation of Swift’s Diregtions to Servants. The au- 
thor appears to be moft converfant with the leaft refpectable part of 
the profeffion. 

We are at a lofs to conjecture how he fell into the miftake re- 
fpecting his ‘ 800 Irith ftudents ;’ many years having elapfed fince 
Mr. Yelverton’s Act made it unneceffary for them to keep their 
commons in our inns of court, as preparatory to their prattifing 


at the Irith bar. 


Art. 21. 4 Syftem of the Law of Marine Infurances, with Three 
Chapters on Bottomry ; on Infurances on Lives; and on In- 
furance againft Fire. 2d Edit. By James Allan Park, Efq; of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Barrifler at Law. 8vo. 12s. bound. Whieldon. 1790. 
This very ufeful treatife appears in the prefent edition in an im- 

proved ftate. Several additicnal cafes are inferted, and fome cor- 

rections of importance are made. On the whole, we may pronounce 
this fyftem of marine jurifprudence a valuable acquifttion to the 
commercial world. When we confider how much has been effected 
in the Jaft thirty years, to fettle this branch of law on folid prin- 
ciples, we cannot but concur with Mr, Park, in paying a tribute of 
refpe& to that great character (the Earl of Mansheld,) under whofe 
aufpices it attained fo large a portion of its prefent perfetion. The 
happy perfpicuity with which that venerable judge developed the 
principles on which policies of infurance are founded, and his mode 
of applying them to particular cafes, will be long remembered and 
admired. 

*.* For our account of the firft edition, fee Review, vol. xxx. 


P- 344. 


Art. 
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Art. 22. Trial between James Duberley, Efg. Plaintiff, and Major. 
General Gunning, Defendant, for criminal Converfation with 
the Wife of the Plaintiff. Tried before the Right Hon. Lord 
Kenyon, and a Special Jury, at Weftminfter, Feb. 22, 1792, 
Taken in Short-hand. 8vo. 1s 6d. Ridgway. 

Some are of opinion, that the publication of trials of this kind 
may tend to the detriment of morality, by conteminating the 
minds of young and unreflecting readers; while, on the other hand, 
jt may be urged, that when vice and profligacy are put to open 
fhame, and expofed to exemplary punifhment, not only by the lof 
of fortune, but by the irreparable ruin of chara€ter, a leffon will be 
given, that may be remembered, when the admonitions contained 
gn fermons, &c. will be forgowten, or difregarced,—lIt is a trite, but 
jut, obfervation, that the hangman is often the moft eloquent 
preacher.—Leaving this point, however, to be fettled by thofe who | 
are better caiuiils, and matters of more leifure, than ourfelves, we 
fhall only add, that, with refpect to the proceedings which we have 
juit been reading, they have received the itamp of value from the 
pleadings of the learned and ingeyious Mefirs. Erfkine and Bear- 
croft, and from the Judge’s very proper addrefs to the Jury;—who 
awarded, to the plaintiff, five thoufand pounds damages, being one 
half of the fum laid in the declaration.—It is faid that a new trial 
has been, or will be, requeited, on the ground of exce/ive da- 
mages. 


Art. 23. 4 Letter from an Attorney at Law, concerning imprudent 
Teftamentary Difpoiitions of Property. 8vo. 6d. Printed 
at Frome. Bourne, London. 1791. 

This letter may have been afefal to the * refpeétable perfon’ to 
whom it is addrefled, but does not appear calculated to be of gene- 
ral fervice.—The hints which it contains are of too confined a 
nature to admit of their being applied to univerfal practice. $f. 


Art. 24. Trial between Henry Martin, Efg. of the’County of Gal- 
way, Ireland, and John Petrie, Efq. of the County of Effex, 
for Crim. Con. with the Plaintiff’s Wife. Tried before the 
Right Hon. Lerd Kenyon, and a Special Jury, in Guildhall, 
London, Dec. 14, 1791, who found for the Plaintiff 10,000). 
Damages 8vo, 1s. Gd. Ridgway. 

This pamphlet gives to the world a very juft idea of the able and 
eloquent fpeech which Mr. Bearcroft, counfel for the plaintiff, 
made on the occafion. $.R. 


Art. 25. The famous Turf Caufe of Burdon againtt Rhodes, tried at 
the Guildhall, York, before Mr. Baron Thomfon, and a Special 
Jury, Auguft 19, 1791. To which are added, fome Obferva- 
tions on the Merits of the Cafe, as well as on the fingular Cire 
cumftances attending the Trial. By a Byftander. 4to. 15. 6d. 
Johnfon, &c. 

The reporter gives, from memory, a diftin& account of this ex- 
traordinary caufe, and makes his readers acquainted with the cir- 
cumftances attending it: but, unfortunately, he is not fatisfied with 
having done all which the fubjeé&t required of him; for, being fadly 

I difordered 
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difordered with the cacoethes feribendi, he has filled his paper with 
many ‘ obfervations’ and remarks with which we could have dif- 
enfed. |The queftion to which the trial bore reference, was, 


Whether a Mr. Rowntree was a gentleman or not ? S.B. 


Art. 26. 4 Treatife upon the Laws of England now in force for the 
Recovery of Debt, pointing out the many Abufes of them; toge- 
ther with a Plan for adminiftering more fpeedy and effeual 
Juftice to Creditors and to Debtors. By John Prujean, Efq. of 
Gray’s Inn. 8vo. pp.135. 28. Od. Sewell. 1791. 

Mr. Prujean points out the many abufes which too frequently 
take place in the modes adopted for the recovery of debts; he 
aints, with ftrong and forcible colouring, the hardfhips under 
which honeft but unfortunate debtors labour; and he fhews that the 
crafty and impofing are often exempt from the punifhment which 
they deferve. He expatiates on the various frauds and oppreflive 
artifices of creditors; and, after enumerating them, proceeds to de- 
lineate a plan, the outlines of which he acknowleges he borrowed 
from the pradice of a city on the Continent, by which the honeft 
creditor and debtor will each be benefited, and the conduét of 
the defigning and the unjait will be difcovered and treated with 
merited feverity. Mr. Prujean fpeaks with the warmth of a man 
interefted in his fubje&t, and perhaps, on that account, we fhould 
be induced to overlook the blemiihes and inelegancies, which 
we fhould otherwife deem it our duty to point out. ‘The intention 
that dictated this pamphlet is fp excellent, that we do not think 
ourfelves at full liberty minutely to cenfure the manner in which 


it is executed. SR. 
NEGROE SLAVERY. 


Art. 27. 4 Particular Account of the Commencement and Progrefs of 
the Infurredtion of the Negroes in St. Domingo, which began in 
Auguit 1791: Being a Tranflation of the Speech made to the 
National Affembly, the 3d of November 1791, by the Deputies 
from the General Affembly of the French Part of St. Domingo. 
8vo. pp. 47- 6d. Sewell. 1792. 

As Briasin has its fociety for the abolition of Negro flavery, fo 
has France its Amis des Noirs; and as thefe latter, in the National 
Affembly, are charged with having fcarcely afforded an impartial 
hearing to the arguments and evidence of the deputies fent from 
St. Domingo, to reprefent the diftreffes of that fettlement from the 
infurre€tion of the Negroes, this fpeech is therefore publifhed as an 
appeal to the public at large. The tranflator obferves, that, 
‘ though touched by the contagion, our vital parts, it is to be 
hoped, are yet found; but, when our neighbour’s houfe is on fire, 
it can never be amifs to play [the engine] a little upon our own.” 

With the horrid outrages here related, we will not ftain our 
pages, nor diftrefs the feelings of our readers with a recital of any 
part of them; and we are farther induced to contract the article 
to this point, as the pamphlet, at large, has been, fince the preced- 
ing lines were written, circulated gratis; {9 that, moft probably, is 
1s now in the hands of all our readers. Nv. 

Art. 
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Art. 28. ALetter from Percival Stockdale to Granville Sharpe, Efq, 
Suggefted to the Author by the prefent Infarrecton of the Negroes 
in the Ifland of St. Domingo. 8vo. pp. 28. 15. Clarke. 1792. 
If the flave-trade be iniquitous in its principle, and cruel in every 

ftage of its operation, as muft be evident to the unprejudiced mind 

from the nature of the tranfa€tion, and from the numerous faé&s 
which have been laid before the public, nothing can be more an. 
reafonable than to deduce, from their infurreétions in the Weft 
india Iflands, an argumenc againft the abolition of this kind of 
trafic. What are thefe infurreftions, but the natural efforts of 
beings who are fuffering extreme injury, to throw off the yoke of 
oppreflion, and to regain thofe rights of which they have been 
cruelly deprived ? and who fhall fay, that, for fuch exertions, they 
deferve to be called favages and rebels? If the whifper of reafon 
and humanity could be heard amidft thé clamour of fuppofed felf- 
intereft, it would not admit of a difpute, that rhcy are the favages, 
who, precipitated by tapacity, deftroy and tear co pieces their fel- 
low-creatures ; they are the rebels, who, to indulge this infatiable 
paffion, violate, by fuch iniquitous and inhuman ptadtices, the 
fixed and eternal laws of their Creator 

Such is the doétrine of this pamphlet; which afferts, with irre. 
fiftible force of reafoning, the right of thé Negroes, from the laws 
of God and man, to rife againft their oppreffors. Without entering 
into an inquiry, whether the Weft India commerce might proceed 
advantageoufly without the flave-trade—an inquiry which is, in 
plain terms, only aking, WHETHER IT BE NOT EXPEDIENT TO 

BE uNjust—Mr. Stockdale ftrenuoufly maintains, that one part 

of mankind can have no right to fubject another to involuntary 

fuffering, for the fake of promofing their own intereft: 


¢ I fhall-not pay any regard to national, and analogous calcul 
tion; for it is of no confequence to my prefent purpofe. But un- 
lefs we ate determined to trample on all moral obligations, we will 
not infift that it is proper that five hundred choufand human beings 
fhould be made miferable to promote, I will not fay, the real con- 
veniences, and pleafures ; but the mean, and oftentatious luxury, of 
fifty millions; of a hundred millions; of any number chat can be 
given, or imagined, If any politician imagines that he will ren- 
der the ftate over which he prefides, vigorous, and flourifhing, by 
diftrefing an immenfe number of people, he will violently coun- 
teraét the laws of nature, and of Heaven; and, therefore, in the 
laft refuit, he will bring great evils on his country, inftead of be- 
friending it.’ 

On the iniquity of branding the Negroes with the title of favages, 
for endeavouring to refcue themfelves from the wretchednefs of 
flavery, Mr. S. reafons thus: 

* I muft afk a plain, and fair queftion, or two, of thofe phleg- 
matick, and unfeeling narrators, in general; of che avowed advo- 
cates for the flave-trade; of thofe who grofsly mifreprefent the 
African charaler; and of the perfonal tyrants of the unhappy Ne- 
groes; if any body of Europeans were bought as flaves; treated 


with that oppreflion, and inhumanity, with which, i¢ is well known 
the 
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the Negroes are treated, in the Welt Indies, notwith{tanding all the 
difingenaous induftry which has, of late, been vfed, to make the 
contrary appear; and if the moft deplorable frelon feemed to be 
inevitably entailed on themfelves, and their potterity, anlefs they 
hazarded fome defperate exertions for their emancipation ;—fhould 
not we approve their conduct, or their violence (call it which you 
pleate e), fhould we not crown it with eulogiom, if they exterminated 
their tyrants with fire, and fword? Should they deliberately in- 
flict the moft exquifice tortures en thofe tyrants, would thev not 
be excufable, in the moral judgment of thofe who properly valve 
(if it is poflible properly to value) thofe ineftimable blefiings, per- 
fonal, rational, and religious liberty? In the noble tempefts of 
their minds, not lefs dreadful than the unexampled hurricanes, 

which, a few years ago, vifited thofe devoted iflands; in their juft, 

though defperate affertions of the inalienable privileges of the humana 
race, they by no means, equal the premeditated, and enormous acts 
of barbsrity, which they daily faffer from their more than Egyptian 
takematters. And yet from the bafe motive of felfifhnels; to pro- 
cure two or three articles of luxury, of the fuperfluities of life, 
thele barbarities are committed, by men on whom the benevolence 
light of the gofpel hath thone; by Englifbmen, who pretend to be 
jealous of the freedom of mankind ; but, who, while they praétife, 

while they fuffer, the flave-trade, are very criminal/, oltentatious of 
their own.’ 

Although we cannot entirely follow our author in this paffage, 
(fince No injury can, we think, be an excufe for infl:@ing exqui- 
fite torture,) yet we mult admit the force of his general reafoning ; 
for it cannot juftly be queftioned, that the oppreffed have a right, 
by the firft law of nature,—that of felf-defence,—co refcue them- 
felves, whenever they are able, out of the hands of their oppref- 
fors: nor can it be doubted, that, as long as oppreffion continues, 
the oppreffors, and not the opprefled, are anfwerabie for ail the 


confequences, be they what they may. iy 
MEDICAL. 


Art. 29. 4 Treatifeon the Difeafe commonly called Angina Pe&oris. 
By William Butter, M. D. Feliow of the Royal College of Phy- 
ficians, and Member of the Medical Society, both of Ediabu: oh. 
8vo. pp.6z. 2s. Johnfon. 1791. 

Dr. Butter has evidently paid confiderable attention to this dif- 
eale, and has wel! defcribed its attack, Refpecting the feat of the 
comp! faint, he has not altogether convinced us that he is right. He 
calls it gout, and fays, that itis fituated in the disphragm: he adds, 
with fome seaidunts. that * his labour hath not been in vain; 
that the Diaphragmatick Gout, as to its fcientific hiftory, is now 
complete, or nearly fo.’ We confefs, that, fiom what is here urged 
we fee little reafon for concluding that this difeafe is the gout, 
thovgh it may often occur in gouty habits: nor is it proved to ovr 
fatistation, that the diaphra i. is eiiher the priacipal or primary 
part affeé ted during the paroxy{im, 

We will give the method of cure in the Author’s words: 
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¢ The diaphragmatick gout is cured by a laxative medicine duly 
perfifted in, and by a proper diet. 

* Take of Socotorine Aloes and hard Sope, each two drams: beat 
them together into an uniform mafs with a fufficient quantity of ho- 
ney ; and divide this mafs into forty-eight equal pills. 

‘ Two of thofe pills, more or lefs, are to be taken every night, fo 
as to promote two or three ftools daily, till they fhall have put on, 
for fome tire, a natural appearance. ‘This will be the cafe when 
the inteftinal accumulation is removed, 

¢ The patient, at the fame time, fhould live on a diluting diet, 
which neither heats nor cools; fuch as weak broth, of the older 
meats, beef or mutton, alfo gruel and barley-water. Thofe fhould 
be taken in turn and plentifully, without regarding fet meals. 
Bohea-tea is not improper at the ufual times. 

* No folid food, whether animal or vegetable, not even bread, 
fhould be ufed. 

‘ Fermented or fpirituous liquors are not neceflary.—Malt liquors 
are juftly forbid.’ 

In addition to this plan, Dr, Butter advifes the occafional ufe of 
tinéture of Guaiacum, Peruvian Bark, Aromatics, Hemlock, and, 
above all, the pulvis antylifus of the former difpenfetories, in the 
quantity of two fcruples, or a drachm, twice in the day. GC. 


NAVAL AFFAIRS, 


Art. 30. A new and diftin® View of the memorable AGion of the 27th 
of Fuly 1778. In which the whole of the Afperfions caft on the 
Characters of the Flag Officers are fhewn to be totally unfound- 
ed, and the Mifcarriage traced to its true Caufe. By Robert 
Beatfon, Efg; Author of the Naval and Military Memoirs of 
Great Britain*. 8vo. pp. 38. 1s. Strachan. 1791. 

‘The experience of this gentleman, with the well-known probity 
of his intentions, will give due weight to what he offers on the 
much controverted merits of this a€tion, now that party animofity 
has exhauiled itfelf. He imputes the indecifive event of the 
engagement wholly to our defective fyftem of fignals, which is 
nearly the fame now that it was in the time of JamesII. ‘ If the 
commander in chief of a fleet cannot direct all the neceflary move- 
ments of his fhips, and make known his defigns, without the delay 
which muft attend fending frigutes to the fubordinate commanders, 
it is impoffible that he can communicate his intentions with fuffi- 
cient difpatch, or feize on the moment which infures victory. ‘lhis 
appears clearly to have been the cafe with Admiral Keppel.’ 

A feafon of peace, when both fleets and their commanders are 
laid up in their refpective docks, is the time when mature plans 
and reforms ought to be concerted againift future occafions. 

Thus, after harfh cenfures, and bitter recriminations, have had 
their full operation to miflead our judgment of men and things for 
fourteen years, to the cruel injury of particular charaéters, behold, 





* For our account of Capt. Beatfon’s Naval and Military Me- 
moirs, fee Rev. New Series, vol. iv. 
we 
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we are now led toconclade that'no one was to blame. What a /effon 
is this for human inftru@ion during the hurricanes of eager contelt ; 
and what poor encouragement for exertions in a precarious line, 
where decifive events alone can protect the credit of che managers! 
—This feems to be a fubject of much importance to the public. N 
ad 


BIRMINGHAM RIOTS, 


Art. 31. Stri@ures on a Pamphlet entitled, «* Thoughts on the late 
Riot at Birmingham *.”—By a Welth Freeholder. 8vo. pp- 
63. 18.6d. Johnfon. 1791. : 

The Welfh Freeholder here maintains the character which we 
have formerly given of him,—that of an able and fpirited writer. 
He again comes forward, a itrenuous advocate for the Diffenters, and 
for Dr. Prieftley, againft the accufations and infinuations of the 
author of the ‘‘ Thoughts, &c.” 

‘ Let none (fays he) abate of the reverence with which they have 
been wont to regard Dr, Prieftley, becaufe the friends of church 
and ftate have exiled him from his home, burned his houfe, fought 
to deftroy his property, and ranfacked his papers. He is not the 
only philofopher, not the only fage, not the only pious chriftian, 
whom the friends of church and ftate have perfecuced. For So- 
crates was put to death by she friends of church and fiate. The phi- 
lofopher Ariftotle was obliged to fly his country to efcape the effects 
of the zeal of the friends of church and flate. The fame fate Anax- 
agoras, had it not been for a powerful patron, would at a more 
early period, have experienced from the friends of cburch and ftate. 
Our Saviour was crucified by the friends of church and fiate. The 
Apoftles were put to death, and the primitive chriftians made mar- 
tyrs by the friends of church and fiate. Several of the brighteft 
ornaments of the reformation were banifhed their country, fent to 
the gallies, and burned at the ftake, by the friends of church and ftate. 
A belief that there were antipodes was once deemed a herefy not to 
be tolerated, by the friends of church and ftate. Our illuftrious 
countryman Roger Bacon, for his ftudies in natural philofophy, was 
thrown into prifon by the friends of church and ftate. Galileo was 
thrown into that of the inquifition for faying that the earth moved, 
by the friends of church and fate. The exceilent Grotius, for deny- 
ing the decree of reprobation, was imprifoned by she friends of 
church and fiate. Locke was difhonoured at Oxford by the friends 
of church and fate. Dr. Clarke was put to the alternative ot being 
ftripped of his preferment, or of difgracing his reputation by a 
quibble, by she friends of church and fiate. Honeft Whifton, the 
coadjutor and fucceffor of Sir 1. Newton, was, on the charge of he- 
refy, expelled from che mathematical chair at Cambridge, by the 
Sriends of church and flate: while his fucceffor, an immoral man 
and an infidel, fat in it without difturbance from the friends of church 
and fate.’ 





_." See Rev, for Feb. p. 225. N.B. The Welth Freeholder pub- 
lithed a Pamphlet with nearly the fame title, viz. Thoughts on the 
Birmingham Riots, See M. R. New Series, vol. vi. p. 238. 
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Dr. Prieftley has been perfecuted, nodoubt: but we are confident 
that the true friends of our conftitution in church and ftate are dif. 


pleafed with his perfecutors. Mooy. 


Art. 32. 4 Letter from Timothy Scherfides, Extinguifber-maker at 
Wolverhampton, to Fonathan Blaft, Bellows-maker, at Rirming- F 
ham. $vo. pp. 2g.. 6d. Johnfon. 1792. 

‘Yimothy Soberfides is a fly but not unpleafant fellow; he laughs, 
and fings the fong of moderation. Whether Jonathan Blalt and his / 

arty at Birmingham will join in the chorus with Sober Timothy, 
time mutt difcover: but be this as it may, it is certainly eafier to 
ridicule than gravely to argue bigotry and illiberality out of coun. 
tenance. The light weapons of wit often do more execution thaa 
the heavy artillery of logic. 

Timothy’s concluding advice to his coufin Blaft, we hope will not 
be thrown away : 

‘ To you Coufin Blaft, and your honeft fellow-workmen of Bir- 
mingham, I fay, ‘* Mind your work, avoid evil counfellors, and 
keep out of harm’s way; and of what ever religion you call your- 
felves, Churchmen, Prefbyterians, Papifts, Methodifts, or Anabap- 
tifts, Quakers, New Jerufalem or Old Jerufalem, or any of the 
hard words ending in arians, or inians, believe me you will no more 
ride to heaven upon thefe zames, than a witch will upon a broom- 
ftick, unlefs you keep the tex commandments, and alfo the command- 
ment which the Lord and Saviour of us all, whatever names we go 
by, gave, when he faid, This is my commandment, that ye love one ano- 
ther as I have loved you.” 

‘Timothy’s extinguifher is of a good conftru€tion, and we recom- 
mend it to the ufe of all parties. De 
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POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 33. The Bofom Friend. In Five Books. By an Etonian. 
izmo. pp. sgt. Is.6d. Favlder. 1791. 

Thofe readers, who are little acquainted with the fafhionable : 
world, will be furprifed to find that this poem, inftead of being, as : 
the title might feem to promife, a panegyric on friendfhip, is writ- 
ten in praife of a modern article of a lady’s drefs. ‘The poer, like Mr. 

Pope in his Rape of the Lock, has beftowed much invention, and 
many pleafing verfes, on a trivial fabje&t. The piece bears marks 
of genius, learning, and tafte, which indicate that this Etonian 
will hereafter make no inconfiderable figure in a Higher School. 


Art. 34. Refle@ions on Ingratitude, Friendfhip, &c. A Poem ad- 
drefled to a Friend. ‘To which is added, an Expoftulatory Ad- 
drefs. 8vo. pp. 39. 18. Hookham. . 1792. 

Perfonal difappointment and diftrefs appear to have given birth 
to thefe lines; the moral meaning of which may be allowed to 

compenfate in fome meafure for their poetical defeéts. E. 


Art.-35. ~The Dreamer Awake; or, Pugilif? Matched: A farce, in 
two acts, as performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
By Edmund John Eyre, late of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
and now-of the Theatres, Shrewfbury, Worcefter, and Wolver- 

6 hampten, 
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hampton. 8vo. pp.35- 1s. Printed at Shrewfbury. Sold by 


Richardfon, London. 1791. 
All the humour of this little piece confifts in the miftakes of the 


different charaéters, and all its wit is made up of puns. With good 


acting, it might be laughable. -E,. O 


Art. 36. 4 Day.in Turkey; or the Ruffian Slaves: A Comedy as 
atted at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden. By Mrs, Cowley, 
8vo. pp. 86. 1s. 6d, Robinfons. ..1792. 

‘ The Day in Turkey,’ fays Mrs. Cowley in her preface, ¢ leaves 
the prefs exactly as it has continued to be performed amidft the 
moft vivid and uninterrupted plaudits—or interrupted only by the 
glitter of foft tears; a {pecies of applaufe not lefs flattering than 
the fpontancous laugh, or the voluntary collifion of hands.’—'This 
is very fine!—but unfortunately for us, though we have feen this 
piece ‘at the theatre, and have perufed it at home, we have never 
experienced ‘ the glitter of foft tears,’ nor have we contufed our 
hands by any voluntary collifion. In truth, the play is one of thofe 
middling productions, which call neither for violent cenfure, nor 
extravagant applaule. ; 

The plot contains little or nothing: Alexina, on the day of her 
marriage, is carried off by the Turks, and is placed in the palace 
of the Baffa. Count Orloff, her hufband, enters into the army, 
and is likewife taken prifoner and conveyed to the fame palace. In 
confequence of aceffation of hoftilities, the Baffa vifits his haram, 
and inquires for Alexina, whom he has never feen, but with whom 
he is enraptured on account of her referve, and her oppofition to 
his will. Paulina is introduced in her ftead, and, captivating the 
Turk, relieves Alexina from her diftrefs, and reftores her to her 
hufband. 

The incidents are neither numerous nor interefting : one con- 
trivance, indeed, is rather fuited to a pantomime than to a comedy: 
it is the concealment of 4 /a Grecque by transforming him into a feat 
for the Bafa. 

Among the characters, none claim particular regard for novelty 
of conception, nor for force of colouring. The uniform forrow and 
conftant melancholy of Alexina are tirefome: She indeed, 





“ largely {applies ) f 
The manldsieg eloquence of trickling eyes.””— fn Atl 


Paulina is of a different and more plealing caft: the is far too filly, 
however, to induce a ‘lurk to renounce the pleafures of his haram ; 
and far too kind,’ to render fuch a meafure neceflary: ftill her 
character is, in part, natural; and though we feel no emotions of 
‘rapturous applaufe,’ we can {mile at the little conceit of her warb- 
ling to the Baffle, 
** Never till now felt I love’s dart,”? &c. 

Ibrahim, the Bafls, bas very little of the Turk in his compofition : 
he not only enters into the holy bands of matrimony with a Chrif- 
tian, but (fo zealous is Mrs. Cowley to propagate the true faith,) 
he informs us that * CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES mutt be RIGHT, and 
he will clofely tludy them.’ : 
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Of the Prologue and Epilogue it would be difficult to decide 
which is the leait in point of merit, The latter contains a parody 
on the famous paffage in Mr. Burke’s ** Refiections,”’ concernin 
the Queen of Fiance; applying it to the marriage of the Duchef 
of York. We mention this, only to afford our readers a {mile at 
the ‘ rapturous’ note, by which it 1s accompanied : 

‘ Thofe who read will know, that in the above Epilogue all the 
paflages diftinguifhed by Italics are taken from an effufion infpired 
by another royal lady ;—agitating the lightning pen of a man who 
in his head is all REASON, tn his heart all sENsaTION. A man 
whom politics feized, and feems to have dragged reluctantly from 
Love *, Let the women of future times weave to his memory the 
faireit garlands, and twine amidit laurels and rofes the name of 


BURKE.’ C. 
Art. 37. A School for Scandal; or, Newfpapers. A Comedy: 
as it has been lung and fuccefsfully pleyed upon the Public, 

8vo. pp.g7. 28. 6d. Symonds. 1792. 

A fort of dramatic fatire on the London daily newfpapers; the 
paragraph writers and conductors of which are charged with the 
moit nefarious practices, in order to render their publications more 
productive than they ought to be. We are here given to under- 
ftand that they fcruple not, fytlematically, to infert the mof li- 
centious and abominable calumnies and falfehoods, with regard 
both to public affairs, and private perfons, with the fole view of 
raifing contributions on the fearful and the credulous ; and, there- 
by, allo, frequently detlroying the peace and comfort, and injuring 
the property, of individuals and families. —This is a very heavy 
charge! but we hope it has little, if any, foundation in faét. 
Tne fair and honeit profits of an eftablifhed newfpaper are confi- 
derable, and its value depends on its credit ; which would foon 
be forfeited, were fuch acculations proved, as are here brought 
againit ** The Firebrand,” and the other morning prints, the names 
ot which are not thus difguifed. 

There is wit and comic diverfion in this piece, though we do not 
much admire it as a compofition. It is not calculated for ttage- 
reprefentation ; the writer, however, appears to be capable of pro- 
ducing dramatic performances of fuperior merit, were he refolved 
to take the trouble of finifhing them in a more correct ftyle, and 
with due regard to that great article, the forcible delineation and 
snarked difcrimination of CHARACTERS. 


EDUCATION, 


Art. 38. The Triumphs of Reafon ; exemplified in feven Tales. Af- 
fectionately dedicated to the juvenile Part of the Fair Sex. 
zmo. pp. 86. 2s. fewed. Williams. 1792. 

We remark, in thefe pleafing little tales, evident traces of 3 
found underitanding, and of a well-cultivated tafte. They are intend- 


ed, and well fuited, to correé&t the little foibles that are apt to 





« * Politics,’ fays Mrs. Cowley, ‘ are unfeminine ; —of courie, 
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fpring up in the young female mind, and to imprefs the heart with 
fentiments of generofity, gratitude, and piety. Though a {mall 


volume, it will be a valuable addition to the child’s library. E. 


Art. 39. La Compagne de la Feuneffe, ou Entretiens d'une Inftitutrice 
avec fon Eléve. 2 Vols. tzmo. 5s. Boards. Kdwards. 1791. 
Thele inttructions and entertaining converfations, between a go- 

vernefs and her pupil, are fuppofed to begin when the latter is 

eight years of age, and to continue till fhe is twelve. She is repre- 
fented as poffeffing all the faults of childhood, with amazing quick- 
nefs, fimplicity, and affection. By gentle reafoning, mixed with 
little ftories well adapted to the purpofe, fhe is convinced of her 
foibles, inftruéted in moral duties, and improved in the beft affec- 
tions of the heart. The work will be entertaining to children, will 
inftruct them in acquiring the French language, and will be of ule 
to their preceptors. A fecond part, containing the laft five years of 
female education, is promifed, if this firft eflay fhould meet with a 


favourable reception. E. 


POLITICS and POLICE. 


Art. 40. A Letter on the Meeting at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
on the 4th ot July 1791, tor the Purpole of celebrating the An- 
niverfary of the Revolution in France. Addrefled to the Patrons 
and Stewards of that Meeting. By the Rey. Rice Hughes, A. M. 
of Aldenham, Herts. With a P. S. on the Addrefs and Decla- 
ration, publifhed by an adjourned Meeting, at the Thatched- 
Houfe ‘l'avern, Aug. 20, 1791. Signed by J. H. Tooke, 
Chairman. 8vo. pp. 66. 1s8.6d. Scockdale. 

How unkind were thofe friends of Mr. Hughes, who requefted 
him to take this Letter from The Diary, in which it was firft pub- 
lithed, and to fubjeéct it to the ordeal of criticifm, by exhibiting it 
in a feparate pamphlet! We have fufpedted the political principles 
of fome writers to {pring entirely from their fears: thofe of Mr. 
Hughes evidently proceed from this ignoble fource ; and, difcover~ 
ing this, we pitied the violent agitations into which he is thrown 
by the French Revolution, and are not furprized that, inftead of 
temperate and folid reafoning, he fhould pour forth a torrent of 
wild affertion and unqualified invective. Addrefling himfelf to the 
Commemoratifts of the F. R. he thus reveals the ground of his 
alarm: ‘ Of the clergy and thofe in power you feem to fay, ** the/e 
are the beirs; come let us kill them, and feize on their inherit- 
ance.”” Now Mr. Hughes being put in bodily fear, cries out luftily, 
Rebellion, violence, injuftice, and facrilege ! recommends to political 
reformers the example of Chrilt, who, he fays, ‘ paid all due de. 
ference, conformity, and fubmiffion to the Roman emperor,’ and cau- 
tions us againit them, by informing us ‘ that the loudeft advocates 
for liberty in theory are the greateft tyrants in practice.’ 

If this be the faét, the lefs we hear about liberty and revolutions, 
the better: but the eyes of the affrighted behold the objects of their 
alarm magnified far beyond their juft proportion, and fee the devil’s 
horns and tail fhooting out of every harmlefs animal that croffes 
their way. 

li4 When 
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When Mr. Hughes reads this, he will probably accufe us of © aim. 
ing to introduce a {cene of lawlefs con fuiion in the ftate :’ (fee p. 4o:) 
but we can affure him that we have no fuch views; we only with 
to keep writers from that lawlefs confufion and violence, into which 
they are fo apt to fall, when treating of church and ttate, Moo 


Art. 41. Thoughts on the Origin and Excellence of Regal Government, 

svo. pp. 2!. 1s. Stockdale, 1792. 

It is here contended, againft the affertions of Democrates, 
that the regal form of government has not refulted from vio- 
lence, nor from conqueft, but that it has been generally adopted 
in confequence cf its having been pointed out by nature, as the 
fittelt and beft for man in a ftate of fociety. We co not controvert 
this writer’s pofitions: but fhall only fay, that his work is too 
fuperficial to attract much notice in this age of political invefti- 





7 


gation, De 


Art. 42. Moderate Politics, devoted to Britons. 1zmo. pp. 200, 
3s. fewed. Payne, &c. 1791. 

In the few pages which this gentleman, (who modeftly defcribes 
himielf, in the lift of his moderate qualities, as * of moderate en- 
dowments both of body and mind,’) has devoted to his countrymen, 
he pours forth a ftream of loofe and indigefted, of old and of new, 
ideas on political and ecclefiaftical fubjects. Among the latter, 
may be reckoned his wifhing to inveft the bithops with an order of 
the Lamb, with a blood-coloured ribbon in allufion to rhe blood of 
Redemption! and to have all the great tithes rettored to the church, 
for the increafe of {mall benefices, which he would have farther ine 
creafed (an expedient fimilar to the fale of indulgences.) by a tax on 
crimes, p.116: but to thefe ingenious devices, Democrates would 
reply, that we have orders enough already ; and Lay Jmpropriators 
would fay, that the prefent revenue of the church, if properly di+ 
vided, would prove an ample provifion for the public minifters of 
the eftablifhed religion. 

Yet while this writer difcovers fuch great anxiety to take all pof- 
fib!e care of the clergy, he is not for affording any indulgences to 
the laity, but would even reftrain them in the exercife of the an- 
cient prefcriptive right—of purchafiog milk and mackerel on Sun- 
dav. Such mederaticn will not be reAthed by al// men. 

His religious as well as his political fentiments are here alfo de- 
voted to Britons: but they are dumm given ina very wild and deful- 
tory manner, and with that fingularity of expreflion which begins 
with the title, and runs though this little volume. —He do/dly ven- 
tures, p.157, to tell us, that ‘ the plain man’s path to heaven will 
perhaps bring the learned alfo fafe home.’ 


Art. 43. 4 brief Examination into the Increafe of the Revenue, Com- 
merce, and Navigation, of Great Britain, fince the Cenclufion of 
the Peace in 1783. 4to. pp.19. 1s. Stockdale, 1792. 
From a detail, into which it 1s impoflible for us to enter, and for 

which the generality of our readers would fcarcely thank us, re- 

fults the following comparative table, which is a fummsary of the 
whole; and which, if ig remains unfhaken by counter ftatements, 
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which are often fatal to exhibitions of this nature, may contribute | 

tn raife the drooping {pirits of many who deipair of the public weal, 

and may encourage them to exclaiin, with Quidnunc in the farce-— 

«© How are we ruined?” 

‘In order to bring the Refult of the preceding Statements into as 
fhort a Po'nt of View as poffible, the following Abilra& is added, 
to fhew the comparative Situation of the Country, under the prin- 
cipal Heeds which have been enumerated, in the Firft and Laft 
Years of the Period referred to. 
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Price of India Stock, Jan. ayth 1784. Feb, roth 1792. 
Lits., — — £. 1973 iT 
Value of Imports, 1783. _ Value of Imports, 1790. 
r. 34,4}¢s00% — — f. 6. 540/000 
Value of Exoorts, 1783. Value of, Exports, 1790. 


Brit. Manufa&. Foreign Prod. Total. Brit. Manufaét, Foreign Prod. Total, 
{10,409 00 £.4,332,000 £.14,741,000 £.14,921,000 £.5,199,000 £.20,120,000 











No, of Britith Ships entered Inwards No. of Britifh Ships entered Inwards | 
to Great Britzin in 1733. to Great Britain in 1790, ‘7 
7,690. = wees 12,2940 
No. of Britith Ships cleared Outwards No. of Britith Ships cleared Outwards 
from Great Britain ia 1783, from Great Britain in 1790. 
7329+ 12,762. 


Amount of Permanent Taxes in 1783. Amount of Permanent Taxes in 1791. 














£.10,194,259 *. _ — 414,132,000, 

In 1783 the whole of the Revenue (ine In 1791 the whole of the Revenue asove 
cluding the Land and Malt) BeLow the Expenditure on the reduced Peace 
the Expeodi:ure on a Peace Eftablith- Eftablifhment, 
ment, 

a 2,C00,000, L: 1,900,000, N eo 


Art. 44. Anticipation of Speeches in the Senate in the next (prefent) 
Sefion of Parliament. 8vo. pp.52. 18. 6d. Forbes. 1791. 
Second-hand ideas, like fecond-hand clothes, are not very cre- 
ditabie. Mr. Lickell, about twelve years ago, anticipated the king’s 
fpeech, and the debates on the addrefs and amendment, with much 
jucceis: after him, this writer copies; or at leait from him derives | 
the thought and the ule of this publication. Mr. Sheridan and ; 
Mr, Pitt debate on the Ruffian armament; and, to conclude the 
whole, a perfonage, who never before {poke in the Senate, rifes up, 


_——- 





** Iaciuding a poftponed payment of the India Company tor Duties which were not 
paid tli a tubfequent year,” . 
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and recommends the fhortening of the duration of parliaments as 
the beit means of checking the influence of corruption ;—and who, 

entle reader, doit thou think this perfonage to be? No other than 
SC waeuss herfelf ; and with this difcovery, ends the anticipation 


of the year 179!. 


Art. 45. The Jockey Club, or a Sketch of the Manners of the Age. 
| Svo. pp. 183. 43. fewed. Symonds. 1792. 

This political pafquinade may be briefly characterized in the 
words of the writer: 

¢—Stri& impartiality,’ [we muft allow the author to make fuch 
profefion.} * is the bafis of this publication, whofe avowed purpote is 
to hold up the mirror of truth, in expofing the follies or vices of 
thofe, whom, from their fuperior rank and education, the public 
falfely confider as the oracle of right, and whofe example has an in. 
vincible tendency to corrupt the tafte and manners of the age.’ 

The Jockey Club is, by the Author, aptly enough confidered as 
the dugean ftable,—the grand receptacle of political and moral 
filth; and he whois able to cleanfe it, would, indeed, deferve to be 
confidered as the Hercules of reformation :—but we defpair of ever 
fecing fo great and good a work effected. In this collective view, 
the abomination is of a magnitude beyond the conception of thofe 
who live, happily, remote from the fcenes of exhibition :—from pa- 
laces, from faro-tables, from brothels, and from she turf / 

lf the characters here iketched are but a tenth part fo execrable 
as they are here reprefented to be, we may well] add, again, in the 
words of this writer, ‘ it is painful to contemplate fuch monftrous 
depravity.’— * The further we explore this Auyean ftable, the 
deeper we are plunged in the filth of it. On whatever fide we turn, 
with few exceptions, we either behold a general profligacy of cha- 
vacter, or a narrow, contracted felhfhnels of difpofition ; no lefs odi- 
ous and difguiting.’ 

As, however, in exploring the varied regions of Africa, we find 
gradations of colour among the charcoal inhabitants, and thac all 
are not equally d/ack; fo, in attentively viewing the fable group 
before us, we perceive, with fome little allay of abhorrence, that ail 
are not equally deteitable : 


‘* Few in the extreme, but all in the degree.” 


Nay, fome of the originals who here jit for their picture, find fo 
much favour in the eyes of the painter, (fevere as his glances are!) 
as to obtain even a portion of praife: but, turely, it is horrid for 
them to be found in fuch company ! 

We were about to give a lift of the principal perfonages who fi- 

ure in thefe fketches: but, after what has been faid concerning 
their characters, in general, it may not feem decent in ws to name 
any. Suffice it, therefore, if we add, that ail ranks are included, 
from the HIGHEST to the lower degrees of FASHION :—but, after 
al] this profufion of cenfure and obloquy, may we not afk, in juitice 
tothe prefent age, when was it, that wealth and idlenefs did not 
generate viee and debauchery? 

On the whole, we contider this bold produ€tion as one of thofe 
deving attacks on the ariftucracy of this kingdom, to which the re- 
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yolution in France has given birth. The author isa ftrenuous ad- 
vocate for the {peedy amendment of what, on coo] examination, may 
be found defeétive in our conftitution of government: but he is not, 
like fome hot-headed reformers, for violently overturning, inftead 
of carefully improving, the venerable edifice of the ftate, in thole 
parts where it may be found out of repair.—tie writes with anima- 
tion; and he is often eloquent: but /ometimes incorrect :—evie 


dently through hatte. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 46. A Letter to the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL.D. and Mr. Henry 
More. Occafioned by their Propofals for publifhing the Life of 
the Rev. John Wefley, A.M. in Oppofition to shat advertiled 
(under San@&ion of the Executors) to be written by"John White- 
head, M.D. Alfoa Letter from the Rev. Dr. Coke to the Au- 
thor on the fame Subje&t: together with the whole Correipond- 
ence, and the circular Letters written on the Occafion, and a 
true and impartial Statemenc of Facts hitherto fupprefled ; to 
which is added, an Appeal and Remonftrance to the People 
called Methodifts. By an old Member of the Society. 8vo. 
pp- 56. 2s. Symonds. 1792. 

Apottates are the moft inveterate enemies. Afperfions on the fect 
or party which they have abandoned, are deemed requifite to their 
juftification ; and that this juftification may be complete, they deal 
forth calumnies and the wort infinuations, with the utmoft prodi- 
gality. We will not affirm that this is precifely the cafe with the 
guondam Methodift, or O/d Member, in this attack on Methodifm 
and Methodilts; we can only fuppofe that candour will hetitate in 
giving credit to certain things contained in this pamphlet, till farther 
evidence be produced. That fome of the pretended Methodiftic 
faints are great finners; that there are fome wolves in fheep’s cloth- 
ing in all large religious focieties; our knowlege of human nature 
will juftify us in fuppofing; and that Joho Weiley was not fo per- 
fect as his warm admirers have defcribed him, we are ready to ad- 
mit: but we cannot believe the Methodiits, nor the Methodittic 
preachers as a body, to be hypocrites and profligates ; nor can we 
think their apoftle and great leader was fo unprincipled, and fo foolith, 
as to write the two letters, which are given as the production of his 
pen, at the conclufion of this pamphler. The author fays he can 
produce the originals; and he poilibly may, in hand-writing fimi- 
lar to that of the deceafed John Wefley: but to us they carry in- 
ternal marks of being fpurious. He who fpent his life in propa- 
gating Methodifm, could not fay, whatever others may fay for him, 
* that it could not ftand its ground, when brought to the tett of truth, 
reafon, and philofophy.’ P. 53. 

A private letter gives us the name of J. A. Colet *, as the author 


of this pamphlet. Moo-y. 
L 


Art. 47. Vindex to Veraxs or, Remarks upon ‘* A Letter to the 
Rev. Thomas Coke, LL.D. and Mr. Henry Moore; and an 





* Seg Rey. June 1791, p. 218, 


Appeal 


* 2 to ore 
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Appeal and Remonitrance to the People called Methodifts ;”” ad. 
drefied to “‘ an old Member of the Society.” 8vo. pp. 53, 
1s. Parfons, &c. 1792. 

Before we had feen the reply of Vindex, we expreffed the fore. 
going fufpicions of the charges of Verax. ‘The writer before us 
does not undertake, he favs, to defend the doétrines of Methodifm, 
much lefs the frregw/ar conduct of any of its members; his fole 
jntention is to vindicate the motives of the founder, and to {natch 
his facred afhes from the fcourge of infolence. In this undertaking, 
he briefly, tco briefly, comments on the feveral affertions of Verax, 
treating him in his fhore ftrictures with as little ceremony as Verax 
manifefted toward John Wefley and the Methodilts. He calls Verax a 
King fwvood renegado, and tells him, perhaps however with fome truth, 
* that he has chofen the leaft fuitat Je nickname he could have met with.’ 
The two letters publifhed by Verax, as originals, he pronounces to 
be audacious forgeries; and, in the fecond, to Eliza, he inttances 
the following line 

‘© They fparkle fz// the right Promethean fire” 


as a proof of the forgery ; for az amorous old gentleman, which Verax 
is defirous of reprefenting John Wefley to have been, could not have 
told a young lady, about three-and-twenty years old, that fhe was fill 
young and defirable. 

We do not approve of Vindex’s mode of reply. His wit is fome& 
times low and coarfe, efpecially toward the conclufion. 

We have no connection with the Methodifts: but it appears from 
fome late publications, that, fince the death of John Weiley, the 











demon of difcord has been at work among them. Moo-y. 


Art. 48. Memoirs of Mrs. Billington, from her Birth: containing 
a Variety of Matter, ludicrous, theatrica!, mutical, and . 
With Copies of feveral Original Letters, now in the Pofleffion of 
the Publifher, written by Mrs. B *. to her Mother, the late Mrs. 
Weichfel, &c. Svo. pp. 78. 3s. 6d. Ridgway. 1792. 

The anecdotes of Lais, of Meffalina, of Moll Flanders, of Sally 
Salifbury, or of Lucy Cooper, afford nothing more abominable than 
what we have here perufed. We are forry to fuppofe it ail true: 
but how can we conclude otherwife, when we obferve the publither, 
a man of character in bufinefs, ttaking his credit on the authenticity 
of the letters which are produced, in confirmation of the principal 
facts that are brought forward in the narrative? 

A paper is added by the compiler, entitled ‘ Upon ** vicious Re- 
finement, and moderate adultery ;” in which are fome juit ftric- 
tures on the zalimited applaufes that are ufually and improperly be- 
flowed, by an unreflecting audience, on public performers ; whofe 
reprehenfible conduct, in private life, ought to draw down on them 
fuch marks of difapprobation, as will naturally tend to the encou- 
ragement of fobriety and virtue, by duly checking and difcounte- 
pancing vicious and profligate people,—whatever be their accom- 








* A portrait of this celebrated lady is given by way of Frontif- 
piece, 
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plifhments, and powers of pleafing thofe to whom they look for their 
yard. 

"We underftand, from thefe pages, (which are too licentioufly 

written,) that a profecution has been commenced, by the Billing- 

rons, againft the publither: but that, fecure behind the thield of 

truth, he feems little apprehenfive of confequences. . 


Art. 49. An Anfwer to the Memoirs of Mrs Billington. With the 
Life and Adventures of Richard Daly, Efq; and an Account of 
the prefent State of the Irth Theatre. Written by a Gentle- 
man well acquainted with feveral curious Anecdotes of all Parties. 
Svo, pp. 71. 3°. Whitaker. 17091. 

There is here very little of az anfwer to the memoirs of the Syren, 
as they ftyle Mrs. B. but much about Mr. Daly, with whofe bio- 
graphy, and management of his theatre in Dublin, the writer feems 
better acquainted, than with the fecret hiftory of Mrs. B. with 
whom, he fays, he ‘ never exchanged a fyllable in his life*.’—Thofe 
readers, therefore, who expeéted a fatisfa€tory vindication of her 
ghara¢ter, from this profefled axfwer, will find themfelves taken in. 


Art. 50. 42 Effay on Duelling. Written with a View to difcoun- 
tenance this barbarous and difgraceful Pradtice. 8vo. pp. 43. 
is. Debrett. 1792. 

Duelling is here fhewn to’have derived its origin from the rade 
and favage manners of former times, and to be, in its nature, con- 
trary to common fenfe, and to every principle of humanity and reli- 
gion, The arguments commonly urged in its defence are examined 
and refuted ; and a plan is propofed, for putting a ftop to a prac- 
tice fo difgraceful to human nature, and fo injurious to fociety :— 
but we defpair of ever feeing an end put to this evil; becaufe it 
feems impoffible to devife any law for its prevention, which may not 


be eafily evaded. E. 


Art. 51. The Evils of Adultery and Profitution; with an Inquiry 
into the Caufes of their prefent alarming Increafe, and fome 
Means recommended for checking their Progrefs. 8vo, pp. 76. 
Is. Vernor. 

A very ferious and fenfible difcuffion of the fubje&; fraught with 
juft obfervations, and interefting refieGlions on the growing enormity 
of the fafhionable crimes here reprobated ; and pointing out the mot 
probable means of checking their proprefs. The reformation, for which 





* This circumftance reminds us of Prior’s Travelling Guide, in his 
humorous ballad of Deavn-hell: 
‘* Our guide he did bring us full feven miles round, 


But, oh! all in vain, for no Dowsn could be found— 
Derry down, down, &c. 


O thou Popifh guide, thou haft led os aftray !— ' 
Quoth the man, how'the devil fhould I know the way? 
{ never yet travell’d this road in my life; 
But Down lies on the weft, I was told by my wife: 
Derry down, down, &c.” 
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the author fo earne‘tly and laudably pleads, is of the utmof im- 
portance to the welfare of fociety ; and what he has advanced in re- 
lation to the means of accomplifhing it, merits the attention of 
every fincere friend to fobriety and decency of manners, and to re- 
gularity of life and conduct, whether in the fingle or in the married 


ftate. 


Art.53. 4 Narrative of the Lofs of the Grofvenor Eaft Indiaman, 
which was wrecked on the Coait of Caffraria, Aug. 4, 1782. 
Compiled from the Examination of John Hynes, one of the unfor- 
tunate Survivors. By George Carter, Hiftorical Portrait Painter, 
Containing a Variety of Matter, refpecting the Sufferers, never 
before made public; with Copper-plates. 8vo. 38.6d. Boards, 
Murray. 1791. 

The fatal accident which befel the Grofvenor, Capt. Coxfon, (or 
Cook/on,) happened on the return of that fhip from Bengal, fome- 
where about the 2gth deg. S.L. She was faid to be richly laden; 
having made a very profitable voyage; and was valued at about 
300,0001l. The circumftances attending the difafter were known in 
England in the year following ; and a particular detail of the me- 
Jancholy ftory appeared in the newfpapers and magazines of the 
time ; which we well remember. ‘Thefe particulars were chiefly 
taken from the relations of John Hynes, (above-named, in the title- 
page,) and thfee other failors, who furvived the dreadful hardhhips 
which they and the reft of the unfortunate crew had to encounter, 
while endeavouring to explore their way through the defarts of that 
inhofpitable region, in the hope of proceeding by land, to the 
Dutch fettlements, at the Cape: in which defperate attempt, the 
captain, officers, paffengers, [among whom were feveral ladies and 
children,] and many of the failors *, are fuppofed to have miferably 

erifhed,—as no news was heard of them, afterward : we fay /uppo/ed, 
‘as the fate of /ome of them has been matter of conjecture, though 
too well grounded: but many are known, on the concarring telti- 
mony of Hynes and his three companions, to have died in their 
route, through famine and fatigue. 

With refpe& to the prefent publication, we are ignorant whether 
it ought, or ought not, to be regarded as in a great meafure, an old 
account, reprinted, or as newly compiled from the different mate- 
rials that were laid before the public in the year 1783 :—but whether 
the compilement be altogether of a frefh or a remote date, we mutt 
obferve, that it contains little, if any thing, which may be called 
mew; and that itis, on the whole, but a meagre performance, 
eked out with a few extraéts from M. Vaillant’s Travels, and two or 
three borrowed prints ;— and, fo far, indeed, it may claim to be 
confidered as a new compilation. —For our account of M, Vaillant’s 
very reputable work, fee New Series, vols. ii. and iii. 





* The whole number of perfons on board, at the time of che fhip- 
wreck, has been ftated at 142 ; of whom all, except about twelve 
mariners, were loft, or are fuppofed to have been loft, in the de- 
plorable manner here mentioned. 


Art. 
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Art. 53. The Mcral World di/played: An Expofitory Sequel to the 

Moral State of Nations, and Apocalypfe of Nature. i2zmo. 

2 Vols. pp. 473. 78. fewed, Ridgway. 

Having given an account of the firft part of this eccentric work*, 
fafficiently particularly to acquaint our readers with its leading de- 
fign, and peculiar character, we may be excufed from entering into 
any detail refpecting this fequel. We fhall only fay, in general, 
that if the former volumes bore any traits of originality and ingenu- 
ity, the prefent poffefs the fame qualities; and that if they were 
diftinguifhed by fubtle and chimerical fancies, by overloaded meta- 
phors and affected obfcurity, and by a daring {pirit of hoftility to 
the eftablifhed forms of fociety, and to opinions held facred among 
men, thefe are features no lefs itrongly marked in the prefent cont- 
nuation of the work. The author’s pretenfions are high: * fympa- 
thizing with the anfortunate fubjeétion of human nature to igno- 
rance and violence, he waves the torch of reafon and truth from 
the haven of happinefs on the fhore of all fenfitive nature, and 
calls with a feeble but zealous voice; O, people! think, think, 
think, all ye can; and fpeak, fpeak, fpeak, all ye think! till fenei- 
ment fhall affimilate, and action grow into unifon, which, by har- 
monizing, muft augment the force of the oar to conduct the bark of 
humanity to the haven of well-being and happinefs.’ 

This haven, if we are to believe the author, is only to be found in 
a ftate of -fociety, wherein all animal food and all animal labour 
are difufed ; wherein all matrimonial bonds are diffolved, and alf 
domeftic fociety broken up; and from which, religion, in every 
form, both of faith and worthip, fhall be for ever excluded. Barely 
to mention fuch wild {chemes of renovation, is to expofe their ab- 
furdity. In the prefent ftate of phyfical knowlege, ic cannot be 
neceflary to attempt a ferious refutation of the Epicurean doétrine 
which is the bafis of this work: that ‘‘ the fource of all being is 
the fortuitous motion of matter, whofe power, increafing its combi- 
nations from and to all eternity, muft neceffarily and ealily produce 
all the continuity and confequence, which refembles order in the 


finite and narrow conceptions of men.” E. 


Art. 54. Original Anecdotes of the late Duke of Kingfion and Mifs 
Chudleigh, alias Mrs. Harvey, alias Counte/s of Briftol, alias 
Duche/s of Kington: interiperied with Memoirs of feveral of the 
Nobtlhity and Gentry now living. Written in a Series of Letters 
to a Gentleman, by Thomas Whitehead, many years fervant to 
the Duke of Kiogfton, and now mufician at Bath, 8vo. pp. 198. 
38. Od. fewed. Bladon. 1792. 

This appears to be a genuine, though a coarfe, difclofure of pri- 
vate family anecdotes, by a valet:—but if we allow the pradtice of 
difcarded fervants taking up their pens to retail domeftic fcenes, and 
family charaéters, we may eafily conceive to what degree of little- 
hefs great perfonages would fhrink under fuch homely, though per- 
haps true, reprefentations. It would then become neceffary to prefer 
fervants according to their want of edacation, inftead of requiring 


—_——— 





* See Rev. New Series, vol. v. p. 143. 
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ualifications ;..and prudence may Jead to a fafhion of not retaining 
either valet or waiting maid capable of writing or even of reading, 
The charafter of the Duachefs of Kingfton is weli known : but Tho. 
mas Whitehead, who faw this extraordinary lady in all thapes, and 
in all humours, gratifies the public by expofing many an anecdote 
that no one could relate but a domeli:s ; and yet if her grace often 
made. him fick, by her grofiéreté, he does not treat his readers wich 

ood manners, to transfer his ficknefs to them:—but the penx and 
the /ubje@ are well furted. 

In memoirs of . this kind, fetting afide perfonal characters, we are 
inftruéted in the general ftyle of what is called bigh life; that is, 
where the poffeliion of inordinate wealth overfets the dictates of plain 
common fenfe,. and gives full {wing to the capricious freaks of an 
uncontrouled indulgence of human paflions; a privilege that eter- 
nally betrays the pofieffors intoeccentricities, and difables them, like 
fpoiled children, from ating with that fobriety which charadlerizes 
rational beings. N. 
Art. 55. An Effay on the Contour of the Coaft of Norfolk: but more © 

articularly as it relates to the Marum-banks and Sea-breaches, 
fo loudly and fo juftly complained of ! Read to the * Society for 
the Participation of Ufeful Knowledge,’ Ot. zoth, 1789, in 

Norwich. By M. J. Armftrong, Geographer and Land-furveyor; 

then a Brother of that refpectable Affociation, and now a Member 

of the Society of Arts, &c. in London. 4to. pp. 18. 15. 

Printed at Norwich. 1791. , 

Every endeavour, which tends toward improvement, even the 
fainteft attempt, claims our protection ; and we are always ready to 
make ample allowances for defects in the manner of doing a public 
aét, when the intention appears to be good. 

The main purpofe of this effay is to defcribe the marum- banks 
and fea-breaches of the eaftern coaft of Norfolk: neither of which, 
it fhould feem, from a poftfcript or addendum to his performance, 
our author had fatisfaétorily obferved, until ‘ fince this little me- 
moir went to prefs!’ nor could he, even then, examine them, on 
account of the floods. 

To make fome amends for this deficiency, the author gives the 
following curicus account of the marum plant: 

‘ Pliny fays, that ‘* the MaRuM is an herb like marjoram, but 
of a ilronger fmell.”” Withering #, in his botanical arrangement, 
defcribes the marum plant, or arundo ameria. Without the affec- 
tation of being well read, I venture to fay that arundo are reeds, or 
fedge, bent, down, &c.—A poet mentions thefe as arrows cr foafts. 
Horace calls it a child’s hobby-horfe.—Ovid an angling-rod —Visgil 
a pipe.— Varro fays, it is a kind of vine.— Another author terms the 
arundo ameria “‘ a reedy plant + \” 





* Mr. A. fays, Witheridge; which, as we know of no fach au- 
thor, we have ventured to change into the name of an ingenious 
phyfician and botanift, near Birmingham 

+ The marum plant of Norfolk is the arundo arenaria of Lin 
neus. Kev, 
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In order to imprefs us with an idea of his praétical knowlege 
of natural hiftory, Mr. A, tells us, in his poftfcript, that he * found 
that there exifts another arundo plant, called the fea-holly or thiftle!’ 

That a confiderable traét of land, on the eaftern coaft of Norfolk, 
lies much expofed to the inundations of the fea, is tootrue; and we 
fhall be very happy if any notice, which Mr. A.’s pamphlet may at- 
tract, fhall roufe the attention of thofe to whom the prefervation of 


the fhore belongs*. Mars. 


THEOLOGY and POLEMICS. 

Art. 56. The Do&rine of the Divine Trinity in Unity briefly afferted 
and vindicated. By the Rev. Henry Evans Holder, formerly of 
Barbadoes, now of Great Britain. 8vo. pp.25. 41s. Dilly. 
1791. 
<< to this gentleman, we have hitherto regarded him with 

re{pect, both as a man, and asa writer. It gives us concern to fe¢ 

any reafon to abate of our approbation. ‘The prefent performance 
cannot certainly exalt him in the ideas of a capable or candid reader. 

Separate from the inadequate fupport, which the fubject receivés 

from his pen,—when he {peaks of thofe who differ from him as, the 

wife of this world; when he calls on ‘ any, but a _fco/ or a feftarian 
to decide;’ when he fays concerning the famous pailage PAi/. z. ver. 

6, 7, 8.—* in defpite of all the da/e perverfions of this text, | will 

leave it uncommented on, to the common fenfe of any one, who 

knows that tavo and two make four, to determine on its meaning ;” 
and when he farther adds,—‘ as to /e4arians, we would only atk 
them, what is their aim in pulling down all the bulwarks of Chrif- 
tianity ; is it to enlighten mankind or to give them impunity in their 
vices ??—f{uch exprefiions indicate a zarrow and i/lideral rather than 


a feientific or chriftian {pirit. Hi... 


Art. 57. 4 brief, but, it is prefumed, a Jufficient Anfwer to the 
“ Philofophy of Mafons;” intended for the Benefit of fuch un- 
lettered Perfons as may have perufed that Work, to their fpiri- 
tual Injury. By the Rev. H. E. Holder. tzmo. pp.22. 4d. 
Briftcl, printed; fold by Dilly, in London. 1791. 

Mr. Holder, conceiving the work entitled ‘* Philofophy of Ma- 
fons” to have been dictated by a fpirit, not in any meafure favour- 
able to Chriftianity, has thought it his duty to attack that publica- 


tion, with his utmoft ability. He profeffes, however, fome regret | 


at feeling himfelf under the neceffity of falling, with a degree of 
‘ violence’ on a learned writer, of whom he ‘ has heard a moft re- 
fpe€table charaéter.’ In excufe for this difregard to private worth, 
in the prefent inftance, he pleads the fuperior refpect due to TRUTH, 
and to * the vindication of that GLorious Gospel. of which he isa 
minifter.’—In doing this, Mr. H. has acquitted himfelf in a man- 
ner that will, no doubt, (whatever our freethinkers may prongunce,) 
gain the approbation of thofe who, like himfelf, may deem the 





.” If our memory ferves us, Mr. Marfhail, in his ‘* Rural Econo- 
my of Norfolk,” gives a circumftantial account of thefe banks, and 
points out the means of preventing the inundations, 


Rev. APRIL 1792, Kk Mafonig 
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Mafonic Philofophy a dangerous publication.—For our account of 
that work, fee Review, New Series, vol. iv. p. 235. 


Art. 58. 4 Letter to the Rev. H. E. Holder, on his ‘* brief and 


fufhcient Anfwer to the Philofophy of Ma/fons.”” 12mo. pp. 11, 

2d. Brittol printed. 1791. 

This Layman, i.e. the author of the Philofophy of Mafons, repels 
the attacks of Mr. H. with the fhafts of irony, and, feemingly, with 
a covert contempt of his adverfary; for he rather p/ays than puts 
forth his ftrength to contend with his orthodox antagonilt. We fay 
no more, with regard to this debate in a nutfhell.—Not that we 
diflike the narrow limits, the diminutive fize, of the traéts, to which 
the champions, at prefent, confine themfelves; for we heartily 
with that this were the cafe with moit of our theological contro. 
verfies: the ufual complection,—intemperate, uncharitable {pirit,~ 
and unavailing iflue of which, frequently remind us of the witty 
conclufion on this fubject, that was, long ago, drawn by one of our 
humorous poets : 
‘* As if Religion were intended, 
For nothing elfe, but to de mended.” 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 59. 4 Sermon preached before the Guardians of the Afylam for 
Helple/s Orphans, May 19, 1791. by George Henry Glaile, 
M. A. late Student of Chrift Church, Oxford, Rector of Han- 
well, Middlefex. 4to. 1s. pp.17. Faulder. #791. 

This difcourfe is not a common place harangue on the trite fub- 
ject of Charity, but a judicious and animated reprefentation of the 
peculiar excelleneies of the charitable inftitution for which the 

reacher is an advocate. ‘Ihe value of the bleffings beftowed on 
the helplefs objeéts of this charity, in preferving them from wretch- 
ednefs and vice, and in qualifying them for ufefulnefs and happinefs 
in future life; the confolation which the inftitution affords to the 
afflicted widow, who, on her death-bed, entrufts her infant daughter 
to its protection ; the pure and unalloyed delight which the view 
of its beneficial effects muft afford to its patrons; are defcribed 
with great energy and pathos. ‘The education of the Afylum is, 
in the following paflage, well contrafted with that of many families 
in the lower ranks of fociety, who affect a degree of gentility above 
their ftation : 

* Like wife and judicious parents, you neither fuffer indulgence 
to enervate, nor feverity to check the beft energies of the foul. 
You do not elevate them above their ftation; but you teach them 
to fulfil the duties of it well. Itis your endeavour, that on being 
removed from your immediate protection, they may become trufty 
and diligent fervants, and, in procefs of time, frugal, careful induf- 
trious wives—that, when the honeft plebeian thinks proper to exer- 
cife the deareft privilege of his exiftence, he may take to his home 
one who will render that home refpectable and happy; without 
any apprehenfions of ruin, from aflociating himfelf for life with 
affectation, folly, and idlenefs, We cannot fufficiently lament, 


that there are many parents among the lower clafles, who will de- 
privé 
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rive themfelves of comforts, and almoft of neceflaries, for the pur- | 
fe of beitowing on their daughters what they term ‘* A Genteel E 
Education!’ A multitude of convenient receptacles have ttarted i 
up, where thefe little pupils of vanity are formed into an awkward 
imitation of the manners of their fuperiors; where they are tauzhe 
thofe fuperficial accomplifhments which mifbecome them, and are 
left ignorant of every thing moit ufeful for them to know. It is 
this abfurd and heterogeneous fyftem, which, while it tends indi- | 
rectly to {pread the contagion of vice, does at the fame time difturb | 
the order of fociety, and renders what is beautiful and perfect in 
itfelf, a {cene of difcord and confufion. 
‘ Far different is the principle which you adopt, and the condu& 
which you purfue. You {corn to bow the knee to the Baal of fathion. 
Simplicity and godly fincerity attend on your foorfteps, while you 
direct the objeéts of your care in the paths of virtue. You know 
that the cup of human felicity is difpenfed by the Almighty with 
a juft and impartial hand—that the light of his countenance thines 
On us, not in proportion to our riches, or our dignity, but according 
to the meafure of our faith and obedience. Imprefled with thele 
fentiments, you make it an object of ambition to thefe happy chil- 
dren, that they fhould attain—not the frivolous talents which may 
lead them altray; but thofe better endowments, which may teach 
them to adorn the doétrine of Gop their Saviour iu all things.’ 
We fcruple not to recommend this fermon as an excellent fpeci- 
men of that fuperior kind of eloquence which can only relult from 
the union of a found judgment and correct taite, with a berevolent 


and feeling heart. E. 


Art. 60. The Duty of Forgivene/s of Injuries: intended to be deliver- 
ed foon after the Riots in Birmingham. By Jofeph Prieitley, 
LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1791. 

This fermon was delivered at Birmingham to the congregations 
of both the Old and New Meetings, as we learn from the preface, 
though not by Dr. Prieftley, but by Mr. Coates, in his name, and 
is publifhed at the requeft of the auditors. Dr. Prieftley has taken 
for his text the generous prayer of our Saviour on the crofs, Luke, 
xxiii. 34. Both the inftigators of, and the immediate agents in, | 





JO. = 0 eum 


the Birmingham riots, Dr. P. conceives to have been in the fitua- 
tion of Chrift’s murderers—shey Anew not what they did. They 
were utterly ignorant, he fays, of the mature of man, of the nature 
of religion, of hiffory, of the true intereft of the eftablifbed church, and 
of the principles of the Unitarians. ‘To the eye of a wile politician, 
there will appear no difference between Trinitarians and Unita- 
rians; the moral influence of the fyftems of each being precifely 
the fame. As Dr, P. ftates this matter with fairnefs, we fhall quote 
his words : 

* Our adverfaries believe that Chrift himfelf is God. But while 
we believe that he had commiffions from God, that God {pake by 
him, and performed all the miracles by which his divine miffion 
was proved, we pay the fame regard to what he taught, and equally 
believe what he prorfifed or threatened in the name of God; and 
this is the proper, and jndeed the only, end of Chriftian faith. 
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Do our adverfaries believe more firmly than we do that, whether 
Chrift be God or man, he will come again to raile the dead, and 
judge the world, and give to every man according to his works? 
Surely then, though our faith be not the fame with theirs, it mu 
(befides having the advantage of being more rational, intelligible, 
and confequently more defenfible) have as ftrong a tendency to pro- 


duce good works. Why, then, fhould they take any umbrage at it? 


We are all aiming at the fame thing, though by different means.’ 


This ignorance is, he thinks, a motive to the forgivenefs of the 
injuries which they have fuftained ; and he urges, as farther mo. 
tives, the imitation of Chrift,—the dignity and reafonablenefs of 
this virtue, —the confideration of their adverfaries being mez, as well 
as themfelves,—the comparative eafe with which it is exercifed*,— 
and the advantages which flow from it in its tendency to infure their 
future peace and tranquillity; and the Doctor concludes with ‘point- 
ing out what may be learnt from the riots and perfecutions of which 
Diffenters have been witnefles, and under which they have fuffered, 

It is impofible not to applaud the amiable and truly Chriftian 
fentiments which enrich this difcourfe. If the members of all 
churches would read this fermon, and would regulate their condué& 
toward each other, by its pure and noble maxims, the evil which 
occafioned it would be turned into good. Mooy: 


Art. 61. Preached at the Chapel, in New Brentford, Middlefex, 
April 17th, 1791, being the Sunday before Eafter. By John 
Keyfall, A. M. Chaplain in ordinary to his Majefty, and Reétor 
of Groton, in Suffolk. 4to. pp.22. 1s. Rivingtons. 1791. 
The fubject of this difcourfe is the example of Chrift in his fuf- 

ferings; the manner in which it is treated is plain and praétical. 

If the fermon has no peculiar excellence, which might feem to 

entitle it to public attention, it has the general merit of being 

adapted to imprefs good fentiments on the mind of the reader. E. 


Art. 62. The Mortality of Minifters contrafted with the Unchangeable- 
nefs of Chrif?. Cccafioned by the Deceaie of tie Rev. Caleb vans, 
D.D. who departed this Life Aug. 9, 1791, in the 54th Year 
of his Age. Preached at Broad-Mead, Briltol, Aug. 21, 1791, 
by Samuel Stennett, D.D. To which is added, the Addrefs de- 
livered at his Interment, by the Rev. John Tommas. 8vo. 15 
Cadell, &c. 1791. 

The reputation, which Dr. Stennett has long fince acquired as a 
preacher, renders it wholly unneceflary to fay more concerning this 
fermon, than that it is, in his ufual manner, accurate, pious, and 
affectionate. It concludes with a fxetch of the life and character of 
the refpectable Minifter, at whofe funeral! it was preached, 9 


Art. 63. A Probationary Sermon, preached at St. Michael’s, Corne 
hill, July 31, 1791» By the Rev. W. Draper, Lecturer of All- 
hallows,‘ London-Wall, 8vo. 1s. Richardfon. 1791. 

A general tketch of the Chriftian character (grounded on 2 Peter, 

i. 5, 6, 7,) is here drawn with a pleafing compafs and variety of 


_ 





_ * © The injured, (he obferves,) are frequently placable, but the 
injurers are very feldom {o.’ 
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thought, and with confiderable ftrength and elegance of language. 
The preacher, though he adheres to the general doctrine of the 
church, is no friend to abftrafe fpeculation in pulpit difgourfes. 
From the merit of this Sermon, as well as from the account given 
in the preface of the author’s perfonal fituation, we think ourlelves 
juttified in mentioning his propofal of publifhing by fubfcription a 
volume of Sermons, price 6s. We with him fuccefs. 
Art. 64. The Origin and Stability of the French Revolution. Preached 
at St. Paul’s Chapel, Norwich, July 14,1791. By Mark Wilks, 

a Norfolk Farmer, 8vo. 1s. Jordan. 

It is natural to attempt to fanétion opinions by the higheft autho- 
rity. Divines, in former ages, (we are happy that they live not 
jn our days,) laboured hard to find a peg or twoin the {cripture, 
on which they might hang the doétrine of non-refiftance and the 
divine right; now this facred volume is turned over with more fuc- 
cefs by revolationifts, to juftify the doctrines of liberty, and equal 
right. As its language is familiar, it will always be applied to re- 
cent events, eicher with more or lefs propriety. Farmer Wilks, 
being a very enthufiaftic admirer of the French revolution, feems to 
contider it as the Chriftianity of politics; and, applying to it the 
pafage in Adts, v. 39. (the text,) boldly pronounces that it is of 
God, and that it cannot be overthrown*; and in order that both 
reviewers and common readers may be reconciled to his politics, he 
begins his difcourfe by telling us, that ‘“Ze/us Chriff was a great re- 
volutionif?.? Had Mr. Wiiks been a republican, (we difcover not 
the {maileft trace of his being one,) and had followed this idea, he 
might, by literally interpreting Dan. ii. 44. reprefent Jefus Chrift 
as coming to deftroy the government of kings; and this would be 
to make him a much greater revolutionilt than he makes himfelf:— 
but why fhould we help republicans to feripture arguments? Our 
bufinefs is with a Norfolk farmer, who fhews himfelf to be well ac- 
quainted with the merits of the French revolution, and who has 
expreffed his fentiments with an honeft plainnefs, and with oratori- 
cal energy: but the prefent complection of French politics does not 
altogether juaftify his affertion toward the conclufion, that * France 
is fo united, that an attempt at a counter-revolution muft be down- 
right prefumption, and as childifh and filly, as an attempt with 2 
cocklefhell to empty the mighty ocean.’ 


In p. 30, read alleviation for elevation. Moo. 


* « Amidft this diverfity of opinion, I will give it as mine, that 
the French Revolution is of God, and that no power exilts, or can 
exit, by which it can be overthrown. 
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© To the MontrHuiy REVIEWERS. 
¢ GENTLEMEN, 
¢ TH fame liberality, which induced the Monthly Reviewers to infert 
A. B.’s letter in their Correfpondence for February, p.238, will, 1 
truft, allow room for the following thort anfwer to it. 

‘ A.B. fays, “ I am a little furprized, that the liberal Monthly Re- 
viewers fhould pafs uncenfured a pofition in their Review for December 17915 
which every perfon, whe has read the Antenicene writings, mult know - 
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be falfe, viz. that thofe writings favoured the dottrine of Chrif’s being a pers 
fon in the Supreme God All the Antenicene writings, tran{mitted to us, ex. 
hibit a very contrary doctrine; and I humbly prefume, that the above Sfalfity 
fhould not be permitted to miflead the public.” 

¢ Such is the affertion of A.B. For my own part, 1 believe moft firm. 
ly the divinity of Chrift, and that he was one of the perfons in the Godhead, 
and that this was the belief of the Antenicene Fathers. So far you have 
aflertion for affertion, A. B. leaves his affertion unfupported; but as I 
think that I have not any right to fuch indulgence, I hall give you a few 
paflages in proof of what I affert, from fome of the earlieft and moft valu- 
able of the Antenicene Fathers. 

¢ TERTULLIAN (adv. Praxeam, c. 25.) {peaking of the Trinity, fays, 
« Thefe three are unum, not unus, as it is faid, I and my Father ave one; to 
denote that they were one in fubfaxce, not one in number ;”’ that is, that the 
Father, Son, and Spirit were perfons in the fame God, but were not one 
and the fame perfon. ‘* Ita connexus Patris et Filii in Paracleto tres efficie 
coherentes alterum ex altero, qui tres unum funt, non uaus; quomodo dium 
eft: Ego et Pater unum fumus, ad fubfantie unitatem, non ad numeri fingu- 
laritatem.’’—In another paffage, he calls the Father, Son, and Spirit, Zri- 
nitas unius Divinitatis.’ De Pudicit, 21. 

‘ Cyprian in the fame manner compares the unity of the three perfons 
in one God, with our Saviour’s declaration of his unity with the Father: 
“¢ Dicit Dominus; Ego et Pater unum fumus; et iterum de Patre et Filio 
et Spiritu Sano fcriptum eft: et hi tres unum funt.” De Unitate Ecclef, 
Pp. 109. 

« ORIGEN fays, ** I believe that the Son is God of God, of the fame 
fubftance with God, and from everlafting; that he took human nature upon 
him by being born of Mary; that he was crucifiec, and rofe again from 
the dead: tov e£ avlov (Dor) Czy Aoyory Gmowrior, aes ovary nas er eryalurs 
Kaigav ardeutror ex Mocixs avaraPuila, xas Tolley clavgwieilay nar aretlailn ex 
uxtewre” Contra Marcion, f. 1. In another paffage he fays, that it is b 
faith, that we difcern ‘* the one, only God in the holy and confubftantial 
Trinity: ia xs poray Qcov ev ayia xas duorxcw Teiads*”’—and that “ the 
bleffed Trinity is confubftantial and undivided: Ousacies yoo xas axwerls 
4“ peor x cee bat Tesas.”” Contra Marcion. f. 1. 

¢ Thefe paflages are fufficient to fhew, that Tertullian, Origen, and 
Cyprian, (who lived before any civil citablifhment of Chrittianity, that is, 
in the preceding century before Conftantine and the Council of Nice,) were 
believers in the Trinity, and of courfe in the doétrine of “* Cbrift’s being a 
perfon in the Supreme God.’ There is indeed an incorrestnels in the expreflion, 
** she Supreme God,” becaufe it feems to imply the exiftence of more than one 
God, which the eaylielt Fathers of the Church excluded moft anxionfly from 
their belief of the ‘Tiinity, as appears from the preceding paflages, and 

otefted againft, as ftrongiy as we do now. 

¢ The paffages produced will, I think, fatisfy vour readers, and, per- 
haps, A. B. himfelf, that he is miftaken in his aflertion; and that the 
Monthly Reviewers are juftified in not cenfuring a pofition as unfounded, 
which is fupported by fuch exprefs authorities, or condemning a doétring 
as falfe, which was believed by Tertullian, Origen, and Cyprian. 


* IT have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your conftant Reader, 
¢ Cc. D.” 








© Jo the MonTHLy REVIEWERS. 
* GENTLEMEN, 
¢ I’ your Review for January, p. 103, after quoting the fententious and 
segardful reply given by the Prefident of the National Afflembly of 


France to the Addreis of the Quakers, you have juftly pronounced ate 
ihre 
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fhrewd anfwér; and advanced your opinion, that it merited a notice from 
the Dian snk therefore, as a member of their religious fociety, ree 
{pectfully afk permifhon te convey, through the medium of your cor- 
se(pondence, the motive of their not affociating : not even in 2 political 
fyitem which they generally approve ; when fuch an aflociation may tend 
to the deftruétion of their fpecies. Theis own hiftory can fatisfactorily 
rove, that when their pacific principles have operated in the true unifon 
with the fimple though fublime precept of ‘* doing unto others what they 
would that ethers fhould do unto them ;”’ «hey have amply witneffed the 
truth of the facred aphorifm, ‘* that wken a man’s ways”’ are hus in- 
fluenced by his Maker, ‘* He maketh his enemies to be at peace with him.” 
The effe&t of this peaceable principle, confiftently purfued, is well knowa 
from hiftovic documents in the fettlement of Pennfylvania by William Penn 5 
on whofe pacific fettlers no irruption, no flaughter, was perpetrated, by 
the nations of Indians that furrounded them ; while, potterior to his governs 
ment, when lefs honeft policy prevailed, a revengeful cruelty has been 
practifed on many of the Britifh fettlers; and yet the confiltent of the 
Friends have been generally preferved. I mention the term confiftent, from 
an attefted and recorded faé st, that in the beginning of the prefent century, 
when an Indian vengeance was purfued on many of the borderers on the 
New England colonies, the Quakers there received an aflurance of fafety 
from the Indians, if they did not aét contrary to their peaceable principle 5 
and they pafled abroad in fafety, fave two of their number, who, diftruft- 
ing, went out armed, and were fhot down by ambufhed Indians, where 
themfelves and their friends had paffed before without hurt. 

‘ I with to apologize for this length of remark, but I was fcarcely able 
to be more concife in educing thefe facts, illuftrative of their perfuahon i in 
the divine proclamation, of * Peace on earth and good will to man ;”° 
which genuine purpofe of Chriltianity, F conccive, now influences many be= 
fide them, and I trult h as, in a degree, and will have a farther effect on the 
generous revolutionifts in France, whofe principle of univerfal tolerance is 
a 2 diftinguifhed trait of that glorious defignation. 

¢ j. Ww.’ 





*.* ¢ The Editor of ** CuR1osITIES OF LITERATURE *,” prefents 
refpectful compliments to the Monthly Reviewers; according to their 
fuggzettion, the page refpeéting the miltake concerning Athenian ‘Stuart has 
been cancelled. ‘ 

‘ To the ftriftures of the M. R. he has ever attended with pleafure and 
refpeét. In a multifarious work, fuch as the prefent, it will be found 
more particularly, (as the M.R. themfelves have expreffed it in the preface 
to the New Series,) that ¢* taftes will differ, and judgments err.’’ But 
when an author is taxed with illiberality, it may be permitted him to 
defend himfelf. 

‘ The chara&ter of the ITALIANS is faid, if the editor has not ill exe 
preffed himfelf, to have been fuch as he depicts, even fo late as in the laf cene 
tury! This is not the place to inquire if the remains of their character exilt, 
— The expreffion is furely fufficiently guarded, and does not include quite 
fo much as the ingenious critics, perhaps, have underftood. 

‘ The AEneid of Vircit is known to be an unfinifhed work ; the criti- 
ciims, if they are not falfe, may be ferviceable to young writers, without 
aiminifhing the merits of their great Matter. 

* Kelpe Ging the article MiLTON, he has nothing to obferve, but that 
ne really thovg iit it interefting, becaufe it related to him. The republican 
and the poet are certainly two different characters. Let us not be fo weak 
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* See our Jatt Review, p. 279. 
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in our admiration, as to expect to find the fublimeft writer free from the 
errors of the moft illiterate perfon. ‘Ihe learned and the ignorant equally 
partake of the inconveniences of the human frame; it is alone the human 
mind that conftitutes the wide difference. Is Pope’s poetical reputation hurt 
becaufe we know he was a little glutton? —Let us never deceive ourfelves 
with the romance of life; to think juftly, we muft contemplate the naked 
truth; and not fear to find men of the firft-rate talents, refemble ourfelves 
in the common occurrences of life. 

¢ I was concerned, Gentlemen, to be taxed with illiberality, by thofe 
who are themfelves fo liberal. Animated, as I have occafionally been, by 
your warm eulogiums, it becomes me to defend or correct my opinions, 
that at fome future day I may be found worthy, fome degree, of that 
literary approbation to which I afpire.” Svxae a’ 4rnel, oy 

We add no comment on the above letter.—Our ftri€lures, to 
which it relates, are already before the public; and we now pre- 
fent them with what the author has thought proper to urge in mi- 
tigation of them. 


—_ 





*+%* We receive, in good part, the expoftulations of Clericus 
Leiceftrienfis: but, in the prefent inftance, they are founded ona 
miftake; the paflage, to which he refers, being a quotation from 
the work then before us, and diftinguifhed as fuch by the ufual in- 
verted commas. Confequently, we are not anfwerable for the po- 
fitions advanced in it. 





*t* We do not recollect ever to have heard of the work men- 
tioned by ‘ Philalethes,’ who writes from Edinburgh; nor can we 
obtain any intelligence concerning it. 





+ftt Mr. Polwhele’s letter is received. 





ttt G. G. and T. B.S. have pointed out to us a fingular Ana- 
chronifm in Mrs. Robinfon’s Vancenza, (fee p. 298,) which did 
not happen to attract our notice when perufing that work. 

The heroine, who is faid to have lived in the 15th century, is 
mentioned as finging an air adapted to the words of her favourite 
Metaftafo,—who died only ten years ago. 





tit We have not feen the work mentioned by * D.’—When it 
comes before us, we fhall pay due attention to his letter. 





t*t © Adrafus’ folicits our judgment on fome fpecimens of a 
work now in MS.—This fort of requeft has frequently been made 
to us, and we have always been under the difagreeable neceflity of 
anfwering, that we never can comply with it. 





ttt Lavenenfs, and other letters, are under confideration. 





&> In our laft Number, p. 286. 1. 31. dele * only.’ 
291. 1.17. for * publifo,’ read palliate. 
349. 1. 14. from bot. dele Since. 
35. 1. 10. from bot. for § iff,’ r. ip/ae 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Selenotopographifche Fragmente, &c. i. e. Selenotopogra- 

hical Memoirs, intended to promote a more accurate Knowlege 

of the Moon’s Surface. By Jowann HizERONYMUS SCHROETER, 

Member of the Royal Society of Gottingen, and of feveral Aca- 
demies. 4to. pp.700, and 43 Plates. Gottingen. 1791. 


HOUGH aftronomy tends to convince us of the relative in- 
fignificance of man, of the world which he inhabits, and 
even of the fyftem of planets to which this earth belongs, 
when compared with the innumerable multitude of worlds and 
fyftems which it leads us to contemplate, yet there is no fcience 
that fo ftrikingly illuftrates the extent of his faculties, and the 
ardour of that curiofity with which he is endued. In the 
hiftory of this branch of knowlege, the improvements, made 
by Dr. Herfchel, in the telefcope, feem to conftitute an im- 
portant epoch; as, by his ingenuity, the aftronomer is enabled 
not only to difcern celeftial objeéts fo remote that their exift- 
ence was not even fufpected, but alfo more accurately to 
examine others, which had before been imperfe€tly invefti- 
gated. Of thefe, the moon is, to us, one of the moft intereft- 
ing; and the time and labour, beftowed by M. ScHROETER, 
in endeavouring to acquire a more particular knowlege of this 
object, certainly entitle him to the gratitude and efteem of 
every lover of {cience. 

_In the introduétion to the volume before us, M, SCHROETER 
gives an hiftorical view of the progrefs made in felenography, 
and a particular account of the feveral maps of the moon, 
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which have been delineated by Hevelius, Ricciolus, Caffini, and 
Mayer. All this muft be fo well known to our aftronomical 
readers, that we fhall not enlarge on it. It is evident that thefe 
delineations can give only a very general idea of the fpots, to- 
gether with their relative polition on the lunar difk; and as, 
with refpect to us, the appearance of thele mu ft vary accord. 
ing to the dire€lion in which the rays of the fun fall on them, 
the moon’s furface will not exactly correfpond with the repre. 
fentation of it laid down in the map, except when it happens 
to be illuminated under the fame angle as when this map was 
drawn. ‘This confideration induced the author to apply him- 
felf to the invention of a more accurate mode of defcribing 
thefe phenomena, than had hitherto been attempted. For this 
purpole, having provided himic!f with a telefcope, feven feet 
in length, conftructed by Dr. Herfchel, he refolved, repeatedly, 
and under various angles of illumination, to obferve and deli- 
neate very {mall portions of the lunar difk; in order that, by 
comparing his different drawings of the fame objects, he might 
compile an accurate topographical defcription of the moon’s 
furface: but, in this manner, to form a complete lunar atlas, 
was an undertaking too extenfive for a fingle perfon. He 
therefore found himi{elf obliged to prefcribe more narrow limits 
to his defign, and confined his plan to the delineation of the 
feveral portions of the moon’s furface under one angle only of 
illumination, and this a very finall one, that he might obtain 
more diftinét and accurate obfervations and drawings of the 
fhadows; intending, at the fame time, to examine fuch parts, 
as appeared either more remarkable, or lefs diftin&t, than the 
reft, by repeated obfervations under various angles of illumina- 
tion. The prefent volume contains the refult of his obferva- 
tions, with refpeét to the northern parts of the lunar difk, and 
is 2 monument of the moft indefatigable labour and patience. 
The author has diftributed his work into five books. In the 
firft, entitled, General theoretical and praétical LIlluftrations, he 
recapitulates thofe principles of aftronomy, which have an im- 
mediate reference to his fubject. “Io thefe he has added fome 
remarks on the varidus effects of the light reflected from the 
mountains and cavities of the moon’s ‘urface, refulting from the 
different angles of its incidence, and on the alteration which 
this variety may caufe in the appvarance of the obje&t illumi- 
nated. It is only a clofe attention to thete circumttances that 
can enable us to diftinguifh real and permanent phenomena from 
thofe which are only apparent and periodical. The remainder 
of this book contains a particular account of the author’s me- 
thods of obferving, delineating, and meafuring, lunar objects. 
Here he obferves that, through a: elefcope which mnngucpene 
thoufan 
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thoufand times, a lunar object of one hundred and ninety feet 
in furface appears like a very fmall point; and that, to be 
diftinguifhable with refpect to fhape, it muft not be leis than 
eight hundred feet in extent. He tells us that, for his ob/erva- 
tions, he preferred thofe times when the fun’s rays fell on the 
moon under the leaft angle; that he carefully and repeatedly 
examined every object that could be ditlinguifhed, and either 
actually meafured its apparent diameter and the length of its 
fhadow, or compared thefe dimentions with others which he 
had already meafured; and that he never ufed magnifiers of 
greater power, than what was abfolutely neceflary to render the 
object diftinét. In order to facilitate the delineation, he ap- 
plied to his teiefcope a projecting micrometer, divided into 
{mall fquares, which, by means of a brafs rod, could be placed 
at any diftance from the eye, and always be kept parallel to 
the line of the moon’s horns. His maps or drawings are 
orthographical projections ; and his {cale is fo conftructed, that 
twenty feconds of the moon’s difk correfpond with half an 
Englifh inch on the map; thus the {pace of four feconds is re- 
prefented in the compafs cf a decimal line, and, according to 
M. SCHROETER’s computation, anfwers to a German mile, 
or 3807 toifes. “The time and attention, which he has devoted 
to the verification of his obfervations and meafurements, by 
the frequent repetition of them, fometimes under the fame, and 
fometimes under different angles of illumination, afford us the 
greateft reafon to believe that they have all the accuracy, of 
which their nature will admit. “The inconveniencies and in- 
accuracy of the common method of meafuring the lunar moun- 
tains induced him to contrive others capable of greater exacts 
nefs, and more general application: thefe he varied as the cir- 
cumftances of the cafe required: but they are al] trigonomical 
calculations of the height of the mountain, or the depth of the 
cavity, from the angle of illumination, and from the length of the 
fhadow. It is however evident that, in the latter of thefe cafes, 
there cannot be fo much accuracy as in the former; becaufe 
the fhadow cannot be fo exactly defined, nor is it always fo 
eafy to determine whether it reaches to the deepeft part of the 
cavity. All thefe methods of meafuring are here minutely de- 
tailed, and illu(trated by examples of the various cafes to which 
they are feverally applicable. 

The fecond book contains a very minute topographical de- 
fcription of the feveral portions, into which M. ScHROETER, 
for the fake of greater accuracy, found it convenient to divide 
the northern part of the moon’s difk, and a particular account 
of the fhape, height, and depth, of every object which could be 
diftinguithed by his glafles. Twenty-four maps of thefe feveral 
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regions are here explained and illuftrated. For thefe particu. 
lars, we muft refer to the work, as our limits will not permit 
us to enter into them, and as they would not be interefting to 
the majority of our readers. 

In the third book, M. ScuroeTer defcribes thofe fpots of 
the moon, in which he has, at different times, obferved any 
alteration. If, as fome have fuppofed, a great part of the moon’s 
furface be volcanic, it is natural to expeét that the marks of 
eruptions fhould from time to time be difcernible. A fingle 
inftance of this kind occurred to our author: ever fince the 
27th of Auguft 1788, he had conftantly feen a cavity, or, as 
he terms it, a volcanic crater, in the fpot Hevelius, which he 
had never before perceived, though he had often examined this 
part of the moon with the utmoft attention, and in the mof 
favourable circumftances. According to his conjectures, this 
phenomenon muft have commenced between the 24th of Oc- 
tober 1787, and the 27th of Auguft 1788. 

He objerved fome alterations in the appearance of lunar 
objects, which, though too confiderable to be attributed to the 
variation of light, were not fufficiently permanent to be con- 
fidered as the effect of volcanoes. ‘Thefe he afcribes to meteors; 
for though he does not fuppofe the moon to be furrounded with 
air, exactly like that which invefts our globe, he thinks it pro- 
bable thag it may have an atmofphere of fome kind, in which 
fome of the elements of bodies, decompounded on its furface, 
may be fufpended ; and that fome of the lunar mountains may ° 
emit nebulous vapours, not unlike the fmoke of our volcanoes, 
which obfcure and difguife the object feen through them. 

In the fourth book, we find a minute detail of the author’s 
obfervations relative to thofe bright points, which have been 
feen on the moon’s furface during eclipfes, and, at other times, 
on her unenlightened part, and which fome have fuppofed to 
be burning volcanoes. This opinion receives no countenance 
from M.ScHRoETER; who, after the moft attentive examina 
tion of them, imagines that moit of them mutt be afcribed to 
the light reflected from the earth to the dark part of the moon’s 
difk, which returns it from the tops of its mountains, under 
various angles, and with different degrees of brightnefs. Some 
of thefe phenomena he fufpects to be no more than optical illu- 
fions, arifing from igneous meteors floating in our atmofphert, 
which happen to fall within the field of the telefcope. 

The fifth book is entitled, General Remarks on the Formatin 
ond phyfical Conftitution of the Moon’s Surface and Atmofphere. To 
the majority of readers, this will be the moft interefting part of 
the volume, as it contains the conclufions which the author has 


deduced from the obfervations recorded in the preceding wen 
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With regard to the validity of thefe conclufions, we fhall not 
prefume to decide; becaufe this muft entirely depend on the 
accuracy of the obfervation on which they are founded ; and, 
concerning which, none can prefume to judge, except fuch as 
have leifure and opportunity, as well as abilities, to repeat 
them. We fhall therefore confine ourfelves to a very brief 
account of the principal corollaries which M. ScHROETER hag 
grawn from the phenomena that he has taken fo much pains to 
inveftigate ; by which it will appear, that many of his obferva- 
tions tend to confirm what had been before difcovered and fup- 
pofed by other aftronomers, 

‘The furface of the moon appears to be much more unequal 
than that of our earth; and thefe inequalities have great variety 
both in form and magnitude. There are large irregular plains, 
on which are obferved long and narrow ftrata of hills running 
in a ferpentine direction: fome of the mountains form extenfive 
chains; others, which are in general the higheft, itand alone, 
and are of a conical fhape: fome have craters; others form a 
circular ring inclofing a plain; and, in the centre of many of 
thefe plains, as well as in the middle of fome of the craters, 
other mountains are found, which have likewife their craters. 
Thefe mountains are various with refpeét to colour, fome being 
much darker than others. 

The moft Jofty mountain on the furface of our globe is fup- 
pofed to be Chimboraco, which is not twenty thoufand feet in 
height: but there are many in the moon which are much 
higher: that which is diftinguifhed by the name of Leibnitz, 
is not lefs than twenty-five thoufand feet: this elevation will 
appear more extraordinary, if compared with the moon’s dia- 
meter, of which it is -¢zth; whereas Chimboraco is not above 
yer7th of that of the earth: thus confidered, the lunar moun- 
tains are near five times as high as any on our globe. 

The craters of the moon are circular, and furrounded with 
an annular bank of hills: they are remarkable for their width, 
many of them being from four to fifteen geographical miles in 
diameter: fome are not deeper than the level of the moon’s 
furface; others are nine, twelve, and fifteen thoufand feet in 
cepth: that of one, which our author calls Bernoulli, is above 
eighteen thoufand feet. “he height of the annular bank is 
feldom equal to the depth of the crater which it furrounds: but 
the quantity of matter in the one appears to be in general 
nearly equal to the capacity af the other. ‘The principal 
mountains and cavities feem to be connected by a feries of 
others of lefs magnitude ; and fometimes by hilly ftrata, which, 
hike the radii of a circle, may be traced to a common centre ; 
this is generally either a mountain or crater, though not of the 
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greateft height or depth. ‘Thefe hilly ftrata, which, through 
{maller telefcopes, appear like veins on the moon’s furface, 
have often been miftaken for torrents of lava; none of which, 
M. ScHroerer fays, he could ever difcover. 

From all the preceding circum{tances, the author concludes, 
that, whatever may have been the caufe of the inequalities of 
the moon’s furface, it mult not only have operated with great 
violence, but alfo have met with great refiftance; which in- 
clines him to think, that the fubitance of this planet mutt ori- 
ginally have been very hard and refraCtory. He is of opinion 
that thefe mountains and cavities muft have been produced in 
confequence of fome great revolution occafioned by the a¢tion 
of a force direcied from the centre toward the furface, and, in 
this refpect, fimilar to that which gave birth to our volcanoes: 
but he obferves, that we have no reafon to fuppofe it abfolutely 
volcanic, nor that it originated from fire. In fome places, this 
force has only elevated the furface, and thus formed hills and 
mountains; in others, the ground has yielded to its violence, 
and has either been thrown up as a bank round the crater thus 
formed, or elfe, falling into other cavities, has in part filled 
them up; after having exerted its greateft violence in thele 
mountainous accumulations, it has diffufed itfelf in various di- 
rections, and produced the hilly ftrata which are obferved to 
diverge from them, like the radii of a circle from the centre. 
In fupport of this hypothefis, it is alleged, that the largeft 
craters have the leaft depth, and that, in the deepeft, there is 
the moft equal proportion between the capacity of the crater 
and the volume of the annular bank around it: but, befide the 
grand revolution here fuppofed, M. SCHROETER is of opinion 
that there have been others of later date, and lefs extent; to 
thefe he afcribes the formation of fecondary mountains, which 
arife either from the middle of the craters of the primary, or 
from the centre of a plain furrounded by a circle of hills: 
many of thefe have alfo craters, and, like the primary moun- 
tains, are connected by a feries of cavities and hilly ftrata, that 
mark the progrefs of the caufe by which they were produced. 
The new crater, difcovered by our author in the {pot Hevelius, 
together with other circumftances here enumerated, feem to 
indicate that the furface of the moon is far from being per- 
manently fettled and quiefcent, 

The author’s obfervations confirm the opinion that the ca- 
vities, vifible on the lwnar furface, do not contain water: hence 
he concludes, that there can be no extenfive feas and oceans, 
like thofe which cover a great part of the earth: but he allows 
that there may be {prings and {mal!] rivers. We cannot help 
doubting whether it be poflible for us, even with the beft te- 
le{copes 
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Jefcopes that can be conceived, to diftinguifh fo much of the 
moon’s furface as will juftify this conclufion. The quettion 
whether the moon be inhabited, is not omitted by M. Scuro- 
ETER; who obferves, that though it be not adapted to beings 
organized as we are, this is no proof that it may not be peopled 
with intelligent agents, endued with bodily conttitutions fuitable 
to the nature and ceconomy of the planet for which they are 
deftined. 

To thefe obfervations on the moon, the author has added 
fome on Venus, the furface of which he found to be irregular, 
like that of the moon, and on which he difcovered a mountain 
above four geographical miles high. By a letter from hin, 
dated January 22d, 1792, lately publifhed in a Dutch literary 
paper, it appears that, on repeating his obfervations, he was 
convinced that the height of this mountain was not lefs than 
five miles and a half; and that, by means of this phenomenon, 
he has calculated that the planet revolves around its axis in 
twenty-three hours and twenty-one minutes: on this fubject, 
he intends to publifh a diflertation. We are alfo told that, 
fince the publication of the volume before us, he has difcovered 
fome marks of new volcanic eruptions in the moon. ‘Thefe 
are an incipient crater in the AZare Crifium, firft feen on the 

oth of laft December ; and a new mountain, rifling from the 
middle of the eaftern crater of Mount Helicon in the Mare Im- 
brium. 

Though this work does honour to M. ScHROETER as an 
ingenious and indefatigable obferver, it by no means poflefles 
all thofe qualities which are requifite to give pleafure to the 
reader: the grand fault is want of method ; and of this the ob- 
vious coniequences are confufion, prolixity, and innumerable 
repetitions. If the materials had been properly digefted and 
arranged, al] the information, which is here diffufed into feven 
hundred pages, might have been comprifed in half of the number ; 
and the book would really have gained in value what it loft in 
bulk ; for accuracy and per{picuity are feldom befriended by 
tedioufnefs and verbofity, which, by deterring or difgufling 
the reader, diminifh the utility of the work. 

‘The plates are by no means well executed: we muft fuppofe 
the out-lines to be accurate, becaufe drawn by the author, but 
the fhading is fo confufed, and the engraving fo coarfe, as to 
render it very difficult to diftinguith fome of the objects, or 
the letters by which they are marked, and to which the ex- 
planations refer. Sow. 
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Art. II. Exto/e des Operations faites en France, &¢. i.e. Ac. 
count of the T’rigonometrical Operations performed in France, 
in the Year 1787, in order to determine the Meridians of the 
Obfervatories of Paris and Greenwich. By Mefirs. Cassin, 
Mecuain, and Le Genpre, Members of the Reyal Academy 
of Sciences. 4to. pp. 110. Paris. 1791. 


HE union of the two moft enlightened nations of Europe, 

in any defign which may promote the interefts of {cience, 
cannot but afford a very great fatisfaction to the humane philo- 
fopher ; not only as it tends to the diffufion and extenfion of 
ufeful knowlege, but alfo as it affords that delightful, though 
perhaps vifionary, profpect, with which he loves to foothe his 
imagination, of fome happier period, when mankind fhall grow 
better as well as wifer, and fhall defpife the national] prejudices 
and political animofities, which divided their lefs informed an- 
ceftors. 

An advertifement is prefixed to thefe fheets, in which the 
commiffioners apologize for having fo long delayed giving the 
public an account of their proceedings; they fay, that they 
fhould have done this in the year 1780, if they had not deemed 
it their duty to fuffer General Roy’s publication to take the 
Jead: this appeared in 1790: but the circumftances of France, 
at that time, were by no means favourable to the reception of 
a work of fcience ; which, they obferve, even now, amid the 
important objects that engrofs the national attention, can 
{carcely be expected to attract much notice, and to find many 
readers. 

As an introduction to the account of the laft operations, 
M. CassIni gives a concife view of the feveral attempts, that 
have been made in France, toward afcertaining the value of a 
degree of the meridian under different latitudes. In the year 
1669, Picard meafured the diftance between the parallels of 
Malvoifine and Amiens, and hence calculated the degree to be 
57060 toifes. Inthe year 1683, M. ean Dominique Caffint 
conftructed a feries of twenty triangles, extending to Mount 
Ripol, fixty leagues fouthward from Paris. Thefe operations 
were interrupted by the death of the great Colbert, but were 
refumed in 1701, when twenty-five triangles were added to the 
former feries, by which the menfuration on the meridian of Pa- 
ris was Carried on to Collioure in Rouffiillon, and the degree 
of latitude eftimated at 57097 toifes ; which was 37 toifes more 
than Picard had reckoned. In 1718, the meafuring of this 
meridian, to the north of the metropolis, was completed under 
the direction of M. Facques Caffini, by forming a feries of tri- 
angles from Amiens to Dunkirk; by which the degree of the 
nieridian, in that latitude, was cflimated at 56960 toifes ; and 
“thus 
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thus 100 toifes lefs than Picara’s calculation. In 1733, a ge- 
ographical furvey of the whole kingdom was undertaken by the 
king’s order; and, for this purpofe, two thoufand triangles 
were conftructed and meafured. During the courfe of thefe 
operations, Mefirs. Cassini DE THURY and DE LA CAILLE 
repeated the menfuration of the meridian from Dunkirk to 
Collioure, by which they difcovered fome material errors in 
the former operations, the refults of which were totally incon- 
fiftent with what had been concluded from theory, and deduced 
from actual menfuration, concerning the figure of the earth, 
Thefe errors being rectified, the length of a degree of the me- 
ridian was found to increafe with the latitude; for, between 
Perpignan and Bourges, its mean value was 57041 toifes, and 
57079 toifes between Paris and Dunkirk. 

The fuccefs and obvious advantages of thefe operations led 
M. Cassin1 pe TuHury to with that they might be car- 
ried on in other countries; and for this purpofe, he prefented 
memorials to feveral of the powers of Lurope: but his requefts, 
however reafonable, were either refufed or treated with negle& 
by all, except England: where, as he politely obferves, the 
importance and utility of the propofal to tcience was fufficient 
toenfure its being accepted, approved, and carried into execue 
tion, with that zeal and greatnefs of exertion, which charaéte- 
rize an enlightened nation that has contributed fo largely to the 
improvement of arts and fciences. “Ihe remainder of the intro- 
duétion contains a fhort view of General Roy’s operations, of 
which an account has already been given in our Review*: we 
fhall therefore proceed to the work itfelf, which is divided into 
eight chapters. 

The firft chapter is a kind of journal of the proceedings of 
the commiffioners who met General Roy and Dr. Blagden at 
Dover, on the 24th of September 1787, in order to concert 
their plan of operations: the Uo¢tor went with them to Bou- 
logne and Calais, and carried a fupply of white lights and 
reverberatory lamps, together with all the apparatus necef- 
fary for the fignals. ‘The latenefs of the feafon was certainly 
a very unfavourable circumiftance, as the violence of the rains 
and winds, which then prevailed, was no inconfiderable hinder- 
ance to the obfervers, and as the hazinefs of the weather often 
rendered it difficult to diftinguith remote obje&s with fuffici- 
ent exactnefs: other difadvantages arofe from the nature of 


fome of their ftations, which were on the fteeples of churches, 


whither they could not carry a quadrant, and where there was 
fcarcely room enough for them to place themfelves and the in- 
ftrument in fafety. 
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The inconveniences arifing from the hazinefs of the atmof. 
phere were in fone meafure compenfated by the excellence of 
the white lights, which neither rain nor wind could extinguifh, 
and which, were diftindlly pees ived, by the naked eye, at the 
diftance of above forty miles, even in mifty weather :—but, 
which is more extracsdinary, we are told that one of Kinguet’s 
Jamps placed with a reverberator in a common lanthorn at 
Montlambert, was feen at Lid, by M. Mecnatn, through the 
telefcope of his quadrant, in which it appeared like a ilar of the 
eighth magnitude ; though the diltance, between the two places, 
is not lefs ‘than thirty thoufand toifes, or about thirty-four Eng- 
lifh miles. 

The ftations immediately connected with Dover, were 
Montlambert, Cape Blancnez, and the fpire of the church of 
Notre Dame at Calais: the remaining {tations were at Fien- 
nes, Watten, Caflel, Dunkirk, and Hondfcote, which altoge- 
ther formed a feries of nine triangles, extending to Dover and 
Fairlight-down on the Englith coait. 

The three following chapters contain a very minute defcrip- 
tion of the inftrument with which the French gentlemen 
meafured their angles, together with direClions for ufing it. It 
is a brafs circle of only fix inches radius, with two telefcopic 
fights, mounted on a three clawed foot, fo as to be moveable 
by fcrews, like an aftronomical quadrant: the telefcopes are 
made to revolve, the one on the upper and the other on the un- 
dermoft furface of the circle ; by which means, they move 
free of each other. The advantages of this inftrument are, 
that it is very portable, and takes up little room; and that, by 
alternately revolving the circle and the telefcopes, the meafure of 
an angle may be repeated, as often as the obferver pleafes, and 
be determined on every arc of the circumference: thus an er- 
ror of a few feconds in the graduation, to which the bett inftru- 
ment is liable, may be annihilated by being divided among a 
number of repeated obfervations, the refult of which is a mul- 
tiple of the angle required. In confequence of this precau- 
tion, it appears that the error, on the fum of the three angles of 
a triangle, was never more.than four feconds and a half, and, 
in many inftances, not two feconds. 

In the fifth and fixth chapters, we find wile of the feveral 
angles meafured, together with the reduction of them to the 
centers of the refpective ftations, and to the horizon. The 
feventh contains the calculation of the fides of each triangle, 
and of the bearings of the feveral {tations from Dunkirk. 

In the eighth chapter, the commiffioners give a view of the 
refults of their operations, compared with thofe of General 


Roy. ‘They introduce this with fome remarks on the fuperior 
accuracy 
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accuracy of his inftrument, the greateft error of which, on 
the fum of the angles of a triangle, was not quite three fe- 
conds; and which was fo contrived, as not to require the re- 
ductions that were neceflary with their circle: the former of 
thefe circumftances, however, they confider as compenfated by 
their mode of meafuring multiples of the angles ; which is cer- 
tainly a fimple and excellent expedient for diminifhing the er- 
rors that may arife from a {mall inaccuracy of graduation. 

The French academicians founded their operations on the 
diftance between Dunkirk and Hond{cote, which ts 8167 toifes. 
This diftance formed the fide of one of the triangles of the 
meridian conftructed in 17393; it had never been immediately 
meaiured, but had been four times calculated by different 
feries of triangles; the mean refult of thefe calculations, there- 
fore, they preferred to a bafe in the neighbourhood, which had 
been meafured by M. Cassini DE YHuRy, but which they 
juftly fufpected of inaccuracy. It were certainly to be wifhed 
that they could have meafured a bafe on purpofe, with an ac- 
curacy fimilar to that with which General Roy’s operations 
were conducted: but this did not depend on their choice. 

The two connefing triangles were formed by Dover, Calais, 
and Cape Blancnez, and by Dover, Cape Blancnez, and 
Montlambert. : 


The angle between Calais and Blancnez, as , 
meafured by General Roy at Dover, was, 12° 46° 42” 
As deduced by the French commiffioners, 
from the angles meafured at Blancnez and 


Calais - - - 12° 46° 45° 4 





Difference =—— — 3° 4 





The angle between Blancnez and Montlam- 


bert, as meafured at Dover - 23° 25 O' 2 
As deduced from the two angles meafured at 
Blancnez ~ - 23° 25° 4” 0 





Difference — — 3% 8 
In the following angles, the difference is more confiderable. 
The angle at Blancnez, between Dover and 
Montlambert, as calculated by Gen. Roy rrg® 41’ 41” 6 
As meafured by the French - 11g° 41° 28” g 


_— — 








Difference — — 12” 7 
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The angle at Montlambert, between Dover 
and Blancnez, as calculated by Gen. Roy 36° 53° 18” 
As meafured by the French Commifiioners 36° 53° 29” 1 








4 


Difference — — 11” 9 


-_—_—, 


The French commiffioners plead that thefe differences ought 
not to be charged, as errors, entirely to their account: but 
think they ought rather to be a‘cribed to the General’s calcu- 
Jation ; efpecially when it is confivered that, in each of thefe 
triangles, be could meafure only one angle, and, even in this, 
fome little error might be occafioned by the action of the 
wind, which was then very violent, on the white fires at 
Blancnez and Montlambert. They obferve, that thefe circum- 
ftances combined might eafily produce a difference of ten fe- 
conds between his calculation, and their meafure of the angle. 

The lines of junction, or the diftances between Dover and 
the feveral points of the French coaft, are eftimated as fol- 
Jows ; 





By Gen. Roy. By the French Com, Difference, 


From Dover to Calais 128965 feet 128962,8 feet 2,2 feet 
ToBlancnez - 109458,9 - 1309451,7 - % 2 
ToMontlambert 158405,8 - 158391,4 - 1454 


On calculating the bafe between Rucking and Highnook, 
from the fixteen triangles which lay between this and their own 
bafe, the French academicians found it to be 26769,6 feet, 
which is only three feet lefs than by General Roy’s meafure. 

The principal objeét of thefe operations was to afcertain the 
difference of longitude between Greenwich and Paris: this 
the academicians have calculated on two hypothefes ; according 
to M. Bouguer’s theory, in which the degrees of the meridian, 
from the equator to the poles, are fuppofed to increafe in length, 
in the quadruple ratio of the fines of the latitude, it amounts to 
2° 19° 29” 2, or 9 18” of time: but, if the earth’s axis and 
equatorial diameters be to each other, as 229 to 230, the dif- 
ference between the two meridians will be 2° 20° 94, or, in 
time, 9° 20” 6: according to General Roy, it is 2° 19° 42” 
or 9 18” 8 of time. 

To the chapters above mentioned, the commiffioners have 
added a fupplement, containing directions for meafuring verti- 
cal angles, with the circle, together with rules and tables for 
correcting both aftronomical and geographical obfervations : 
how far we may depend on thefe tables, as they are here print- 
ed, we cannot fay ; we hope they are more carefully corrected 
tiffin the numerical expreflions in the body of the work, in 
which 
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which we obferved feveral typographical errors, not mentioned 
in the errata. Sow 








Art. III. Lettre de M. Va~n Marnum aM. Bertuorrer, Ue. 
i.e. A Letter from Doétor Vaw Marum toM. BertTuouret, 
containing a Defcription of a new Galometer. 4to. Four Pages, 
and Two Plates. Haarlem. 1792. 

HE difcovery, that water may be produced by the combuf- 
tion of hydrogenous and oxygenous gas, has naturally in- 
duced philofophers to inquire after fome method of conducting 
this procefs with regularity and accuracy, by furnifhing the 

apparatus, in which the elaftic fluids are decompofed, with a 

conftant and equal fupply, and by comparing the quantities of 

thefe fluids confumed in the experiment, with refpec&t both to 
each other, and to that of the water refulting from them. For 
thefe purpofes, an inftrument was invented by Mefirs. Zavor- 
fier and Meufnier, which is defcribed in the Elements of Che- 


mifiry publifhed by the former of thefe gentlemen: but to this 


gafometer Dr. Van Marum objects, as being too compli- 
cated and expenfive; and his defire of poffeffing a cheaper and 
more fimphe apparatus led to the invention of that which is the 
fubje&t of the Letter before us. 

As it is impoffible, without the affiftance of engravings, to 
give our readers an exact idea of the particular conftruction of 
this inftrument, we mutt be fatished with fuch a general ac- 
count as may fhew the principles on which its utility is found- 
ed. In the apparatus here defcribed, are a pair of gafometers, 
one for the hydrogenous, the other for the oxygenous gas. 
Each of thefe is a glafs jar, like thofe ufed for electrical bat- 
teries, but of the largeft fize: within it is a vertical fcale, the 
divilions of which correfpond with the cubic inches that it 
contains; it is furnifhed with a brafs cover, in which are 
three cocks, fo fitted up as to be perfectly air-tight. ‘The 
lower part of the jar is filled with water; into this defcends a 
brafs tube, of which the lower end is open, and the upper ter- 
minates in one of the cocks in the cover, by which it may be 
opened or clofed at pleafure: into this end of the tube is 
{crewed a brafs fyphon, the longer leg of which reaches to the 
bottom of a tall cylinder, that is placed clofe by the jar, and 
furnifhed with a proper fcale for afcertaining the level to 
which the water rifes that is poured into it. ‘Through the co- 
ver of the jar pafs two tubes of communication, each provided 
with a cock; the one leads to the receiver in which the gas is 
preferved for the experiment, the other to the glafs fphere, in 
which it is to be decompofed by the eleétric fhock, From this 

account 
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account it is eafy to conceive that, if the furface of the water 
in the cylinder be higher than that in the jar, it will be carried 
into the latter by the fyphon ; and, as it rifes, will prefs the 
as out of it into the glafs {phere : this elevation of the water, 
afcertained by the fcale of cubic inches, tndicates the volume 
of the gas thus expelled ; and, by a proper conftruction of the 
cocks, which ferve to fupply and empty the cylinder, this pref. 
fure may be regulated with the utmoft accuracy. Thus the 
glafs fphere, in which the combutftion takes place, may be fup- 
plied with gas in any quantity that the operator pleafes ; and 
the procefs may be carried on without any other interruption 
than that of replenifhing the jar when emptied of its gas. This 
operation is eafily performed in a quarter of an hour ; nor does 
this interruption affect the fuccefs of the experiment ; in order 
to which, it is neceflary that the gas fhould be decompofed i in 
very fmall quantities. Dr. VAN Marum’s gafometer con- 
tains a cubic foot; and, in order to produce pure water free 
from acid, the combuftion of this volume of inflammable air 
ought to take up, at leaft, fix hours. It is however eafy, by a 
{mall alteration, which is here defcribed, in the difpofition of 
the apparatus, to double the number of gafometers, and fo to 
combine each pair, that the one may be filled, while the other 
is difcharging its contents. The elaftic fluid may be conveyed 
into the gafometer immediately from a common receiver : but 
the Doétor found it more convenient to do this by the inter- 
vention of another jar like the gafometer, out of which the gas 
is expelled by the preflure of water carried into it by a fyphon, 
from a cylinder fimilar to that already defcribed. In the glafs 
fphere, in which the gas is decompofed, the wires, that ferve 
to conduct and receive the eleétric explofion, together with 
every metallic furface expofed to its action, are either filver or 
platina. 

For farther particulars we muft refer to the Doétor’s Letter, 
which contains ample inftructions for the conftruction and ufe 
of the apparatus ; the expence of making it, exclulively of the 

polith of the brafs work, is eftimated at about twelve guineas. 
ie is certainly a very ingenious invention, and may prove of 


confiderable utility in the laboratory of the philofophical chemift. Cus 
OW 
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Art. IV. Gefchiedenis der Kolonie van Suriname, &c. i.e. A Hiltory 
of the Colony of Surinam, compiled by a Literary Society of Portu- 
guefe Jews refident there. 8vo. 360 Pages. Amiterdam. 1791. 


0 feldom do Jews devote their time to literature, or appear 
before us in the character of authors, that, whenever it 
happens, we are difpofed to make peculiar allowances in their 
favour, 
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favour, and to encourage their efforts to emerge from that 
{tate of obfcurity and contempt, into which the illiberality of 
moft Chriftian governments has degraded them. With thefe 
fentiments we perufed the volume under confideration ; which 
has certainly no advantages of ftyle or compolition to recom- 
mend it: but, for any deficiency in thefe refpecs, the authors 
apologize with fo much modelty, as to difarm the feverity of 
criticifm. The want of method in the narration, its prolixity, 
together with the frequent digreffions and repetitions which 
occur, fhew it to be the work of perfons salen have not been 
accuftomed to literary purfuits. It abounds, however, with 
fenfible obfervations, which deferve the attention of the Dutch 
overnment, as weil as that of the inhabitants of the colony. 

In the preface, we are informed that the firft idea of writing 
this volume was fuggelted in confequence of an effay on the 
political improvement of the Jews, publifhed in the year 1782, 
by M. C. G. Dohm, private fecretary to the late King of Prut- 
fia. It is divided into two parts ; the firft, which takes up by 
far the greateft number of pages, is an hiftorical account of 
the colony: but its principal objects are, to fhew the founda- 
tion and extent of the privileges which the Jews have enjoyed 
in Surinam ever fince its eftablifhment; to vindicate their 
conduct as good and ufeful citizens; and to prove that the de- 
cline of the colony in general, and of their own fociety in par- 
ticular, cannot be afcribed to any peculiar mifconduét oa their 
part, but muft be attributed to misfortunes which were com- 
mon to all the inhabitants, and which they had not fufficient 
refources of credit to retrieve. 

It appears that, in the year 1659, David Nafly, a Portu- 
guefe Jew, and a native of Brafi!, obtained permifiion from 
the Weft India Company in Holland, to form a colony in the 
iland of Cayenne, where his countrymen, who accompanied 
him, were to have the full enjoyment of every civil and reli- 
gious right, on condition that they fhould grant the fame, 
without referve, to al] who might chufe te be their fellow-cq- 
lonifts. On the conquett of this ifland by the French in 1664, 
Nafly and his followers retired to Surinam, which then be- 
sens P to the Englifh; who not only allowed them the free 
exercife of their religion, together with every civil right, and 
all thofe immunities which the peculiarities of their law ren- 
dered neceflary, but alio permitted them to ere a court of ju- 
dicature, in which all civil caufes, beneath a certain amount, 
between individuals of their community, fhould be determined 
by their regents. All thefe privileges were afterward confirmed 
to them by the Dutch, who took poffeffion of this fettiement 
in the year 1667. 

5 Thus 
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Thus fecured in the enjoyment of thofe liberties, to which 
all, whatever their religion may be, have an undoubted right, 
they foon became a numerous and flourifhing fociety, confift. 
ing, in the year 168g, of above 500 perfons; 40 plantations, 
and gooo flaves, were at that time the property of Jews. If 
we may credit this account, they have always been ufeful citi- 
zens, willing to make every exertion that could promote 
the welfare of the community; and have often borne more 
than their fhare of the public burden: but they complain of 
having been frequently treated in an unequitable and oppreffive 
manner, in conlequesce of the arbitrary fpirit of fome of the 
governors, and the jealoufy of their fellow-colonifts. How- 
- ever, notwithftanding thefe difadvantages, and the misfortunes 
with which they had to ftruggle in common with the other in- 
habitants of the fettlement, they increafed in wealth ; and, in 
the year 1760, no lefs than 115 fugar plantations were pof- 
felled by the individuals of their community. 

The great check to the profperity of Surinam has been, that 
its inhabitants were expofed to the invafions and depredations 
of the Marrons or runaway Negroes, who have formed feveral 
communities in the moft inacceffible parts of the woods and 
mountains, and are moft implacable and cruel enemies to the 
planters. Againft thefe marauders the Jewifh militia have 
often fignalized themfelves, and have been of great ufe to the co- 
Jony. Several expeditions are here very minutely related, 
which fhew no fmall degree of courage and conduct: but, 
notwithftanding the fuccefs with which thefe military exertions 
were: attended, they were of no avail to prevent the future in- 
curfions of the Marrons, who were continually increafing in 
number, in confequence of the infurre€tions and defertions of 
the plantation Negroes, whom they fecretly enticed to come 
over tothem. In the year 1759, thefe fugitives amounted to 
about 20,000 ; and about this time a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded with them ; and in 1774 a line of defence was drawn 
around the colony, with pofts properly guarded by foldiers. 

With thefe difadvantages the inhabitants had long contend- 
ed, and flourifhed in fpite of them: but their greateft misfor- 
tunes, and, in the opinion of our authors, the ruin of the co- 
lony, arofe from the fchemes of raifing loans by mortgaging the 
plantations, to which the merchants of Amfterdam readily 
confented. ‘The facility with which money was thus obtain- 
ed, introduced a fpirit of extravagance among the planters, 
who, inftead of employing this refource in the improvement of 
their plantations, wafted it on ufelefs articles of ornament and 
luxury. The confequences of this improvident conduét were, 


that many of the eftates were either fold far beneath their va- 
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Jue, or fequeftered to pay the debts for which they had been 


mortgaged. By thefe means, moft of the Jews loft their pof- 
feffions, and many were reduced to extreme poverty, who, not 
being allowed to carry on a retail trade on equal terms with 
the Chriftians, are entirely deprived of the means of {ubfiften¢e. 

Such are the principal events recorded in the hiftorical part 
of the work, which abounds with complaints of diffention and 
faction among the inhabitants in general, and of the invidious 
partiality and contemptuous treatment which the Jews have 
often experienced. 

The fecond part is defcriptive of the prefent {tate of Suri- 
nam, by which we find, that the whole number of plantations 
is §g1 3 and that the annual produce is much lefs than it was 
from the year 1760 to 1769, which appears to have been the 
moft profperous period of the colony. The yearly exports are 
now eftimated at 16,000 hogfheads of fugar, 12,000,000 
pounds of coffee, 750,000 pounds of cotton, and 600,000 
pounds of cacao. 

Parimaribo, the capital of the colony, is a neat and very 
healthy town, confifting of about eleven hundred houfes, moft 
of which are built of wood on brick foundations; the {treets 
are wide and airy, and adorned with double rows of orange and 
tamarind trees. Here the Dutch Calvinifts, Lutherans, and 
Moravians, have their feveral churches and chapels, and the 
Portuguefe and German Jews their refpective fynagogues. The 
Roman Catholics were long excepted from the toleration fo li- 
berally extended to thofe of every other religious perfuafion: 
but, at length, in the year 1785, they were allowed to erect a 
place of public worfhip, toward the building of which all the 
inhabitants, both Proteftants and Jews, generoufly contri- 
buted; and moft of whom were prefent at the ceremony of 
opening the chapel. ‘The authors add, that fome of their 
countrymen, who had never before had an opportunity of fee- 
ing the Romifh form of worfhip, were much ftruck with its 
fimilarity to their ideas of the fervice of the temple of Jerufa- 
lem. No where is the peace of fociety lefs difturbed by the 
difference of religious opinions, than in Surinam. Perfons of 
the moft oppofite perfuafions, who, in many countries of Eu- 
rope, entertain the utmoft averfion and contempt for each other, 
live here in the moft intimate connection and unreferved friend- 
fhip. The authors mention a Jew, who had a Negro concu- 
bine, and who caufed the children that fhe brought him to be 
baptized and educated as Calvinifts; one of his daughters was 
married to a Roman Catholic, who was a widower, and had 
by a former wife, a fon who was of the Greek church. All 
thefe lived together under the fame roof, in the moft perfect 
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harmony, and behaved to each other with the greateft affec. 
tion. On this occafion, we cannot help obferving, that the 
equal diftribution of civil rights among thofe of every religious 
perfuafion, and the unprejudiced intercourfe with each other, 
which refults from this circumftance, are the moft certain 
means of connecting men in the bond of peace, which is an 
objeét infinitely more valuable than wnity of fa:th. 

The Portuguefe Jews have a fettlement or village at Savan- 
nah, which once confifted of above feventy houles, but moft 
of which are now fallen into decay. Here they have their chief 
fynagogue and burial-ground, and here they aflemble to ccle- 
brate their feaft of Tabernacles ; on which occalion the colo- 
nifts of other perfuafions greatly refort to this place. 

Surinam is under the jurifdiction of a governor and council ; 
the former is appointed in Holland, the latter are chofen by 
the inhabitants, who make a double return; out of which the 
governor feleéts thofe whom he moft approves: in this election, 
every houfekeeper, whether Jew or Chriftian, that is poflefled 
of real property, has a vote. ‘The total amount of the popu- 
lation of the colony is 50,000 perfons ; among thefe are 650 
free Negroes and Mulattoes, and 3300 whites, of whom about 
a third are Jews. 

The white Creoles are faid to be, in general, a lively and 
agreeable people, endued with {trong paffions, a warm imagi- 
nation, and good natural abilities: but few of them have the 
advantage of a tolerable education. Some improvement, how- 
ever, in the culture of the underftanding, may reafonably be ex- 
pected; for we are told that, under the patronage of Go- 
vernor WVichers, two focieties have been erected, one for the 
cultivation of natural hiftory, the other for that of literature 
and moral philofophy: of thefe inftitutions, Jews, as well as 
Chriftians, may be members. Sow. 





Art. V. De Befaanbaare Protefant Regtzinnig: i.e. The Cor- 
fiftent Orthodox Proteftant. 8vo. 41 Pages. Amfterdam. 1791. 


HE eflay to which this quaint and enigmatical title is pre- 

fixed, treats of the right and obligation of Chriftians to 
inquire for themfelves in matters of religion; and feems to 
have been occafioned by the queftion propofed, fome time ago, 
by Teyler’s Theological Society ; the diflertations in anfwer 
to which were reviewed in our laft Appendix. 

The ingenious author difcufles the queftion with great atten- 
tion, and appears to be, on the whole, a friend to freedom of 
inquiry : but there are fome points in which we cannot at all 
agree with him, and in which, we think, the character that he 
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affumes in the title page is not fo well maintained as we could 
with. Of this kind are his notions of ecclefiaftical toleration, 
and his vindication of thofe Proteftant churches that make the 
profeflion of their peculiar doctrines the condition of com- 
munion with them. The inconfiftency with which the Ro- 
man Catholics reproach fuch Proteftants, may, in his opinion, 
be obviated, if we are but careful to feparate civil from reli- 
gious rights: the greateit degree of ecclefiaftical toleration is, 
according to him, the admittance of thofe who do not differ 
from us in fundatnental articles of faith; and hence he argues, 
that a church which profefles forty fundamental dodtrines, is 
not more intolerant in requiring from its members the belief of 
all thefe, than another, which thinks nothing more requifite 
than a general acknowlegement of the authority of {cripture, is 
in prefcribing this fingle condition :—but if our author’s idea 
of ecclefiaftical toleration -be juft, we muft acknowlege the 
church of Rome to be as tolerant, in this fenfe, as any Proteft- 
ant community whatever; the only difference is, that the Ro- 
man Catholics have a few more fundamental articles; profefs to 
believe thefe, and they will receive you as entitled to partake 
of every advantage which their religion can atlord. Thefe 
conceflions, to narrow-minded Chriftians, (who, though they 
may mean well, become intolerant from their weaknefs,) may 
wear the appearance of candour: but every rational and con- 
fiftent Proteftant will obje& to them, as injurious to the caufe 
of liberty in a Chriftian fenfe, which depends not on human 
conventions, and acknowleges no authority in the church, ex- 
cept that of its great Lord and Matter. 

The author’s application of his notions of toleration is not 
lefs injudicious than the idea itfelf. When he accufes the 
Englith clergy, who petitioned for relief with refpe& to fub- 
fcription, and who withed to enlarge the pale of their church, 
of infringing the rights and immunities of their more orthodox 
brethren, who are fatished with the old articles, we are at a 
lofs to account for his aflertions, and muft either fuppofe him 
to be totally ignorant of the merits of the queftion, or muift 
fufpect him to be no confiftent friend to the caufe of religious 
liberty, which, in other parts of his eflay, he affects to efpoufe. 
We fear that he is too much alarmed at the inconveniences 
which he imagines may arife from enlarging the terms of 
Chriftian churches; and that he fuffers his apprebenfions to 
get the better of his judgment: but thefe inconveniences are 
by no means formidable, and may eafily be obviated. The 
prefent community of the Remonftrants in Holland is entirely 
tolerant with refpect to particular articles of faith ; and on this 


account we conilider it as one of the moft refpectable and con- 
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fiftent Proteftant churches that ever exifted. Its paftors are 
by no means all of the fame opinion, even with refpett to 
points, which are ufually regarded as of the utmoft import- 
ance: but, however they may differ in their opinions con- 
cerning thefe particulars, they agree in their mutual forbear- 
ance and charity, in their love of Chriftian liberty, and in 
_ their averfion to the impofition of human articles of faith, or 
of any terms of communion, except the general acknowlege- 
ment that Fe/us is the Chrift of God; and yet few churches are 
more remarkable for the peace and harmony, as well as for the 
rational fentiments of piety, that prevail among its members. 
While we thus take the liberty of difapproving what our 
author advances concerning ecclefiaftical toleration, becaufe 
we think his fentiments inimical to the rights of Chriftians, we 
muft remark that, in other refpeéts, this eflay contains many 
juft obfervations. His manner of treating the fubject is novel, 
but not the moft plain and eafy: in ftudying to be concife, he 
becomes obfcure ; and his ftyle is fo abrupt and fententious, that 
it requires a more than common degree of attention to apprehend 
the force and connection of his reafoning. Sow. 





“Art. VI. Voyage Mineralogique, Philofophique, &c. i. e. Travels in 
Tufcany,Mineralogical, Philofophical, and Hiftorical. By Dr.Joun 
TarGioni Tozetti. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 414, 503. Paris. 
1792*, 

THE editor of this publication prefents it fans ceremonie, 

without preface, introduction, or contents ¢ ; without fo 
much as informing us, whether it is a tranflation, or was orf- 
ginally written in the language in which it now appears: it 
carries, however, fufficient internal evidenceof the original having 
been /talian t, and of the author being a native Tu/can, of con- 





* imported by De botie, London, price gs. 

+ Itis pofible, however, that our copy may be imperfect; and 
we are led to this fufpicion by finding in it no map nor plate of any 
kind; whereas we are told, in vol. 1. p. 155, that ¢ there is pre- 
fixed to this volume a very accurate chorographic chart of the whole 
Jake of bientina, with the countries adjacent, and the whole circle 
of the mountains of Pifa,—in which the lake and the mountains 
are reprefented under a form abfolutely different from that which 
bas hitherto been falfely attributed to them in other charts.’ 

t Dillenio, Vailerio, Georgio, Gio Bauhino, croco marziale, and 
many other words of the fame ftamp, cannot be fuppofed to have 
fallen originally from a Trench pen. We, however, wanted no 
proof of this fort. The original is frequently mentioned by the 
Abbé Mariti, in his Travels.—We think we have fome recollection 
of having, by accident, had a tranfient glance at this wogk, under 
the title cf Viaggi per la Tofcana. 
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fiderable eminence as a naturalift and phyfician. The journey 
was accomplifhed in the autumn of 1742; and though fome 
revolutions may be prefumed to have taken place fince that 
time, as well in the face of the country as in fcience, Dr. ‘To- 
ZETTI’s obfervations will ftill be valuable; the principal ob- 
jects of them being either naturally permanent, or of fuch a 
kind, that, after changes have happened in them, a knowlege 
of their prior ftate is often defirable. 

From a book of travels of fuch magnitude, our readers will 
expect confiderable extracts ;_ which we fhall not (and indeed 
we cannot) felect for the fake of any thing particularly remark- 
able in themfelves, but merely as /pecimens of the manner in 
which this gentleman has examined every part of the territory 
to which his route, or his excurfive rides and perambulations, 
led him. It is only by fuch fpecimens, taken mifcellaneoufly 
as they occur, and in as great variety as our limits will admit, 
that we can convey any tolerable idea of this neceflarily deful- 
tory and multifarious work. 


‘ RefleGions on the Stru@ure and Form of the Hills and Mountains 
of Tufcany (i. 29.)— Between mountains and plains we muft admit 
an intermediate {pecies of elevation, of a different nature, which I 
fhall diftinguifh by the name of Ai//s. Thefe hills are {mall moun- 
tains compofed of ftrata of chalk and fand, and toward the top, of 
flints bedded in the fand and chalk. ‘Thefe two fubftances are 
either detached and friable, or united together by fome degree of 
petrification, and inclofe an infinite quantity of fhells. 

‘ The mot ftriking differences between mountains and hills are, 
1. That hills, whatever be their elevation above the plain, never 
rife fo high as to equal the tops even of the loweft mountains.—z. 
That the moft elevated fummits of the different branches of the 
mountains are of different heights ; whereas thofe of the highett hills 
are all on the fame level, as one may be convinced by infpeétion 
better than by any reafoning; for, placing yourfelf on the top of 
one of thefe fills, you fee all the reft on the fame line, prefenting 
to the eye the image of a vaft plain furrounded by the mountains. 
3- That the veins of ftone or earth, which compofe the mountains, 
are all a little inclined ; and fuch of them as feem to be horizontal 
are found, when examined with a little attention, to be difpofed in 
the fame manner as the reit ; whereas the ftrata which compofe the 
hills are, conitantly, almoft horizontal, and parallel to the plain ; 
the different ftrata are eafily diftinguifhed by the difference of the 
fubftances of which they are formed ; or, if the fubftance be homo- 
geneous, by a certain feam, or line, which pafles uninterruptedly 
between them, and marks their boundaries. Laitly, The quality of 
the fubftances, which form the ftrata of hills, may be affigned as a 
fourth difference ; for though fome mountains may be compofed 
wholly of beds of chalk or fand, there will always be fome fenfible 
diverfity either in the configuration of the mafles of chalk which 
compofe the beds, or in the grain, or in their mixture.’— 
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¢ Thefe hills are bounded on one fide by the Alps, and on the 
other by the fea fhore. ‘They are divided into tortuous chains, of 
greater or lefs elevation, and more or lefs fteep, through which the 
torrents and rivers have forced a paflage, continually undermining 
and diminifhing their mafs, and carrying off confiderable quantities 
of mud, which foon produce immenfe banks. The higheft fummits 
of thefe hills are thofe which are neareft to the mountains; and the 
Joweft, with the gentleft flopes, which fink infenfibly to the level 
of the plain, are neareft to the fea and the rivers*.’ — 

The author fuppofes thefe hills to have been, at fome remote 
period, one plain, formed by an infinity of fucceffive depofi- 
tions from water. In fhort, he adopts the theory of Steno, 
and meets every where with confirmations of it: but as this 
has been a fubje&t of more ample difcuffion, and many of the 
particulars have been better afcertained, fince that time, it will 
be unneceflary, in this place, to point out the circumftances 
here brought forward. The above extract may be confidered 
as a general view of the principal fcene of our traveller’s dif- 
quifitions. 

‘ Hiftory of Empolis (i. 44.) —This town is fituated as happily as 
can be defired for a great metropolis; in the middle of an immenfe 
plain, falubrious and fruitful, well aired, furrounded by delicious 
and abundant hills, neither too far from nor too near to the moun- 
tains; and rifes above a majeftic navigable river, fufficiently near 
to the fea. I never cat my eyes on this fuperb town without feel- 
ing an indignation againft the famous Farinati Degli Oberti, who, 
in 1260, dared fingly to oppofe the projeét of dettroying Florence 
and removing the inhabitants to Empolis. This tranfmigration was 
certainly not to the tafte of our anceftors, but would have been ex- 
tremely advantageous for us; for Empolis would have become, in 
time, a town infinitely more beautiful, and more falubrious, than 
Florence: remains of the admired ages of antiquity have been found 
in it, and it has been confiderable alfo in more modern times. The 
prefent houfes are very low, and into moft of them the entrance 
is by a defcent ; which fhews the furface of the earth to be new (oil, 
fomewhat raifed, 

‘ From the banks of the Arno, I difcovered, with a telefcope, 
the ftruture of the mountains, which furround the part oppofite te 
the valley of Arno. I obferved that mount Artimino divides to- 
ward the weft, and afflumes the name of Montalbano from an anci- 
ent chateau which ftood there; and that it extends toward Mon- 





* We do not clearly underftand this difpofition of the hills. If 
the tops of all of them are on the fame level with refpect to one 
another, but of different elevations above their circumjacent plains; 
and if thofe neareft the fea be the loweft, and thofe next to the 
mountains the higheft, above their refpective plains; it would fol- 
low, that the plains between the more inland hills are much below 
the level of the fea; which we can hardly fuppofe to be the author’s 
meaning. 
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fammano and Seravalle, where it reunites with the mountains of 
Valdinievole contiguous to thofe of Piftoia. This fpace is filled 
with a vaft number of hills, of different names, which follow a 
winding courfe along the Arno, leaving, in feveral places, plains 
of pretty confiderable extent between their bottoms and the river. 
In two places, they reach quite to the Arno, and are even under- 
mined by its waters: this occafions them to tumble and fall in, and 
the precipices hence refulting are called grottoes. At Limite, there 
are confiderable grottoes of this kind, covered with horizontal beds 
of clay, with an infinity of fhells and other marine productions,’— 

‘ Hiffory of Pontedera (i. 48.) —Pontedera is a province of great 
commerce, and one of the beit in Tufcany. It takes its name from 
a bridge in the neighbourhood, built over the Era, a river both 
confiderable and dangerous. Several other places in Tufcany have 
alfo taken their names from bridges :— different roads meet at one 
bridge: innkeepers, farriers, &c. fettle there for the convenience of 
travellers; and, the number increafing, a village is formed.—Such, 
unqueftionably, is the origin of Pontedera. Its fituation is ex- 
tremely advantageous for population and for commerce, being at 
the fide of the only bridge over the Era, and on the road to the 
hills of Volterra and Valdinievole. In confequence, it is frequented 
by the inhabitants of the circumjacent places, many of whom have 
fucceflively eftablifhed themfelves here, and produced confiderable 
commerce. It cppears, however, at prefent, low and fank; fo 
that the houfes are not commodious, nor do the wells afford any 

ood water: but this proceeds from the plain (in the middle of 
which it is fituated) having been raifed fince the firft habitations 
were built; and the bed of the river having been raifed alfo, it can- 
not fo eafily difcharge its waters.—The flarutes of Pifa, from which 
1 have made quotations in the courfe of ,the prefent work, are kept 
in this town, in the library of the royal college De /a Sapiena. 
This precious manufcript had lain covered with duit and forgotten 
on one of the upper fhelves of the library ; fo that the abbe Val/echi 
could not procure a fight of it, when he publifhed his fine diflerta- 
tion De Pifanis Conflitutis: —having been favoured with an oppor- 
tunity of perufing the original, 1 {pent a whole night in taking 
notes of what I thought would contribute to illuftrate the natural 
hiltory of Pifa and its territory.’ 

‘ Hiftory of Bientina (i. 153.)—It is impoffible to conceive a fi- 
tuation more unwholefome, and lefs favourable for inhabitants, 
than Bientina. This vaft territory lies in the middle of a marfh, in 
the center of a valley not very fpacious, beunded by the high 
mountains of Pifa, and by the mountains and hills of Lucca and 
Valdinievole, which intercept the wind, and prevent renewals of 
air. Itis neverthelefs very populous, and fufficiently healthy even 
in fummer, ‘The principal caufes of this falubrity are, in my opi- 
nion, the numerous population, the extenfive commerce, and the 
extreme attention that is paid to the continual difcharge of the rain 
waters, but, above all, the advantage of an abundant (pring, which 
defcends from the hills of St. Colombe, by means of long aqueduéts, 
and fupplies the inhabitants with excellent water. The fituation 
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of Bientina, thoroughly examined, is fufficient to fhew, how far the 
art of man is capable of rendering habitable, and even falubrious, 
places naturally peftilential.’— 

« ‘Yourney from Bientina to Buti (i 161.)--I began my route from 
Bientina by the circle of the mountains cf Pifa, which is a vatt 
chain, in figure triangular, and detached. The road to Buti is 
horrible, but pifturefque, forming a narrow neck, at the bottom of 
which runs an impetuous torrent. 

* It is impoffible to reprefent perfeCtly the natural ingratitude of 
the foil, and the horrour of the fituation, of Buti; which is, more- 
over, one of the fronge/? foils in the county of Pifa; and it is equally 
impoflible to defcribe, how fuccefsfully culture has been able to 
fubdue this ingratitude of foil, and to convert, in fpite of nature, 
this horrible defart into a fruitful and delicious country. 

‘ In this part, the mountains of Pifa form a deep narrow hollow, 
called the valley of Buti; whichis bounded by the fteep fides of the 
mountains themfelves, covered with pine, chefnut, and olive trees, 
In the bottom is a fmooth ground, cut by an impetuous torrent; 
and there, in the very lowelt part, is fituated the land of Bati, in 
two divifions, the higher called the cafle, and the lower the town. 
It is continually expofed to a cold and moift air, except during fome 
days in‘fummer: it is often covered with a thick cloud, and fubjeét 
fo fudden changes of weather, particularly to heavy rains; owing 
to its being below the high mountains of Pifa, and near to the lake 
of Bientina. From Buti, one can fee no other country than the 
valley itfelf; and this prefents nothing to the eye but woods. Day 
flies away before the evening arrives; and we meet with but very 
few paths on the plain, which are alfo cut and interrupted. In ad- 
dition to thefe inconveniences, the torrent, which paffes by the fide 
of the town, frequently occafions great devaftation in the country, 
and ruins the inhabitants: about 50 years ago, it deftroyed nearly 
half the town. Notwithftanding all thefe difadvantages, Buti is 
one of the moit confiderable lands in the county of Pifa; and its 
numerous inhabitants, among whom there are many of uncommon 
opulence, find it not only commodious and agreeable, but very fa- 
Jubrious, great numbers of them attaining to a very advanced 
age.’ — 

—‘ No one could believe, without having feen it, that this hol- 
low, formed by the mountains of Pifa, contained a country fo well 
cultivated and fo fruitful. Inthe bottom of the valley, we fee 
vines loaded with fruit, which produce delicious wines, but, on 
account of the cold which prevails there, never attain to perfeét 
maturity. Some corn is alfo raifed, and herbs and fruit trees are 
planted; infomuch that there is not an inch of ground which is 
not, in one way or another, rendered produdtive. The fides of the 
mountains, that look to the weft, are covered with chefnut trees, 


from which the inhabitants reap great advantage: but the eaft and. 


fouth fides are occupied by olive trees, which rife to a great height, 


and of which I thal] hereafter defcribe the culture. All the rett is 
clothed with pines,’== 
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¢ I vifited great part of this valley on foot, for it was impoffible - 


to go on horfeback.—The fides of the mountains are undermined 
and excavated by torrents, which afterward divide into feveral 
branches, fo that their furfaces are prodigioufly multiplied, anda 
number of little hills formed.—Thefe mountains are commonly 
very fteep ; fo that the rain waters acquire in their defcent, an afto- 
nifhing rapidity and force ; and the mountains being allo very high, 
and near to the fea, the clouds are apt to be ftopped by their fum- 
mits, and frequently condenfe there into {udden and abundant rains. 
Thefe waters, running along the fteep fides, increafe progrellively 
in their mafs and imperuoSty,and carry with themall the loofe itones 
in their way: by the force of thefe ftones, and by theirown ftrength, 
they become capable of rooting up the chefnut and pine trees; and 
they roll frightful quantities of large ftones over a long extent of 
country ; till, at length, their declivity, and confequently their 
force, diminifhing, they are obliged to quit them.’— 

In this manner, the whole country is chequered, with moun- 
tains, hills, precipices, torrents, and cultivated plains, with 
Jakes or marfhes, between them. Each of thefe fituations 
furnifhes, to our intelligent and attentive traveller, opportu- 
nities of examining fome of the productions or operations of 
nature; the fpontaneous vegetables; the exuviw of marine 
animals, in different ftates, and in prodigious variety and 
abundance ; the mineral fprings, cold and hot; the common 
waters, with their vegetable and animal inhabitants ; the for- 
-mation of floating iflands, bogs, turf, &c. &c. On all thefe 
fubjeéts, however, his obfervations are generally but fuperfi- 
cial, or at leaft will appear fo toa naturalift of the prefent 
day. His account of eels in the lake of bientina will be no 
unfavourable fpecimen. 


* The eels enter from the fea into the Arno, and thence by the 
Sereza into the lake, where they find plentiful nourifhment, and 
become very large. ‘They chofe the clear waters, becaufe the tur- 
bid waters, which overflow the marfh, prove mortal to them, as to 
other river fifhes: but, in times of drought, they conceal them- 
felvesin the mud. The fifhermen commonly put them in a kind of 
crates made of ofier, that they may grow larger and fetch a better 
price.’— 

* I doubt very much the truth of a microfcopic obfervation of the 
celebrated Leewenhoeck, who pretends to prove that eels are vivi- 
parous.-—Tne {mall eels, hatched in the fea, come unquettionably 
into rivers, always againft the ftream, and continue to advance up- 
ward, without intermiilion, in the times of inundation : but it often 
happens that they remain imprifoned in fome cavity which has loft 
its Communication with the current. There the water failing io 
time of drought, the eels remain dry, and become atrophic: but 
they do not die ;—and on the cavity being again filled with water, 
they quickly return to action, a circumftance by which the common 
people have been led to believe, that they are at that moment gene- 
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* vated from the mud. Several great men of antiquity have been led 
into this error.—Campano, in defcribing the lake Thrafimene, or 
rather of Perugia, fays, that, in order to repeople it with eels, the 
mud of certain neighbouring marfhes is thrown into it. Now this 
mud contains the young ee!s, which had retired thither from the 
rivers in the times of inundation; and it is in the lake that they 
receive their increafe. For it is an obfervation generally received 
as a certainty, that eels cannot be introduced into any piece of wa- 
ter, if it has no communication with fome ftream that paffles to the 
fea; a new proof that they depofite their eggs nowhere but in the 
fea.’ 

The author is certainly miftaken in thinking eels to be ov;- 
parous, for we have ourfelves feen a female eel, full of live 
young eels, caught in the Thames, near Twickenham, This fact, 
however, does not interfere with his account of the migrations 
of this animal, 

The fame lake abounds with water-fowl, particularly coots, 
and we are tempted to mention, in few words, for the informa- 
tion of our fportfmen, the Tufcan procefs for fhooting them. 
A great number of the chaffeurs unite and form a tela, that is, a 
long line of {mall barks, like Indian canoes, each holding only 
two men, a rower and a chaffeur. The coots do nothing all the 
day but fwim about, with only their heads above water: while 
they have room to fwim, the tela gives them no difturbance: 
but finding themfelves at laft too much confined by its drawing 
nearer the fhore, they altogether, as if by one accord, take wing, 
and light in the open part of the lake beyond the tela. This 
time of flight is the critical moment for the chaféur to employ 
his gun. 

Though Dr. Tozettr has touched on almoft every province 
of natural biftory, he enters moft deeply into mineralogy. 
He every where defcribes both the ftrata and detached mafies, 
fo far as he could difcover them, of which the feveral hills con- 
fift, the different kinds of marble and limeftone, the depofitions 
and incruftations from water which he calls tartar, the {pars, 
felenites, talcs, jafpers, flints, quartzes, cryftals, cornelians, 
and various metallic minerals. He likewife gives an account 
of feveral metallic mines, which had been formerly worked 
with advantage, though all of them feem to have been at that 
time neglected: the mines of mercury at Levigliani appear the 
moft remarkable of them: (ii. 434.). 

¢ The north fide of the mountain, where the mine lies, is formed 
of dead ftone, naked, without an inch of earth ; except at the top, 
which is entirely of marble. The pit, which had been dug feveral 
years before for extracting the mercury, extends deep into the hill, 
following the direction of the vein: but I could not enter it far, as 


it was full of rain water which had fallen during the preceding days. 
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The clergyman of the place, who knew the beit veins, told me, 
that the mercury is found in veins of white quartz, which interfe& 
the beds of dead ftone; that there were in the quarry feveral veins 
of quartz, one of them half a fathom®* thick; that they were full 
of cavities, in which the mercury was contained in little drops; and 
that once, in digging, fo much mercury ran out in fix minutes, that 
the miners, not having a fufticiency of veffels for receiving ir, filled 
two hats with it. I know not what motive there might be for 
abandoning this mine, which promifed, if well managed, to be 
very beneficial : it is faid in the country, that the proprietors re-' 
ceived no great advantage from it, on account of the workmen fell- 
jng in the night, to the inhabitants of the neighbouring ftate of 
Mafla, great part of the mercury which they had extracted during 
the day.’ 

* Shee are feveral fmaller openings, which fhew that other 
trials have been made for extracting mercury-. In one of thefe, 
after having emptied it of the water, | broke a vein of quartz about 
fix fingers breadth thick, and, in the fpace of half an hour, ob- 
tained about two ounces of fine inercury,—though a good deal {till 
remained adhering to the fragments of quartz.—On all this fteep 
fide of the mountain, facing the north, the dead ftone abounds with 
veins of quartz containing more or lefs mercury. They are diftin- 
guifhed by a pearl colour, a kind of filvery glofs, and certain black 
veins; which fymptoms are the molt remarkable when the quartz 
veins are Jarge, and in the parts where feveral of them unite into 
one,’ — 

‘ About 100 fathoms higher up, and toward the weft, on the fame 
fide of the mountain, is a prominence compofed in like manner of 
beds of dead ftone, in which is a quarry of marble, fo encumbered 
with ruins, that nothing was to be feen but a heap of enormous 
mafles of dead ftone. M. Maggi remembers to have feen this 
quarry very deep, and to have found in it, among others, a vein of 
cinnabar, very beautiful, almoit pure, and nearly half a fathom thick. 
He told me, that the quarry was ruined defignedly, by the Floren- 
tine workmen, that they might no longer be compelled to labour in 
that dreadful country. Some trials have been made round this 
ruined quarry. In fome of the little grottoes, I obferved thin veins 
of white quartz, in which were {mall winding veins of native cin- 
nabar, of a very beautiful vivid red, compoied of fhining plates 
like rubies.’ 

Both in the quartz, and in the dead ftone, are found many {mall 
cubical cryftals of white marcafite, of which the parts expofed 


* Coudée in the French tranflation:—but we chink the author 
would hardly mention half a cudjt as an extraordinary thicknefs of 
which he had been informed, when he picked up a piece himfelf fix 
fingers breadth thick. The fame word is ufed afterward in expreft- 
ing the diftance between two mines or quarries: all circumftances 
confidered, it feems much more likely that this interval fhould be 
100 fathoms than 109 cubits:~—but the reader may take his choice. 
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to the air are decompofed into ochre: the quartz alfo emits a 
fulphureous fmell on being broken. From the union of the 
marcafitic fulphur with the mercury, the author explains the 
formation of the cinnabar; and he contends that this union 
was not effected by fire, but in the humid way, in which cin- 
nabar may be produced alfoby art. He looks on the notion of 
mineral bodies being formed by fubterraneous fires, as mere 
chimerz, and defies any one to fhew the fmalleft traces of fire 
or heat in this mountain of Lévigliani, or indeed in any other 
of the Tufcan mountains or hills: every thing here, he fays, 
has been manifeftly brought about by means of humidity and 
cold, from the concourfe of earthly and metallic particles, &c, 
diluted with water into the ftate of mud.. 

He takes notice of an objection which may be made to this 
theory; namely, that when the materials were in this foft ftate, 
the mercury ought to have fubfided from them. ‘To account 
for its fufpenfion, he fuppofes the other matters to have had a 
ftrong attraction to it, or that a third fubftance might have 
facilitated its union with them, or have exerted fuch an attrac- 
tion to the mercurial globules, as counterbalanced the aétion of 
their gravity. In confirmation of this idea, he obferves, that 
fmall fragments of the quartz, perfectly free from mercury, on 
the contact of mercurial globules, attracted and became tinged 
by them; and that the bottle, into which he put the mercury 
that he had colle&ed, being afterward filled up with fragments 
of quartz, and fhaken, the greateft part of the mercury ad- 
hered to the quartz, tinging it of a dark leaden colour; and no 
more than one third of the original quantity could be recovered. 
Some pieces of the vein of quartz, full of little cavities con- 
taining globules of mercury, retained the mercury, though 
turned upfide down, and even forcibly fhaken ; inftead of fall- 
ing off, the globules fpread, and formed a filvery coat on the 
parts adjacent, The author defcribes the different forts of 
quartz and other ftones found in this neighbourhood, and «hen 
gives fome farther hiftorical details refpecting the cinnabar 
mine. 

‘ The Grand Duke Cofmo III, being defirous of having fome 
ecclefiaftical books printed in red and black at his ducal prefs, was 
advifed to refume the working of thefe mines, in order to obtain a 
fine red. He fent thither Fofeph- Anthony Torricelli, {culptor in hard 
ftones at the royal gallery, to find out the quarries, and fettle the 
mode of working them. Torricelli returned fhortly and pre- 
fented to the Grand Duke one hundred and twenty pounds of mi- 
neral cinnabar of furprifing beauty, which he had himfelf extraéted, 
and of which, he faid, a prodigious quantity remained, His High- 
nefs, well fatistied with this difcovery, had the goodnefs ta give tq 
the ducal printing-houfe the poffeffion of the mine of Lévigliani, for 
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moting the undertaking above mentioned, though his minifters 
reprefented that the gift was of too much confequence, according to 
the relation of Torricelli.——The grant is dated in 1718.—M. Tartini 
‘aformed me, that Zorrice//i could not be perfuaded to return ; 
he alleged many excufes, and propofed ‘Jobn-Baptifi Farfetti, to 
whom he gave the neceflary inftructions, Farfetti wens accordingly 
to Lévigliani, full of the faireft hopes; which, however, were very 
fon blafted ; for in the whole fummer he collected very little cin- 
nabar. He was fent back in the fummer following, but found ftill 
e(s; and what he did obtain, he was obliged to extract from {mall 
capillary veins, by poanding and wafhing: even this, when brought 
to Florence, required farther wafhing, to feparate the marcafite, of 
which it contained a great quantity: the produce delivered to the 
rinting-office, during the two fummers, did not equal the expence, 
‘and it was therefore judged moft prudent to abandon the work, 
though Torricel/i ftill infifted that there was cinnabar in abundance. 
Some years after, it was propofed to the Grand Duke to open this 
mine again, and his Highnefs had the goodnefs to give 120 crowns 
out of the royal treafury for that purpofe: fo long as this fum 

lated, Martini worked it, but obtained very little cinnabar.’— 
‘ [have feen in the hands of Michelif [the botanift,] two fine 
‘pieces of cinnabar extra&ted by Torricelli, 7 three pounds: 
they were given to him by Torricelli himfelf.—Torricelli certainly 
obtained mercury as well as cinnabar, though the Duke’s printing- 
houfe had no knowlege of any. Perhaps he found the mercury at 
a different time, previous to the digging for the cinnabar; and 
perhaps alfo he found tbe cinnabar in digging for the mercury. 
The clergyman, M. Maggi, an evidence of fuflicient credi- 
bility, faw him get mercury eut of one mine, and cinnabar 
|. out of another: according to his account, and that of fome 
others of the inhabitants, fo long as Torricelli afiifted at the 
pit, the bufinefs went on well, and a great quantity of mercury 
was obtained: but as foon as he departed for Florence, the 
men became remifs in their work, pilfered the mercury and carried 
it for fale to Maffa, and, to cover both their negligence and their 
theft, they gave out at Florence that the veins failed. 1 do not 
recollect whether Yorrice‘/i himfelf returned, or fent infpectors on 
whom he might depend: but the theft and negligence of the work- 
men were detected, the moft culpable were difcharged and punifhed, 
and frefh hands were brought from Florence. Thefe did what their 
predecefiurs had done: but moft of them, as was natural for men 
accuftomed to a very different way of life at Florence, became dif- 
gutted with the continual hard labour in thefe horrible frozen de- 
farts; they curfed the hour of their coming there, and fought by 
all poflible means to throw off the yoke. The excufe of the failure 
of the veins heving been found infufficient, and an order having 
come from Florence to continue the work even in winter, (which 
was an imprudent ftep in the dire€tors, the place not being praaj- 
cable in that feafon,) the workmen, in defpair, had recourfe to the 
lit remedy, viz. to render the quarries, from which both the 
mercury 
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mercury and the cinnaber were obtained, unferviceable: they 
weakened, with their pickaxes, the arches and the pillars, and then, 
fetting fire to the wooden fupporters, made the whole tumble, 
This difafter, joined to the profits having been inconfiderable op 
account of the pilferage of mercury, occafioned an order to be iffued 
for the difcentinuance of the work, and the men obtained the pers 
miffion, fo much defired, of returning to Florence.’ 

Such is the account which the Doétor fays he received from 
perfons of credit in the neighbourhood, who were acquainted 
with the whole tranfaétion. He gives, on the fame autho. 
rity, Torricelli’s procefs for feparating both the mercury and 
cinnabar from their matrix, by pounding and wafhing ; and 
recommends, (which will certainly be more effectual and ad. 


vantageous with regard to the mercury,) diftillation by fire,’ 


-Perfuaded that thefe mines might be rendered profitable, not- 
withftanding the failure of former attempts to recover them, 
he confiders, at fome length, the moft promifing means for 
that purpofe, and lays down many precautions and inftrudtions 
which may be ufeful to future adventurers. 


The filver mine of Montieri (mentioned near the beginning | 


of the fecond volume, ) appears {till more interefting. It is faid 
to have yielded great quantities of filver in former times, 
though dug but to a fimall depth ; and to have been one of the 
richeft mentioned in hiftory. Dr. T. defcribes the fituation 
and appearances of the different mineral fubftances found in 
this mountain, and of the old fcorie which are accumulated in 
immente heaps ; and it is only to be regretted, that he was not 


converfant in the art of examining their contents. A perfon fent 4. 


from Florence, he fays, reported the ore to be poor: but two 
Swedifh gentlemen of diftin€lion, who fpent fome days on the 
mountain, found that ‘ the mineral contains a good deal of 
filver, and a greater quantity of copper,’ and that £ the ancients 
underftood the method of extra€ting the filver, but had left the 
copper behind in the fcoriz.’ 

The name of TozettT1 was known, pretty refpectably, be- 
fore the date of thefe travels, by fome works publifhed by him- 
felf in his own language. Whether the prefent be of that de- 
fcription, we know not: but it has much the appearance of 
having been left unfinifhed by the author; nor are we always 
fatisfied of the intelligence, nor of the accuracy, of the tranl- 
Jator. With all its imperfections, however, the performance 
has confiderable merit, as a narrative of actual obfervations, in 
a country which, though rich in materials, has feldom been 

made an object of fcientific inveftigation. Chem 
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Ant. Vil. Storia della Pittura e la Scultura, &e. i.e. The Uikory 
of Painting aod Sculpture, from the earliett Accounts. Vol. I. 


gto. Calcutta, 1788.—London, Cadell; Price 1os. 6d. fewed. 


 rabey the dedication of this work to Earl Cornwallis, we 
learn, that the author is Mr. THomas Hickey, by pro- 
feffion, if we miftake not, a portrait painter. “Ihe work is 
written in Italian and Englifh, and announced in a preface, of 


which the following its a tranfcript: 

‘ The nature of the fubje& comprized under the title of this 
book, however novel the publication may appear in a foil like this*, 
will not be confidered as unconnected with the purfuits of the 
author’s leifure, and the perufal will difcover that its ultimate ten- 
dency is not confined to the banks of the Ganges. 

‘ Indeed, it is a fubject which has engaged his cafual refle&tion 
for fome confiderable time; but from the little accidents of this life, 
which fometimes derange our projects, it had been only at fcatrered 
intervals that he could purfue the idea, until the leifure of a flow 
India voyage iuggefted the means. 

‘ From the limited number of books which ‘formed his little 
collection, during the paflage, and from the fmall hopes which he 
entertained of procuring ere fuch as were neceflary for his purpofe, 
and for a variety of other reafons, on his arrival at Calcutta, he de- 
termined to referve for fome future leifure,—fuch as a returoing 
voyage might afford, the employment of refuming the fubjeét. 

« But the intenfe heat, which for a certain portion of the year al- 
moft fufpends every other occupation but that of writing, at which 
time all the circumitances unite to caufea ceflation of his profeffional 
employment, and have concurred to revive the thought, and, at 
length, prompted to a diligent enquiry after fuch aids as might 


here be obtained as to books. 
‘ From the polite and liberal accefs afforded to him by thofe 


gentlemen here, who held the moft diftinguifhed rank in their 
Jearned profeffions, he procured fuch an unexpected fupply from 
their valuable libraries, as greatly encouraged him to perfevere ; 
and in the end, enabled him to prefent this little fpecimen of his 
labours to the public infpedtion. 

© Though the whole defign is of fome confiderable extent, yet it 
is of fuch a nature as to admit of certain divifions, which, like the 
prefent, may ftand in fome meafure independent of the reft; and 
hence afford him room to judge, from the decifions of the en- 
lightened public, how far it may be prudent, at a future period, 
either to withhold the profecution, or perfevere in the defign. 

‘In either cafe, he has every reliance, as well upon the in- 
dulgence as the candour of the tribunal, before whom he makes 


his appeal.’ 
From fuch a preface, it might be expected that the author 
had made laborious and profound refearches; that he had 





* The reader will bear in mind, that this book was printed at 
Calcutta,—It comes from the prefs of Jofeph Cooper. 
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ranfacked the precious remains of antiquity for new facts, con- 
cerning the hiftory of the elegant arts of which he treats; and, 
having exercifed his genius and judgment in comparing and 
combining his materials, had endeavoured to caft new light on 
a fubje& as interefting as it is pleafing :—but, from a careful 
perufal of his performance, we cannot difcover that his range 
of information extends much beyond Rollin and Bannier, Plu- 
tarch and Paufanias; which laft name, he frequently writes 
Paufanius: but this may be a flip of the prefs.—T he author 
acknowleges himfelf indebted to 4driani, who, at the defire of 
his friend Va/ari, gave an account of the ancient artifts, which 
was prefixed to the laft volume of Va/ari’s Lives of the Painters, 
publifhed in 1557. Adriani’s work, however, is fcarcely any 
thing more than an Italian tranflation of the words of Pliny ; 
and Mr. Hickey has done little more than copy Adriani. 

This firft volume, which ends with the life of Zeuxis, pro- 
feffes to trace the hiftory of the arts from the remoteft antiquity. 
Mr. H. with the fame inconfiftency that his predeceflors in 
this walk of literature betrayed, refers all the inventions of the 
Greeks to the Egyptians: but, at the fame time, relates many 
contradictory facts, or anecdotes, particularly the ftory of the 
Corinthian Maid, who preferved the image of her depart- 
ing lover, by tracing the outline of his fhadow.on the wall of 
her apartment. 

We prefume the author himfelf tranflated his work into 
Englifh; yet the tranflation bears evident marks, in almoft 
every page, of a foreign hand; e. g. * Leflons of inftruction 
may be derived, of further indulgence to the enquiry;’ (p. 1. 
Introduétion ; ) ‘ every record concerning them becomes worthy 
to preferve.’ (P. 2. Introduction.) Mr. H. may be an ingeni- 
ous artift: but he appears, to us, but imperfetly acquainted 
with the bufinefs, the duty, and the qualifications, of an author. 


Gil..-s. 


Art. VIIL. Conftitutions des Principaux Etats, &c. i.e. The Con- 
ftitutions of the Principal States of Europe; and of the United 
States of America. By M. pe ta Croix, Profefiur of Common 
Law, atthe Lycéum. Vol. Il. 8vo. pp. 426. Paris. 1791. 





6 Bere prefent volume is a continuation of M. pe 1A Crorx’s 

plan, and has been publifhed fince our review of the two 
preceding volumes*. It confifts of twelve difcourfes ; three of 
which alone were pronounced at the Lycéum. They treat of 
the following fubjects: The Confederation of the Thirteen 
Cantons, and the Conftitution of fome of the Cantons of Swif- 





* See our laft Appendix, p. 481, 
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zerland :—Conttitutions of the Grifons, of Valais, and of Ge- 
neva:—Conttitutions of Sardinia, Savoy, and Piedmont :—The 
Origin of the Conftitution of Naples ; and of Sicily :—Conftitu- 
tion of Spain:—-of Portugal:—the new Conttitution of Poland: 
—the French Conftitution :—the Royal Acceptance. 

From the ample account given of the former volumes, our 
readers have already been made acquainted with the nature and 
execution of the work before us. ‘There is nothing in the prefent 
volume which will induce them to alter their opinion of the 
merits of the undertaking. M.b6H£ LA Croix continues to 
take fome diftinguifhed hiftorian as his guide; to give a con- 
cife view of the political hiftory of each government; to trace 
the circumftances which led to the formation of their different 
conftitutions ; and to intermix fome obfervations favourable to 
the liberty of mankind, and encouraging or monitory to his 
countrymen. We fhall, therefore, without farther introduc- 
tion or previous comments of our own, proceed to lay before 
our readers a few extracts from fuch parts of the work, as 
feem moft deferving of their notice; by being mof illuftrative of 
the author’s plan, and of the general tenor of his fentiments. 

As, in the preceding volumes, it was not difficult to perceive 
that our philofopher did ne® fully approve every article in the 
new conftitution of France; fo it is too apparent, from feveral 
paflages in this volume, that he begins to draw an unfavourable 
omen from the prefent troubles, and to doubt whether the vire 
tue of his countrymen be equal to the purity of the government 
intended to make them happy. Speaking of the pains taken in 
compofing thofe difcourfes which have not been publicly pro- 
nounced, he fays: 

‘ I continually thought that | was addrefling a great nation, 
which would condefcend to hear me when I treated of governments 
foreign to their own. It has fometimes been confolatory to myfelf 
to take refuge, even in thought, among other nations; and to 
efcape the confufion and diffenfions that agitate my country. What 
gloomy days have obfcured this third year of liberty! To what ani- 
mofities has it not been witnefs! Of what cruel projects has it 
not been the parent! Wretched people! In the courfe of your 
deftiny, you merely change your evils! Happinefs itielf cannot 
content you! Your paffions, which, if they were of the generous 
kind, would purify and reform, too often precipitate you the deeper 
into corruption! Intrigues and low jealoufies have found their way 
to the meaneft clafs of the people! The vices of the great are be- 
come the vices of the mu!titude!’ 

The following paflage plainly manifefts that M. pe La 
Croix viewed his fucceffors, the prefent National Affembly, 
with a fufpicious eye: 

App. Rey, VoL. vis, Na © Legif- 
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* Legiflators! who fucceed to the moft important Affembly that 
has ever appeared, fince the creation of the monarchy, take care 


how you fhake the authority that has been confolidated by law ; the. 


univerfal refpect for which will, in that cafe, enfure your ruin. 
Your predeceflors had the people for them, youwill have them again? 
you, if you dare to change the limits which feparate your powers 
from thofe of the monarch. So long as he fhall make the /aws his 
rule, he will be more powerful than you: fhould he tranfgrefs, you 
will become more potent than him. Tranfient reprefentatives of 
the people! be not deceived, nor think yourfelves fuperior to the 
perpetual reprefentative!——Be not deceived; a fpirit of cenfure 
will attend all your difcourfes, follow your labours, and infpect all 
your projects, You are not to aim at the exceffes of enthufiafm 
which animated your predeceffors. Obftacles are removed; ge- 
nerous efforts are no longer requifite; nothing more is expected than 
that you continue firm in the path of the laws. Deeds of heroifm 
are not in your province: but what is ftill better, plans of wifdom 
are committed to your fuperintendence. Be fleady then in the 
pofture adapted to your new ftation, Neither prefume too much on 
your own wifdom; nor be too highly elated with your former pa- 
triotif{m.’ 

In a fimilar ftrain of pathetic eloquence, M. pE ta Crosx 
clearly indicates his fears, that the national character of his 
countrymen is not prepared for the purity of their new contfti- 
tution: but whatever may be the fate of his country, we 
fincerely wifh that the following fage advice may be properly 
weighed by thofe to whom it is addrefled : 


‘ Defpots, monarchs, ftadtholders, fenators, magiftrates, why do 
you tremble? This is the brighteft moment of your glory. Do 
not wait until the people thall demand what is juft, do it from the 
impulfe of your own minds. Inftead of combining to deftroy our 
cooftitution, felec&t from it all that may conduce to the good of 
your fubje&ts. You will become more powerful from their grati- 
tude, than you are now from the terror of your arms: it will be lefs 
dificult to govern by love, than by fear *.’ 

The firft two difcourfes treat of the conftitutions of Switzer- 
Jand, of the Grifons, of Valais, and of Geneva. The liberation 
of Switzerland from the tyranny of its oppreflors: the gradual 
manner in which the confederation was formed ; the laws by which 
it is kept united; the rights and privileges of each canton; their 
different forms of government; the natural ftrength derived 
from their fituation, and their military force, 8c. are traced 
with much attention and feeming accuracy. The author gives 
a minute account of the government of Berne, as being the 
moft complete model of an ariftocratic form ; and of Glaris, as 





* Were arbitrary chiefs always mindful of this excellent maxim, 
fo many of them would not be hurled, uatimely, to their graves! 
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being the moft democratic:—but to enter into particulars, 
would be to tranfcribe the whole. Speaking of the many diffi- 
culties that were to be furmounted, before the confederation 
could be formed on a folid bafe, he obferves, that 

‘ The moft formidable enemy which it had to encounter was Jn- 
tolerance. Three religious wars have armed the inhabitants of 
this country. If the laft had not turned to the advantage of the 
Proteftants, and brought on the treaty of peace known by the 
name of Daran, the Catholics, who were conquerors in the two 
former, had probably facrificed to their implacable fury all thofe 
whom the fimple morality of Zuinglius had feparated from the fee 
of Rome. We mutt not diflemble; of all religions, there is none 
that has preached up charity and felf-government more than ours, 
and which, at the faine time, has manifefted greater cruelty of dif- 
pofition. Its precepts claim our adoration: —but woe to the man 
who forms his judgment of it fimply from the actions that fcreen 
themfelves under its name!’ 

It is fo cuftomary for the philofophic profeflors of the Ca- 
tholic religion to exprefs themfelves in an ambiguous manner ; 
or, in other words, to ufe diffimulation, that we are often 
authorized to fufpect, that ** more is meant than meets the 
ear.” If by our religion, the author confines himfelf to the 
tenets of the Romifh church, it is an avowal fcarcely con- 
fiftent with the refolutions taken by the legiflative body, to 
make it the only eftablifhed religion. It was their duty to 
conduct themfelves according to the admonition which M. pe 
LA Croix has given to defpots, monarchs, &c. to felect from 
it all that might conduce to the good of the community, and 
reject the remainder. If he means any thing farther, his pro- 
pofition contains an abfurdity. Since the religion of Jefus 
uniformly recommends charity and mutual forbearance, that 
cannot be the religion of Jefus which perfecutes. It muft be 
fome phantom, fome p/eudo-religion, that aflumes its name. 

Among other peculiarities relative to the conftitution of the 
Grifons, our author mentions that they pay no taxes; and he 
takes occafion, from this circumftance, to make the following 
obfervations : 

* Man frequently refembles a child, on whom violence muft be 
committed in order to make him happy. It is true the Grifons are 
exempted from taxes: but the ftate is alfo deftitute of funds for 
public works,—for public roads: it has no magazines, no re- 
pofitories for grain, which are fo neceffary in a country that pro- 
duces fo little. Thofe are truly free, whofe wills are enlightened ; 
who, obferving that life is a long path which fucceflive generations 
are to tread, extirpate the reeds; difleminate flowers; make all 
thofe productions flourith which nature prefents to induftry; mul- 
tiply piturefque fcenes, and appoint refting-places to alleviate 
the fatigues of the journey. The tribute paid by the citizen to the 
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public caufe, if well adminiftered, is converted into his own per 
fonal advantage. It embellifhes his country, reanimates the arts, 

rotects from calamities, fooths human milery, or banihes it from 
Pie fight. Inhabitants of the earth, you will not pay taxes? Re- 
nounce, then, the comforts of life; reft contented with the badnefs 
of your roads, with wretched huts, with coarfe food, and with your 
wild and ruftic dances; with mifery as your only fecurity ; and with 
death as your only releafe from difeafe. The light of improved 
reafon would be extinguifhed. Your children would be as free as 
the beafts of the foreft, and wou!d foon become as brutal.’ 

We fear that this eloquent addrefs of M. pe ra Croix will 
not equal in efficacy the lyre of Orpheus, and-draw contribu- 
tions from the pockets of his countrymen in fufficient abund- 
ance to reinftate their finances. It is univerfally acknow- 
leged, that a public declaration of complete freedom to flaves, 
whofe minds have not been prepared for the bleffing, would be 
a moft rafh and dangerous plan of conduct; and we fear that 
the precipitate declaration of rights to minds that feem fo much 
difpofed to monopolize that right to themfelves, and to leave 
none to their neighbours, has Jet loofe too great a variety of 
turbulent paffions to be compofed and reftrained by the feeble 
voice of foft perfuafion. 

In treating of the republic of Geneva, the author prefents us 
with a circumftantial] detail of its conftitution ; and he proves, 
to our fatisfaction at leaft, that the many troubles which have 
fo long and fo frequently diftracted that fmall community, ne- 
ceflarily arife from the eflential defects obfervable in its form of 
government. Without entering minutely into the narrative 
parts, we fhall only acquaint thofe of our readers who are not 
deeply verfed in the hiftory of that republic, that the inhabitants 
of its territory are feparated into an unufual number of clafles. 
Thofe who have obtained permiffion to eftablifh their domici- 
lium in the city, or on its territory, are termed domiciliés. This 
permiffion is folely for one year, and is revocable at will. 
Their only privilege is to live under the prote€tion of govern- 
ment. Thofe who were born in country-places, dependent 
on the ftate, and may have acquired property, are humiliated 
by the name of fubjec?s. The inhabitants are fuch as were 
formerly fimply domicilied, but to whom the edi& of the year 
1782 has granted the right of commerce and labour. The 
natives are thofe born of inhabitants. The fon of a citizen, 
when born out of the country, is confidered as a fimple dour- 
geois; nor could he, before the new regulation, be admitted 
into the corps of the fenate. ‘The Jaft clafs, fuperior to all the 
others, is that of citizen. A citizen is eligible to the firft em- 
ployments in the republic, and may become a member of the 


Petit Confeil. It was on account of this fuperiority of title, that 
Rouffeau 
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Rouffeau aflumed it with fo much triumph, as a check to the 
pride of thofe noble ey who were his greateft antagonitts. 
e 


From the General Aflembly of Citizens and Burgers, the in- 
ferior councils, invefted with the executive power, derive their 
origin. ‘Thefe form three colleges. The College or Council 
of Twenty-five; which regulates the police: the Council of 
Sixty; whofe proper department is fimilar to that of our Privy 
Council: and the Council of Ywo Hundred; {uperintendent of 
the other councils. Four fyndics prefide at thefe councils, 
whofe charge is annual. The moft important, and the moft 
{plendid office, is that of Procureur Général, chofen from the 
Council of Two Hundred. ‘The object of his department is 
to fupport the right of citizens, and to proteé the conftitution. 
His commiffion is ufually for three years, but it may be ex- 
tended to fix. 

To give even a general idea of the rife and caufes of the re- 

eated commotions that have diftrefled Geneva, we fhould be 

obliged to allot too large a {pace to this difcourfe. If our 
readers will admit the propofitions, that thofe who fecl them- 
felves diftrefled, will perpetually endeavour at their own en- 
largement ; and that thofe who poflefs power, are very feldom 
contented with the enjoyment of it within the limits for which 
they profefled the deepeft reverence at the feafon of their in- 
duction, but feek to enlarge it in the two oppofite direéctions ; 
we mean by oppreffing thofe beneath them, and encroaching 
on thofe above them: if they will admit thefe propofitions, 
they may eafily form to themfelves fome ideas of the evils 
which muft neceffarily arife from a fubdivifion of clafles, which 
is fo infeparably conneéted with a contrariety of interelts, One 
remedy, propofed by this politician, is to annihilate fome of 
thefe clafles : 

* It would be (fays he) a mark of wifdom to form the crtizenss 
the burgers, and the natives, into one clafs. Suppofe that the ton 
of a citizen be born ata diltance from his country; when he re- 
turns to dwell in the city of his fathers, he fhould be received as a 
child that, having been abfent, returns home, and fhould be entitled 
to the fame privileges with his brethren, Again, Is not a zative a 
child of the republic? While he continues faithful to the country 
that gave him birth, he ought to enjoy the privileges of a citizen, 
and even to communicate the title to his parent, if he is become a 
perpetual refident.’ 

He farther propofes, that the domicilied fhould, after the lapfe 
of ten years, become citizens; or, at an earlier period, on 
their marriage with the daughters of citizens. To conciliate 
the minds of thofe who are now confidered as /ubjeé?s of the 
ftates, he propofes that they fhould be entitled to appoint de- 
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puties to the ftates, whenever they fhall poflefs property, the 
taxation of which contributes to the expences of government. 
He acknowleges that even thefe regulations are not exactly 
conformable to the ideas of equality adopted by his country. 
men:—but he cannot conceal his apprehenfions, that the 
formers of the French conftitution have extended that idea to a 
pernicious length. We fhall tranflate the paflage, as the une 
difguifed fentiments of fo re{peétable a member of the preceding 
Afiembly, are, at this period, peculiarly interefting : 

‘ Thefe diftin&tions are not exaétly conformable to our principles 
of equality: but Iam not to be deceived by high-founding words, 
I both think and declare, that all men are not capable of bein 
admitted into councils and important deliberations. All do not 
poffefs that courageous firmnefs, and thofe clear conceptions which 
oppole tyranny, and difcover the {nares of feduction. It is much 
eafier to pafs a pernicious law, and an obnoxious edi&, througha 
tumultuous aflembly, than through one better formed for reflection, 
How great may be the afcendency which, I will not fay eloquence, 
bur irflated declamation, and deceitful exaggerations, may have 
over an ignorant multitude that are tranfported by founds, and are 
inienfible to the force of juft fentiment! Alas! after having em- 
ployed this mafs, whofe impulfe is irrefiftible, we fhall perhaps be 
obliged to have recourfe to violence, in order to check its movee 
ments, and prevent its weight from crufhing the works of wifdom.’ 

There are feveral other paflages in this publication, which 
exprefs fimilar fentiments. 

Our limits oblige us to pafs over the pleafing epitome here 
given of the conftitutions of Sardinia, Savoy, and Piedmont ; 
and alfo the many pertinent obfervations occafionally inter- 
fperfed. “(he difcourfe on the origin and conftitution of Naples 
is peculiarly interefting. The early hiftory of this kingdom 
abounds with ftriking events. ‘The civil commotions, alfo, 
which agitated Italy at that period, were intimately connected 
with, and had a very confiderable influence over the interefts 
and politics of all the adjacent powers:—=but this part of the 
work will not admit of either extract or abridgement that 
would prove fatisfactory. 

In the difcourfes on the conftitutions of Spain and Portugal, 
the prefent abje& ftate of thofe kingdoms 1s we]j delineated ; 
and the caufes of their decline are accurately pointed out, On 
fuggefting the various methods by which Spain may recover her 
priftine fplendour, and political importance, the author ftrongly 
inforces, among others, the neceflity of an immediate union 
with France. ‘The court of Madrid, he obferves, becoming 
more enlightened every day, does not attempt to conceal from 
herfelf how much Spain has fallen from its ancient glory. 


¢ That court remarks, with what an envious eye England con- 
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templates her rich pofleffions: nor is it ignorant how much it is 
her intereft to conneét itfelf with France.’ He afferts, that the 
afiftance of every other country muft be tardy and ineffectual. 
Since Holland is fubjugated by the cabinet of Saint James’s, 
Spain could only receive aid from Venice: but this republic is 
too difcreet to oppofe its marine to that of Great Britain. Its 

ower mutt be limited to reinforcing a Spanifh (quadron againft 
Algiers, Tunis, and the empire of Morocco. Sweden, Denmark, 
Ruffia, from the fituation of their ports, can form no other 
connection with Spain than for the advantages of commerce. 
France is therefore the only power which fhe ought to confider 
as her true and important ally. M. pe 1a Croix accordingly 
makes another effort of eloquence to difluade the King of Spain 
from entering into the confederation againft the liberty of 
France: warns him not to incenfe a nation that will never be 
friendly to thofe who feek to opprefs her, or to deprive her of 
the moft valued treafure; and he advifes him, inftead of 
taking the alarm at the change of the French conftitution, to 
adopt as many of its principles as the ftate of Spain will 
admit. 

Our author alfo employs fimilar powers of eloquence to de- 
tach the Portugueze, not from the alliance, but from the yoke, 
of England. He rejoices in the idea, that the cabinet of Lif- 
bon begins to fee and feel their bondage; and he telis them, 

‘ If Portugal determines to remain Le Protégé del’ Angleterre, it 
will be of no moment to place their military on a better eftablith- 
ment; to repair their fortifications; or that their troops fhould be- 
come more perfect in their difcipline:—but if fhe be ambitious to 
eicane from its ftate of guardianfhip; if fhe has the defire of be- 
coming fome day what fhe was under Alphcalol. a refpettable and 
independent power, let her not fhut her eyes to the light that is 
difiufed over Europe.’ 

We cannot help remarking, that the uniform object of M. 
DE LA Croix, and of fome other philofophico-political writers 
among cur Gallic neighbours, is to fupport the mode/? fy{tem, 
that an elliance with Great Britain is complete fubjec?ion. In 
confequence, fimply and folely from their enthufiattic love of 
liberty, they think themfelves in duty bound to feduce all that 
are fufceptible of feduction, into perfec? freedom, by forming 
an alliance with them/felves. It is too obvious, from the univer- 
fal {train of their political writings, that the temper and fpirit 
of the French nation are not perfectly changed with its confti- 
tution. The fame inveterate enmity to Great Britain; the 
fame intriguing difpofition to defpoil her of every fource of 
wealth and power ; appear {till to prevail among fome of their 
teaders. They fcarcely will permit us to rejoice in their eman- 
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cipation; as they give us too much reafon to apprehend, that, 
fhould tranquillity be rettored, and profperity follow, their 
commercial politics will prove as reftlefs, intriguing, and trouble. 
fome, to the peace of Europe, as the ambitious views of theiz 
minifters have been in their attempts to aggrandize themfelves 
in the perfon of their fovercian. 

The new conftitution of Poland is given entire, accompanied 
with occafional remarks perfectly correfpondent with the leading 
fentiments diffufed through this work. The French conttitu- 
tion is alfo exhibited at full length, but without any comments. 
The difcourfe on the Royal Acceptance is an elaborate attempt 
to prove that, in the laft formal acceptance of the conftitution, 
the King was not only perfeCly free, but that his acceptance 
was an act of his choice. M. pe 1a Crorx founds his argu- 
ment on the whole tenor of his Majefty’s conduét fince his re- 
turn from Varennes: on the reafons that he gave for his at- 
tempting to retreat to Montmedi: on the aflertion that, thofe 
objefiions being removed, he was fully difpofed to acquiefce in 
the defires of his people: on his folemn oath: on his participa. 
tion in the public rejoicings; and on the firmnefs and propriety 
of his behaviour to the prefent moment. 

The above concife view of fome of the leading fubjeéts 
treated in this work, will manifeft that it is not inferior in ex- 
ecution to the preceding volumes; and it is with equal con- 
fidence that we can recommend it as an interefting and ufeful 
performance. To our tafte, there are too many attempts at 
eloquence, where the fubject merely requires fimplicity ; and 
we have been much more pleafed with a general vivacity and 
eloquence of diction, than with the more laboured attempts to 
excite the paffions:—but we do not fuppofe that every one 
will, in this refpect, think and feel in the fame manner as 


ourfelves. Cog. 





Art. IX. Verhandeling over de Inénting, &c. i.e. A Difcourfe 

_ delivered before the Literary Society denominated Felix Meritis, 
on the Inoculation of the Smal! Pox, in which the moral Obli- 
gation to the Practice is proved and enforced. By the Rev. 
B.C. Sownen, Miniter of the Englith Epifcopal Church at Am- 
fierdam. 8vo. pp. 48. Amfterdam. 1792. 


Mc" Englifh readers may deem a treatife of this kind 
totally fuperfluous in the prefent day. The many excel- 

lent works that have been publifhed at different periods, to 
prove the Jawtulnefs of inoculation, united with the univerfal 
fuccefs attending the practice, have at length removed thofe fatal 
prejudices, which have lodged and difleminated the natural in- 
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fection more effectually than fhip-loads of cotton would dif- 
feminate the plague:==—but it appears that this is not the cafe in 
Holland. Our Belgic neighbours, one trait of whofe national 
character feems to be an attachment to old cuftoms, are not 
yet cured of the predeliction for lofing their lives after the 
manner of their forefathers, rather than preferve them by any 
new-fangled inventions. Among the higher clafs, the pre- 
judice is Jofing ground: but the bulk of the people ftill con- 
template the practice of inoculation with a degree of horror. 
Some continue to doubt whether inoculation be an effectual 
refervative ; others, whether it be not a dangerous operation ; 
a third clafs are apprehenfive of implanting other difeafes; a 
fourth cannot fee its neceffity, fince itis po/ible that they may 
afs through life without catching the natural infection ; and it 
js poftible that they may efcape, if they fhould be feized with 
it. Many confecrate their fears; and miftake a timid difpo- 
fition refpecting the iflue, for a pious refignation to the will of 
God. Ailure them of fuccefs, and they would be ftrongly 
tempted to offend. Some few, however, fhudder at the idea 
of tempting Providence, as we foolifhly fay, in England, by 
wilfully bringing fo dreadful an evil on themfelves, or on thole 
under their care, 

The little treatife before us is well calculated to remove all 
thefe doubts and difficulties. It firmly meets the different ob- 
jections, and completely refutes them :—but the prime object 
and chief merit of the performance confift in endeavouring to 
turn the weapons of the confcientious and well-difpofed againft 
themfelves, and the deftructive caufe which they fupport: to 
convince them that, if parents and heads of families deem it a 
duty, in any cafe whatever, to preferve important and valuable 
lives; if they oppofe ficknefs, and ward off the fhafts of death, 
by the ufe of the moft probable means, in other dangers, it is 
their duty alfo in this; and to prove that the difcovery of ino- 
culation ought to be contemplated and employed with grati- 
tude, as a moft efficacious means held forth by Providence to 
efcape one of the moft dreadful diforders that can affli€t man- 
kind. 

It will not be neceflary to follow this fenfible and benevolent 
author in every part of the conteft. with pernicious ignorance 
and perverfe prejudice, as he has ftated his facts refpecting the 
relative mortality of the natural fmall-pox, and the amazing 
fuccefs of inoculation, from authorities that are well known: 
but we fhail prefent our readers with an extract from that part 
of the work which is more properly his own, and which will 
give fome idea of the ingenuity, novelty, and importance, of 
his argument. 
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After fome pertinent obfervations relative to the havock 
made by this dreadful diftemper, and lamenting the deeply. 
rooted prejudices which deprive multitudes of the fureft means 
of fafety, he ftates the objections which have the moft influence 
on pious and con{cientious minds : 

‘© It is objected that, ‘* for any one in perfeét health defignedly to 
receive the fecds of a dangerous difeafe, from which he might always 
have continued free, is a rafh oppofition to the will of Providence, 
and a finfal diftruit of its parental care.”” Let us minutely examine 
this objeiion, and we thall eafily detect its fallacy. 

¢ That the Supreme Being ordains and regulates every event in 
the wifeft and beft manner; that nothing can befall us without his 
permiffion, and that the moit fubmiflive acquiefcence in his appoint- 
ments is our great and indifpenfable duty; are truths that we all 
acknowledge; and I hope to prove, that thefe truths themfelves, 
properly underitood, are the ftirmelt fupports of our principles re- 
{pecting inaculation.’ 

After making fome very juft remarks, to prove that Pro. 
vidence uniformly operates both in the natural and moral 
world by the ufe of means; that whether we can perceive the 
conneétion or not, there is a regular chain of caufes producing 
their correfpondent effects; that by our ignorance of thefe 
caufes, we are frequently involved in uncertainties, and make 
choice of improper means to accomplifh the defired end; he 
proceeds, in the following manner, to fhew the advantages that 
arife from fome degree of uncertainty, and the inconveniences 
that would follow, were the uncertainty too great; and then 
to apply the arguments deducible from his general propofition 
to the fubject of inoculation. 


‘ Although it is of great importance to the intereft of virtue, and 
to the difcharge of moral duties, as well as to infpire us with jua 
ideas of our dependent ftate, that fome uncertainty fhould remain 
concerning the operation of means employed to produce a particular 
end, yet, on the other hand, were this uncertainty too great, man 
would poffefs his natural and moral powers in vain. He could 
neither ufe his reafon, nor improve his underftanding, as he could 
place no confidence either in his own experience, or in that of an- 
other. He would refemble a benighted traveller loft in a pathlefs 
foreft, remaining motionlefs, leit the firft ftep that he fhould take 
might lead him to deftruGion, 

* When we can obtain any thing that either promotes our ufeful- 
nefs, or our comfort, without difobeying any moral law, or being 
in any refpect injurious to our fellow-creatures, every one mutt al- 
Jow not only that we are permitted, but that it is our indifpenfable 
duty to employ every proper method to accomplifh thefe purpofes. 
‘The prefervation of health, the removal of difeafes and infirmities, 
are duties which Providence has manifeftly enjoined on a//, as is 
obvious from the difpo&tion which he has given us, and the cir- 
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cumftances and fituations in which we are placed: but if Providence 
enjoins the purluit of the object, he alfo requires that we fhould 
make ufe of the initraments which the fame Providence has placed 
jn our hands, and the efficacy of which has been demonftrated by 
experience. This we acknowlege in many cafes, and we fhould in 
all, if faperftition did not blind our eyes. Remove the veil of 
fuperftition, and we fhall clearly fee that Providence acts no more 
without the ufe of means when we are afflicted by difeafe, than 
when we are bleffed with health: but among the dileafes to which 
we are expofed, fome are brought on ourfelves by our own indif- 
cretions, or follies; others afflict us from caufes which are entirely 
out of our knowlege, and over which we have no power. If, 
therefore, we are to contemplate either of thefe kinds as a punifh- 
ment, to which it is our duty to fubmit without attempting to re- 
move the evil, it ought certainly to be the fir, and not the Jaf 
kind, in which we are merely pafive. The imall-pox obvioufly 
belongs to the laft,—to which we are fo conftantly expofed without 
any indifcretions of our own. If it be our duty, in the firft kind 
of difeafes, to ufe remedies calculated to remove the danger, and 
to reltore health, it muft itill be more obligatory on us to employ 
every preventive method againft an evil which we cannot refift in 
any other way; and in every cafe where the means are not prefcribed 
to us by particular revelation, we are to confider that line of con- 
duct as a duty, which rea/on and experience prefcribe to us,’ 

The above extract will fufficiently manifeft the train of rea- 
foning, which this able advocate for the caufe of humanity 
purfues. We are happy to be informed, that his difcourfe 
w2s not only received with warm approbation, but that it has 
already been the inftrument of removing the prejudices, and 
probably of faving the lives, of feveral, whofe religious prin- 
ciples had prevented their fubmitting to the operation. 

The fable at the end anfwers the purpofe of a lively epilogue 
to a ferious drama. ‘The idea, on which it turns, is, that the 
inhabitants of a certain ifland in the moon, though they were 
frequently expofed to dangerous inundations, could not be in- 
duced to fave theméelves in a boat difcovered by an artift: but 
{ubmitted themfelves to be drowned, rather than truft to a veflel 
that might overfet in their pailage to the main land, 


Cop. 





Art. X. Tabellarifche Uberficht, &e. 1.e. 4 Tabulary View of 
Fofil Bodies, &c. By D. L. G. Karsten. Folio. pp. 35. 


Berlin. 1791. 
T# tables of this work confift of fix columns. Under the 
head of the firft are contained the c/affes ; of the fecond, 
the genera; of the third, the /pecies ; of the fourth, the varie- 
ties; of the fifth, the references to the works in which the fof- 


ils are defcrjbed by their external characters, and the names of 
the 
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the authors who have arranged them ; of the fixth, the compoj. 
tion, as far as known, of the fpecies. 

The clafles are four in number ; viz. carths and /lones,—falts, 
~—-in flammable bodies,—metals. The f{pecies of thefe four clafles 
amount to one hundred and eighty-five; viz. eighty-one earths 
and ftones, eight falts, ten inflammadles, and eighty-fix metallic 
bodies. The genera of the firtt clafs are the following: (a) The 
Zirkon kind, of which there is but one {pegies, and which 
contains the new earth difcovered by Klaproth, who is quoted 
accordingly.——(b) Vhe fint kind, which comprchends the pre. 
cious ftones, quartz, &c. in ai] twenty-eight fpecies ; molt of 
which are compofed of filiceous earth, clay, and calcareous 
earth ; and fome of them contain iron; one of them, nickel, 
viz. the chryfopras ; another, barytes, viz. the krexz/fein, or 
top ftone.—(c) The clay genus; to which are referred pure 
clay (compoled of clay, aérial acid, and a little calcareous 
earth); the opal; the diamond-fpar, compofed of a peculiar 
earth and clay, &c, ; in all twenty-feven fpecies.—(a) The 
tale genus, to which belong eleven fpecies ; fome of them con- 
tain only 725 of magnefia alba.—(e) The genus, calcareous 
earth, to which are referred lime combined with phofphoric acid, 
as the apatit of Werner; with acid of borax, as the twenty-fix 
fided fpar of Weftrumb ; as well as with acid of vitriol, of 
fluor, and aérial acid. To this head belong thirteen fpecies.— 
(f) The heavy earths ; under which genus we find the /itherit, 
fo called, no doubt, from Dr. Withering, the firft perfon who 
difcovered the aérated barytes ; and the ponderous /par, of which 
here are eight varieties ; one of them is the Bolognian ftone. 

The genera of the fecond clafs, /alts, are, (a) vitriolic 
falts; (5) nitrous; (¢) muriatic; (d) alkaline; in all but 
eight fpecies. 

The third clafs, ixfammables, includes but three genera; 
(a) bitumens, the fpecies of which are eight, viz. naptha; 
petroleum ; Barbadoes tar ; common coal; coal-blend ; bitu- 
minous wood ; amber; honey-ftone.—(b) Plumbago.— (c) Sul- 
phur. The compofition of {ulphur is ttated to be vitriolic acid 
and phlogifton!! and from this we conclude that M. Kar- 
STEN is not a chemift of yefterday ; for every one acquainted 
with modern difcoveries, both phlogiftians and anti-phlogif- 
tians, ‘knows that fulphur contains no vitriolic acid ; it only 
forms this acid by uniting to vital air, which is its principal 
conftituent part. Farther, M. KarsTen does not mention 
an Hungarian foffil oil analyfed a few years ago, and found to 
contain the acid of borax ; which betrays his inattention to re- 
cent difcoveries. He may not yet be acquainted with the new 
earth difcovered by Mr. Wedgwood. 
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The fourth clafs, metals, comprebends the fourteen well- 
known genera, befides three others, not generally admitted to 
be metals, or but lately difcovered. Thefe are, molybdena, 
not yet fatisfactorily fhewn to be a metal ;—/cheele, a metal 
defcribed to have been produced from /apis ponderofus and wolf- 
ram, by the Spanifh chemitts Mefirs. Zohn and Fauf? de Luyart, 
but by no other chemifts who have repeated their procefs ;— 
uranium, a new metal found lately by Klaproth in pechblende, 
and calx of uranium. ‘The fpecies of metallic fubftances are 
of courfe eighty-fix. 

The principal works here cited are, Werner’s Tranflation 
ef Cronftadt, Lempe’s Magazine, the Miner’s Journal, the 
Mufeum Lefkeanum, the Helvetian Magazine, and the Berlin 
Tranfactions. The chief writers, on whofe authority thefe 
Tables are arranged, are Werner, Klaproth, Karfien, Kirwan, 
Bergman, Hoffman, Meyer, and Heyer. 

This is the moft fimple, clear, and complete arrangement 
which we have yet feen; and if we thought the number of 
Englifh readers would defray the expence of a tranflation, we 


would recommend fuch a work, on account of its utility.  —_ 





Art. XI. Travels through Cyprus, Syria, and Paleftine: By the Abbé 
Mariti. Vol. lil. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Rovinfons. 1792. 


I* the Appendix to the fifth volume of our New Series, we 

gave an account of the firft and fecond volumes of this en- 
tertaining work, from the French tranflation; and in our 
Number for January laft, we were led to take farther notice of 
the Abbé Marirt1’s Travels, by the appearance of an Englifh 
tranflation of thofe two volumes from the original Italian, pub- 
lifhed by Meffrs. Robinfons; to. whom our countrymen are 
farther obliged for a tranflation of the third volume, which is 
the fubject of the prefent article. 

As we have already given two articles on this fubjet, there 
is little occafion for us to enlarge in our account of the volume 
now before us: but a fhort paflage or two may be extracted, 
for the entertainment of our readers. 

In the prefent volume, the ingenious Abbé continues his de- 
fcription of the remarkable places in the neighbourhood of Beth- 
lehem; which he interfperfes with fome brief notices in the 
botanical branch. The following is part of his account of the 
cypre/s, mentioned in the Song of Solomon, and concerning 
which many different accounts have been given. 

This plant, he obferves, rifes to the height of the pome- 
granate tree *, Its external colour, he fays, both at the thickeft 





* About twenty feet. 
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part of the trunk, and on the branches, is a mixture of white, 
green, and purple; the interior part of it is yellowifh. The 
leaves, which never drop in winter, are fhaped like thofe of 
the myrtle, but are fmaller *, much thinner, and not fo green, 
If boiled in water, they communicate to it a beautiful orange 
colour; and with this liquor the Eaftern ladies dye their nails, 
the palms of their hands, and likewife their hair. 

The flowers proceed from the ends of the branches, which 
are exceedingly flender. Before they blow, they appear like 
fo many red and green balls, f{carcely fo large as the head of a 
pin. They all burft forth nearly at the fame time, and han 
in moft beautiful clufters; which may, fays the Abbé, be com. 
pared to large bunches of grapes turned upfide down. The 
{mall flowers which compofe thefe bunches are fhaped like a 
rofe ; and the leaves, which are placed one over the other, are 
crifpated, and of a whitifh colour, a little fhaded with yellow, 
like ivory which begins to turn old.—We omit the botanical 
detail of the calyx, the petals, the cap/ula, &c. and proceed to 
inform our readers, that this rare tree begins to flower in Au- 
guft ; that the branches, in fucceffion, produce their blofloms 
till the end of Autumn; that the length of a prime branch of 
thefe flowers is about fix inches, and the circumference, in the 
largeft part, above nine inches. 

In the ifland of Cyprus, the author obferved that thefe 
odoriferous and beautiful trees, while young, were kept in 
vafes: but that when they became large, they were tranf- 
planted into the ground. Though the regions of the Eatt 
are their natural foil, yet they require particular care. In the 
Summer they delight in the fhade, but in Winter they muft 
be expofed to the fun; and, in all feafons, they require fre- 
quent watering. 

The cyprets is greatly efteemed by the Greeks, the Turks, 
and the Arabs. To Europeans, the {mell of them, which 
greatly refembles that of mufk, is rather too ftrong, till they 
have accuftomed themfelves to thofe powerful odours in which 
the people of the Eaft delight. 

Profper Alpinus, the Abbé obferves, has given a good figure 
of the cyprefs tree, very like thofe which he has feen; except 
that the leaves are too fmall, and much narrower than they 
ought to be. 

Diofcorides, he remarks, after defcribing the cyprefs, fays, 
that the beft fort grows in Afcalon of Judea, and in Canopus 
of Egypt. Pliny, likewife, mentions that of Cyprus, as being 
celebrated for the fweetnefs of its fcent. : 





* Should not our author have told us to which of the fpecies of 
myrtle he here alludes ;—whether the droad or the narrow leaved ? 
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Some writers, our author obferves, confound this tree with 
the digufirum: but he fhews, after an elaborate comparifon, 
that this is a miftake; though there is a general refemblance in 


feveral refpects. 
Of the mandrake, or mandragora, the Abbe Marirr gives 


the following account: 

In the neighbourhood of jerufalem, he fays, he met with 
many of thefe plants. The greater part of thofe which he faw 
were covered with ripe fruit, of the fize and colour of a {mall 
red apple, exceedingly ruddy, and of a moft agreeable odour. 
¢ One of our Arabs,’ fays he, * thought to pay us a particular 
compliment, by collecting feveral of thefe fruit, that we might 
eat them: but we Europeans did not accept his favour, as we 
apprehended that they might have fome narcotic quality, pre- 
judicial to health.? The Arab, however, devoured them with 
_ particular pleafure.—-Our travellers were informed that thefe 

people are remarkably fond of them *, becaufe they find their 
fpirits elevate] after eating them; they alfo imagine that this 
food a&ts as a “timulus, of the amorous kind: but, adds our 
author, ¢ [ have often obferved, that their joy was fucceeded by 
a deep melancholy.’ 

This plant, the Abbé informs us, is known alfo in Tufcany, 
and particularly in the Alps of the Piftoia. Lt grows in a low 
form, like lettuce, to which its leaves have a refemblance, 
except that they are of a dark green colour. ‘The flowers are 
purple, and the root is generally forked. He adds, that in all 
his travels he never faw this plant bearing fruit, except in the 
neighbourhood of the village of St. John, near Jerutalem. In 
Cyprus, where it abounds, he has, in every year, feen it in 
flower, but never with fruit. 

The greateft part of this volume is filled with a regular 
connected hiftory of Jerufalem, and of the various revolutions 
which it has undergone, from its foundation to its conquett 
by the Crufaders, and thence, to the death of Baldwin, the 
third Latin king of that city and its dependencies. ‘This 
long detail, though fraught with much ufeiul information, has 
drawn on the author the cenfure of fome critics, who have 
charged him with having, in this inftance, practifed the arts of 
authorfbip, in order to {well out and make the moft of whatever 
materials he could procure, that bore any relation to the main 
fubje&t of his narrative. Be this as it may, we are by no 
means fo much diflatisfied with his hiftorical colle&tions, as we 
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* This plant is generally fuppofed to be the dudaim of Rachel, 
fee Gen. xxx. 14. Hence we may infer the antiquity of the popu- 


lar notion of its virtues. The ancients called the fruit we apple: 
are 
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are with his tedious accounts of departed monks, and faints, and 
ruined monatteries ; though, as a good Catholic, thefe may, 
to him, have been very interefting topics: but. we think him 
ftill more culpable for fo gravely prefenting to us, a$ an un- 
queftionable fact, the miraculous ftory of the fupernatural de- 
feat of Julian’s attempt to rebuild the temple of Jerufalem, 
Had our traveller been as converfant with the writings of our 
moft eminent Proteftant divines, critics, and commentators, 
as he is with the legends of the Romifh faints, he would have 
been rather difpofed to fmile, as we have often done, when 
perufing that extravagant, monkifh tale ; notwithftanding the 
reverence due to the authority of St. Gregory Nazianzen, and 
St. Chryfoftom, and the reft of the venerable names which 
he cites, in fupport of this exploded piece of fuperflitious won- 
derment. 

With refpeét to the Engiifh tranflation of this volume, we 
obferve in it no remarkable inftance of infidelity to the origi- 
nal: but we would juft hint fome attention to p. 98. where 
the author, defcribing the mountains of Engaddi, (as here fpelt,) 
introduces the circumftance of King Saul’s purfuit of David in 
thofe mountains. It is related, Sam, i. ch. 24. that David 
had here an opportunity of deftroying the king, had he been fo 
difpofed, in a cave, into which Saul had retired, not knowing 
that David was already concealed there, with a band of his 
followers: but ‘‘ the man after God’s own heart” contented 
himfelf with only cutting off the fkirt of Saul’s robe. On 
quitting the cave, the King was followed by David, who 
fhewed him the fkirt, to prove that the life of his royal enemy 
had been in his power, but that he had generoufly refufed to 
take it. This incident, and its falutary confequences, are 
beautifully related by the facred hiftorian : but, from the man- 
ner in which it is recited in the work before us, the reader 
might imagine that Saul had cut off the robe of David; for he 
fays, * A cave is ftill fhewn, faid to be that into which Saul 
having entered, found * David concealed; and though he had 
his enemy in his power, he was contented with only cutting 
off the fkirt of his robe.” This inaccuracy may be eafily cor- 
rected, when the book comes {as no doubt it will,) to a fe- 
cond edition. 

We now take leave of this entertaining work, with due ac- 
knowlegments to its ingenious author, for the pleafure which 
we have found in perufing it. Cr. 





* It does not appear, from the facred narrative, that Saul knew 
any thing of David being in the cave, till, having left it, the Jat- 
ter followed him, and ‘ cried after him,’ &c. 
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Art. XII. Gonzavo de Cordoue,-&ce i.e. Gonzalvo of Cordova, 
or the Conqueft of Granada. By M. Frorian, Member of the 
French Academy. 8vo. 2 Vols. About 360 Pages in each. 
Paris. 1791. 

prosaic poetry is univerfally condemned: but poetical profe 

has its admirers, efpecially among the French ; and, though 
we are by no means partial to this {pecies of compofition, the 
fuccefs with which it was cultivated by the excellent Fenelon, 
will in fome meafure apologize for the more humble attempts 
of later writers. Among thefe, M. FLorian is one of the 
moft refpectable ; encouraged by the literary reputation which 
he fo juftly acquired by his Numa *, he ventures once more to 
woo the Epic Mufe, who yields to his ardent folicitations: but 
fhe is either too proud, or too indolent, to take the pains of 
improving her beauty by the ornaments of veriification, which 
are generally deemed fo neceflary to her appearing with ad- 
vantage. 

Before we enter on this work, it is proper to take notice of 
the Hiftorical View of the Moors in Spain prefixed to it, and 
which takes up the greateft part of the firft volume. It deferves 
praife as a concife and interefting account of the revolutions of 
their empire; it is compofed in. a lively elegant fty!e; and it 
tends to render their national character and manners familiar 
to the reader. In generofity and bravery, the Moors were by 
no means inferior to the Spaniards; and, when we recollect 
the cruelty and bigotry of their inhuman conquerors,’ we can~ 
not help regretting the much-abufed triumph of the crofs over 
the crefcent. Had they been blefled with a good government, 
they might have long maintained their power, and have de- 
rided the vain pretences of Chriftian potentates to extirpate 
them as infidels: but defpotifm, that worft fcourge of man- 
kind, which erected its throne wherever Mohammed planted his 
ftandard, degraded and divided them. Im fpite of thefe difad- 
vantages, they were by far the moft cultivated and enlightened 
people of the times in which they flourifhed. 

. While the dynafty of the Abbafides reigned in the Eaft, and 
rendered their domifions the feat of learning and {cience, the 
princes of the houfe of Ommiah governed the kingdom of Cor- 
dova, and were not inferior to their rivals, either in the en- 
couragement which they afforded to literature and philofophy, 
or in the opulence and {plendour that they difplayed. Abdera- 
man, who founded the weftern Caliphat, was the only des 
fcendant of Ommiah that efcaped the cruel maflacre of this 
tribe, by the perfidious Abdallah. He appears to have been an 
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excellent prince, and was honoured with the title of the Fu/t, 
to which he had a much better claim than the fplendid but ca- 
pricious Haroun al Rafchild. He eftablifhed fchools for the 
ftudy of mathematics, aftronomy, medicine, and philofophy, 
and was himfelf celebrated as an orator and poet. To him the 
city was indebted for its firft embellifhments, and, among 
thefe, for the grand mofque, the remains of which are fo 
greatly admired by travellers. 

Notwithftanding the many civil diflentions and infurreétions 
fomented by rivals, claimants of a throne, to which the fuc~ 
ceflion was not regulated with fufficient precifion, and the 
frequent wars, which the Moors were obliged to carry on againtt 
the Spaniards, yet the kingdom of Cordova flourifhed for 
nearly three centuries ; and the character of feveral of its princes 
would have reflected honour on the annals of any monarchy, 
Among thefe, Abderaman III. was one of the moft confpi- 
cuous. He enriched himfelf and his fubjeéts by promoting 
commerce, and embellifhed his kingdom by protecting {cience 
and encouraging the arts. The deicriptions of the palaces that 
he built, of the gardens that he made, and of the magnificence 
that he difplayed, in his court, refemble the fictions of Eattern 
tales. The Arabian poets, phyficians, and philofophers, were 
at that time fo celebrated, that notwithftanding the hatred 
which the Spaniards bore to the Mohammedans, Alphon{o the 
Great, King of Leon, committed the education of his fon 
Ordogno to the care of two Moorifh preceptors; and one of 
his fucceflors, Sancho the Fat, repaired to the court of Ab- 
deraman, where he was cured of a dropfy, which the Spanifh 
phyficians had pronounced incurable. On the death of this 
Caliph, a paper was found in his cabinet with the following 
confeffion, written with his own hand: ‘* During fifty years 
have | been Caliph. Riches, honours, and pleafures, have been 
mine; I have tried and exhaufted every fource of enjoyment. 
Rival monarchs have eftcemed, feared, and envied me. What- 
ever man can defire, heaven has conferred on me. I have num- 
bered the days of this long period of apparent felicity, in which 
[ have really fele myfelf happy; they amount to fourteen. 
Mortals, learn, hence, juftly to appreciate greatnefs, the world, 
and life!” 

His fon and fucceflor, Hakkam, is reprefented as a monarch 
of a moft amiable character, An ingenious device, by which 
a cadi, or judge, contrived to make this prince fenfible of an 
act of injuftice which had been committed by his fervants, fo 
much refembles the conduct of fome of the Jewifh prophets, 
that we cannot forbear. taking notice of it. A poor woman 
poflefled a field adjacent to the gardens of the Caliph; who, 
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wifhing to build a pavilion on it, offered to purchafe it of her: 
wut no confideration could perfuade her to feil what fhe had in- 
herited from her anceftors. Whether the prince was informed 
of her refufal, is uncertain; his minifters, however, feized on 
the field, and the building was erected. The injured party 
complained to a cadi, whofe name was Bechir; who, con- 
vinced of the juftice of ner caufe, promifed to ferve her to the 
utmoft of his power. One day, when the caliph was amufing 
himfelf in this field, Bechir approached him, mounted on his 
afs, with an empty fack in his hands. Sovereign of the Faith- 
ful! faid he, | am come to beg that thou wilt permit me to fill 
my fack with the earth on which thou treadeit. Hakkam con- 
fented ; and the cadi, having filled the fack, entreated him to 
complete his kindnefs by aflitting to load the afs with it. The 
monarch laughed at the ftrange requeft, and with great good 
nature attempted to lift it, but foon let it fall, complaining 
of its enormous weight. It is, however, faid Bechir, with 
reat folemnity, only a fmall part of that ground which 
thou haft wrefted from one of thy fubjects; how then wilt 
thou bear the weight of the whole field, when thou {fhalt ap- 
pear before the great judge, laden with this iniquity? Hakkam, 
{truck with the force of this admonition, embraced the cadi, 
thanked him for his reproof, and not only reftored the field to 
it’s owner, but gave her the building which he had erected, with 
all the wealth that it contained. 

In that fpirit of romantic honour and generofity, with which 
the inftitutions of chivalry infpired the heroes of thofe ages, the 
Moors were not at all inferior to the Chriftians. When Jacob, 
King of Morocco, arrived at Zahra with an army, in order to 
affift Alphonfo the Wife in the recovery of his dominions from 
his rebellious and unnatural fon, who had ufurped his throne, 
the Caftilian wanted to cede the place of honour to his pro- 
tector. That place, faid the generous African, belongs to 
you as long as you are unfortunate. I come to avenge the 
common caufe of parents. I come to affift you in punifhing 
an ungrateful wretch, who, though indebted to you for life, 
would rob you of your crown, When I have performed this 
duty, when you are once more profperous and powerful, I will 
difpute every thing with you. 

in reading the hiftory of defpotic monarchs, we meet with 
ftriking inftances of the uncertainty of human greatnefs, and 
furvey the moft unexpected and fudden tranfitions from the 
palace to the dungeon, and from the prifon to the throne: one 
of the moft remarkable particulars here related, is that of 
Jofeph II. King of Granada, who was deprived of his throne 
by his younger Reales Mohammed 1X, The ufurper did not 
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long furvive his crime: but, juft before his death, that he might 
fecure the kingdom to his fon, he fent one of hie officers to the 
prifon in which Jofeph was confined, with orders to behead 
him. ‘lhe mefienger found the depofed monarch playing at 
chefs, and with great concern communicated the horrid com. 
miffion with which he was charged. Jofeph received the in- 
Pi: ry without betraying the Jeaft emotion, and only de- 
red the officer to wait till the game was finifhed ; before this 
was decided, another meflenger arrived with the joyful tidings 
that the tyrant was dead, and that Jofeph was proclaimed as 
his fucceflor. His conduét, on this occafion, fhewed the 
goodnefs of his heart: he not only pardoned his enemies, but 
treated them with kindnefs and bencficence. He educated the 
fons of his inhuman brother, as if they had been his own 
children; and when his counfel!ors blamed him for this lenity, 
his anfwer was, ** fuffer me to leave my enemies without ex- 
cule for having preferred my younger brother.” 

‘The kingdom of Granada was founded in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and flourifhed till the end of the fifteenth. 
Its wealth and grandeur, the {plendour of its court, the manners 
of its inhabitants, their love of gallantry, and their tafte for 
romance, are the topics on which our author infifts; but for 
thefe we muft refer to the work; in which, information is 
happily blended with entertainment. 

The fable of Gonzalvo is what the critics call regular, and, 
on. the whole, not injudicioufly conftru&ed: a fhort view of 
its principal incidents, we think, will not be difagreeable to our 
readers. After an invocation of the Nymphs of the Guadal- 
quivir, who are entreated to celebrate the heroes that fought 
on its banks, the narrative opens with the charadters of Ferdi- 


-nand and Ifabella, and of the principal warriors of the Spanith 


army, by which Granada was befieged. Gonzalvo was then 
abfent on an embafly to Seid, King of Fez, in order to con- 
clude a peace between him and the Spaniards. ‘This bufinefs 
the perfidious African deferred from day to day, under various 
pretences; in order to detain the hero; who lamented a delay 
that prevented him from acquiring glory in the field, and whofe 
impatience to return was heightened almoft to madnefs, by 
the painful anxieties of love ; which, amid the horrors of 
flaughter, and in the very moment of vidory, had fubdued his 
heart. We are told that, juft before the fiege, Gonzalvo, 
at the head of his Caftilians, had attacked and routed a party 
of Moors who had took refuge within Granada: in the eager- 
nefs of puriuit, he rufhed into the city: the inhabitants either 
fell or fied before him, and he continued his victorious pro- 


grefs till he came to the gates of the palace. There he faw 
the 
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the beautiful Zulema, the daughter of Mulei Haflem, and 
fifter of Boabdil King of Granada. He inftantly alighted 
from his fteed to pay his homage to the charms that had fub- 
dued his heart, and to confole the princefs, who was terrified 
with the flaughter that he had made: but his enemies, recover- 
ing from their confternation, attacked him on every fide, and 
forced him to retreat; which he was fo fortunate as to do 
without receiving any dangerous wound, except that which 
Zulema had given to his peace. He is reprefented as not l+fs 
fenfible to friendfhip than to love, and his affection for the 
valiant and generous Lara is defcribed with great elegance of 
fentiment, 

Weary of the infidious delays of Seid, Gonzalvo contrives 
to throw himleif in his way as he goes to the mo{que, and, 
holding the treaty in one hand and his drawn {word in the 
other, infifis on an immediate and final anfwer. The tyrant 
fiens the treaty, but formsa plan for the aflaffination of the 
hero. Pedro, a Spanifh captive, warns him of his danger, 
difguifes him in a Moorifh habit, and efcapes with him in an 
open boat. As they approach their native coaft, a violent 
ftorm arifes, and their bark is dafhed in pieces againit a vetiel 
which, like theirs, is the {port of the tempeft. ‘Ivhey contrive 
to climb on board, where they fee a beautiful woman bound to 
the maft, and furrounded by blacks with their fwords drawn. 
It was Zulema, Gonzalvo, with his fcimetar, inftantly cuts 
the cords that held her, and maintains an unequal fight with 
the blacks: but the princefs, ordering Pedro to releafe fome 
captives confined in the hold, they come to his affliftance, and 
he kills all his enemies :—but in the moment of victory, ex- 
haufted with fatigue, and faint with lofs of blood, he falls, to 
all appearance, lifelefs, at the feet of Zulema. In this {tar ey 
he remains till the veffel arrives at Mal aga, when the princess, 
who is Jed by Pedro to believe that he is a Moorifh kni: cht, 
— him to be carried to her palace, and employs the moft 

{kilful phyficians to cure his wounds. 

In confequence of Zulema’s care and tendernefs, Gonzalvo 
recovers his ftrength, and, during his confinement, the prin- 
cefs relates the misfortunes of her family, and the calamities of 
her country. Thefe were owing to the mutual hatred of two 
powerful tribes, the Abencerrages and the Zegris; the cha- 
tacier of the former was generous and amiable; that of the 
latter, cruel and perfidious. Mulei favoured the Abencerrages: 
but, from motives of policy rather than affection, ctpouled a 
princefs of the tribe of the Zegris; the fruit of this marriage 
was Boabdil, who feemed to have inherited the fierce inhuman 


difpofition of his mother’s family. Difgufted with the un- 
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amiable character of his confort, the king( Mulei, )repudiated her, 
and became attached to Leonora, a Spanifh captive, who made 
him the father of Zulema and Almanzor, a youth of uncommon 
valour and merit. Aixa, for this was the name of the queen, 
inftigated her fon, who was fupported by the Zegris, to rebel 
againft his father: but, in order to prevent his country from 
being involved in the horrors of a civil war, which was on the 

oint of commencing, Mulei publicly furrendered his crown 
and fceptre to Boabdil, and retired from the city, with Zulema 
and Almanzor. 

Among the moft affe&ting parts of this narrative, which 
takes up the fecond, third, and fourth books, is the ftory of 
Zoraide. Boabdil becomes enamoured of this young princefs, 
who was betrothed to Abenhamet. ‘ihe tyrant fends him on 
an expedition againit the enemy, and entrufis him with the 
facred itandard, but initruéts the Zegris, who accompany him, 
to betray this ftandard into the hanes of the Chriftians. For 
the lofs of it, Abenhamet is condemned to die, and the king 
tells Zoraide that nothing, but her confenting to become his 
queen, can fave the life of her lover: fhe complies, and Aben- 
shamet is banifhed, but returns in difguife, enters the royal 

ardens, throws himfelf at her feet, and attempts to ftab him- 
felf in her prefence: the prevents him, infifts on his preferving 
his life, but commands him to retire, and never to fee her 
again. He is difcovered, feized, and put to death. Zoraide 
js condemned to be burnt alive, unlefs four champions will 
alfert her innocence, and vanquifh four of the Zegris, by whom 
fhe is accufed. In this diftrefs, fhe conveys a meilage to Gon- 
zalvo, entreating him to efpoufe her caufe. He was then de- 
tained at Fez: but his friend promifes to vindicate her honour. 
On the appointed day, Lara, Cortez, and two other Spanifh 
knights, in Turkifh arms and habits, enter the lifts: they 
conquer the Zegris, and the queen is acquitted. In the clofe 
of this epifode, we are told that Alamar, a favage Ethiopian 
chief and an ally of Boabdil, demands Zulema in marriage, 
and that her brother infifts on her accepting his hand; fhe 
contrives to efcape from Granada, under the proteétion of a 
{mall band of Numidians: but, unfortunately meeting with a 
party of Alamar’s troops, her puard are defeated, and fhe is 
carried on board the fhip in which Gonzalvo found and refcued 
her. 

In the fifth book, the fcene changes to the Spanifh camp, 
and we are entertained with a defcription of the bull-fights, 
and other amufements, in which Ifabelia employed the army, 
while it lay before the city, and was detained from engaging 
the enemy by the cautious pelicy of Ferdinand. In the midit 
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of thefe feftivals, the befiegers are attacked and defeated by the 
Moors, under the command of Almanzor and Alamar, who 
encamp on the field of battle. 

In order to revive the courage of the Spaniards, deprefied 
by this defeat, Ifabella exprefles her refolution not to leave the 
field till fhe had conquered Granada, by building a city near 
the camp, to which fhe gives the name of Santa ke. During 
thefe tranfaQions, Gonzalvo recovers, and becomes more 
enamoured of Zulema: fhe prefents him, as her deliverer, to 
her father, who arrives at her palece accompanied by three 
chiefs of the Abencerrages. One of thefe brings intelligence 
that Gonzalvo is returned from Africa, ana muft have landed 
on the Moorifh coafts of Spain; Mulei promifes his daughter’s 
hand to him who fhall conquer this formidable hero: Gon- 
zalvo propofes to accompany them in their fearch, and affures 
them that he will conduct them where they fhall find him: bur, 
before they depart, he has another interview with the princefs, 
difcovers who he is, and declares his love: fhe, in return, 
confefies that fhe is fecretly a Chriflian, afiures him that fhe 
will never be the wife of another, but that fhe will not beftow 
her hand on him while he continues to be an enemy te her 
country; and, above all, entreats him to avoid every perfonal 
combat with her brother Almanzor. He then departs with 
the three Moors, difcovers himfelf, vanquifhes them, and re- 
joins the army. 

In the feventh book, there is an affeQing epifode of Ifmael 
and Zara, whom, like the Edward and Gildippe of Taflo, not 
even the terrors of war can feparate; it is well told, but will 
be cenfured by fome, as foreign to the principal action. 

The eighth book opens with the arrival of Gonzalvo in the 
Spanifh camp, on the news of which the Moors are ftruck 
with a panic, attempt to abandon the camp, and retire within 
the city, but are prevented by Almanzor, who fends a chal- 
lenge to Gonzalvo, Ifabella engages him to accept the de- 
fiance; and being unable to decline the combat, his heart is 
torn by the painful confliét of love and honour. In this anxi- 
ous fituation, he is told that a troubadour defires to fpeak 
with him; this proves to be one of Zulema’s damfels in dif- 
guife, who informs him, that her miftrefs waits for him ina 
foreft near the camp, and conduéts him to her. The princefs 
reproaches him for accepting Almanzor’s defiance, and endea- 
vours to diffuade him from the combat: but, finding her argu- 
ments and entreaties ineffectual, fhe declares that fhe will never 
fee him again. In his return, he lofes his way in the foreft, 
and is attacked by a party of Africans, whom he vanquifhes, 


but is detained by this adventure beyond the hour appointed by 
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Almanzor. Lara, impatient at the abfence of his friend, puts 
on the armour of Gonzalvo, engages with the Moorifh prince, 
and kills him. Gonzalvo arrives, a battle enfues, in which 
he faves the life of Mulei, and favours his retreat with the 
corpfe of his fon: the Mooys are defeated and driven into 
Granada. 

In the ninth bogpk, Gonzalvo, in defpair, relates his diftrefs 
to Ifabella; who, at his requeft, grants the Moors a fhort 
truce, during which, difguifed as a herald, he enters the 
city, obtains an interview with Zulema, and convinces her 
that he is guiltlefs of her brother’s death. He is recognized 
by the Moors, imprifoned, and condemned to be facrificed on 
the tomb of Almanzor, which is without the city. Zulema 
vifits him in his dungeon, and promifes either to procure his 
releafe, or to fhare a bowl! of poifon with him. Their con- 
verfation is interrupted by the ferocious Alamar, who claims 
the privilege of putting him to death: but while conveying 
him to the fatal fpot, he is fummoned to defend the walls of 
the city which are aflaulted by the Spaniards, who are with dif- 
ficulty repulfed, and driven back to Santa Fe. 

Surprized at the abfence, and anxious for the fafety, of his 
friend, — Lara, though yet weak from his wounds, leaves the 
camp in fearch of him, and arrives at a cottage in the neigh- 
bourjng foreft, where he finds the unhappy Zoraide: .a fhep- 
herd acquaints them with the fate that awaits Gonzalvo. 
Lara haftens to the tomb, where he fees the hero bound, and 
hears Mulei commanding the executioner to ftrike the fatal 
blow: he afferts his friend’s innocence, and infifts on fuffering 
in his ftead, as the author of Almanzor’s death, Mulei, 
ftruck with their generous affection for each other, and con- 
{cious that one of them had faved his life, fpares them both. 
They return to the camp, and Gonzalvo is fent to reduce the 
city of Carthama, in which he fucceeds. On his return, he 
receives a letter from Zulema, acquainting him that Boabdil is 
determined to force her to give her hand to Alamar, and that he 
has thrown her father into prifon, for oppofing his violence, 
Diftraed with this intelligence, Gonzalvo infifts on Granada’s 
being ftormed ; to which Ferdinand confents, and gives him 
the command. After a long and obftinate fight, he gains the 
ramparts, and there plants the ftandard of Caftile: Alamar en- 
gages him, and is flain. ‘The conqueror haftens to the prifon, 
ano Mulei, and is afterward united to his beloved Zu- 
ema 

From this fketch, the reader will perceive, that the ftory is 
full of incident, and that the attention, without being too 
much diverted from the principal fubject, is not fuffered to 
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Janguifh for want of a variety of adventures: thefe, though in 
general not abfolutely new to perfons who are converfant with 
romance, are interefting and affecting: but we cannot help 
obferving, that probability is rather violated in fome of the ac-~ 
tions of the hero, and particularly in the adventure in which 
he firft beholds Zulema. We will readily allow a knight of 
romance to do more than twelve men of thefe degenerate days: 
but that a fingle warrior fhould enter an enemy’s city, which 
is reprefented as fortified and garrifoned, kill a number of the 
inhabitants, have Jeifure to difmount and addrefs his miftrefs, 
and, after all, retire fafely from the town, furpafles the ut- 
moft licence of poetic fiction. We wonder that the author has 
not made ufe of that machinery, which the fuperftitious notions 
of the fitteenth century gave him fo fair an gpportunity of in- 
troducing. He might indced have offended thofe cold faftidious 
critics, who, while they profefs to admire the boldeft fables of the 
Grecian mythology, pretend to be fhocked at the more fublime, 
and, in themfelves, not more improbable prodigies of the 
Gothic: but, by a judicious introduction of them, he would 
have greatly embellifhed his work, without violating proba- 
bility fo much as he has fometimes done, by afcribing that to 
mere human agency, which exceeds human power. 

M. Fiorian’s ftyle is more elegant and pleafing than 
fublime, yrather narrative than defcriptive; it does not indeed 
abound with poetical ornaments, but neither does it often de- 
generate into bombaft. Asa {pecimen, we fhall tranflate his 
defcription of a bull-fight, becaufe it is a fubject in which we 
may expect more originality, than in the incidents of battles 
and fingle combats, which have fo often been the theme of the 
Epic Mule. 

« In the centre of the camp, is a vaft circus furrounded with rows 
of feats rifing one above the other; thither the Caftilian queen, 
{killed in the happy art of gaining the hearts of her fubjeéts by 
providing pleafures for them, often invited her warriors to the fa- 
vourite amufement of the Spaniards. ‘There the youthful chiefs, 
laying afide their coats of mail, and clad in filken vefts, armed only 
with lances, and mounted on the fleeteit courfers, attack and van- 
quifh the moft favage bulls. The foldiers on foot, ftill more lightly 
armed, with their hair bound up in nets, hold in one hand a purple 
veil, and, in the other, fharp lances. ‘The alcade proclaims the 
laws of the fight, that no combatant fhall be afiilted, and that they 
fha!l be allowed no other arms than the lance for the attack, and 
the purple veil for defence. The monarchs, furrounded by their 
court, prefide at thefe {anguinary amufements ; and the whole army, 
feated in the vaft amphitheatre, teftify, by loud fhouts of joy and the 
moft violent expreffions of applaufe, their exceflive fondnefs for thefe 
ancient combats. 
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« The fignal is given, the barrier opens, the bull rufhes into the 
midft of the circus: but, on feeing the fpectators, on hearing their 
thouts, accompanied with the found of thoufands of trumpets, he 
stops aftonihed and difmayed; his noftrils fmoke; with glowin 
eyes he looks around the amphitheatre: he feems fufpended be- 
tween amazement and fury. He fuddenly attacks a knight, who 
wounds him and gallops at ful] {peed to the other end of the circus: 
the bull, enraged, clolely purfues, tears up the ground with fury, 
and rufhes on the fplendid veil, which one of the foot foldiers holds 
out before him. ‘The agile Spaniard in one inftant eludes his force, 
fofpends the light vei! on his horns, and launches a fharp dart, which 
makes him bleed anew. Soon after, pierced by all their lances, 
and by the penetrating darts, the barbed points of which re- 
main in the wound, the animal bounds over the plain, utters the 
moft dreadful bellowings, runs furioufly round the circus, fhakes 
the innumerable darts that ftand thick in his broad neck, {catters 
around him a cloud of fand and pebbles mixed with fhreds of purple 
ftained with blood and foam, ull at length he falls exhaufted by 
violence, rage, and anguifh. 

‘In one of thefe combats, the rafh Cortez narrowly efcaped 
lofing a life deftined to great exploits. Ardent to fignalize himfelf 
before the beautiful Mendoza, who had long poffeffed his heart, 
Cortez, mounted on an Andalofian fteed, wounded a furious bull, 
and fled. Notwithftanding the danger that threatened him, the 
young lover keeps his eyes fixed on the beauty that ever engroffed 
his thoughts, and fees an orange blofiom, that had adorned her 
bofom, fall into the area. Cortez {prings from his courfer, runs 
and ftoops to pick it up; the bull rufhes onward, and aims at the 
imprudent youth. Mendoza’s cries warn him of his danger. Car- 
tez, without letting go the flower, direéts his lance with a fteady 
eye, at the fhoulder of the animal, who inftantly falls dead on 
the fand. 

‘ The foldiers all join in fhouts of applaufe: Ifabella offers to 
crown him as victor: but Cortez declines the wreath, and fhews 
the valued flower, which had nearly coft him his life. He beftows 
innumerable kiffes on it, preffes it to his heart, breaks his lance, 
and leaves the circus.’ 

The ftory of Gonzalvo, of which we have juft given an 
abftract, is well fuited to form the bafis of an epic poem, but 
we cannot give this title to the work before us; which not 
only wants the recommendation of verfe, and the advantages 
of machinery, but is alfo deficient in the poetical ornaments 
of defcription and fimile; for, though both of thefe are fome- 
times attempted, the former are generally cold and unanimated, 
the latter trite and common. As an hiftorical romance, how- 
ever, we are ready to acknowlege its merit, and to confefs 


that it has given us great pleafure in the perufal, 
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Art. XIII. Verbandeling over het Zien. i.e. An Effay on Vifion, 
by George Adams, tranflated, with Annotations, By H. Ag- 
Je, A.L.M. and Philof. Do&. 8vo. pp. 174. Amiterdam. 

A’ this work is well known in England, and has been 

noticed in our Review *, we fhould not have mentioned the 

tranflation, were not M. AENE#’s notes worthy of our atten- 
tion. In thefe, he has not only corrected the inaccuracies of 
expreffion that had efcaped the author, but has alfo added 
feveral obfervations and illuftrations, which confiderably en- 
hance the value of the eflay. Among thefe we were particu- 
larly pleafed with his remarks on our feeing objects ered, 
though the images imprefled on the retina are inverted. Dr, 
Reid, whom Mr. Adams has quoted, gives it as his opinion, 
that, were the reprefentation in the eye erect, the objects them- 
felves would appear inverted: but M. AENE A, by a number 
of appofite and familiar inftances, fhews, that the pofition of 
the images on the retina, with relation to the upper or lower 
parts of the eye, has no influence in determining the apparent 
pofition of external objects. ‘The term inverted is merely re- 
Jative, and implies comparifon: but, though the picture on the 
retina may be faid to be inverted with re{pect to the objects 
perceived, yet as all the parts of this pilure are in the fame 
direction with refpeét to each other, and alfo with refpect to 
the reprefentation of thofe parts of our own bodies which fa’. 
within the field of the eye, it will follow that we fhall perce: ve 
other objects in the fame direction in which we perceive our- 
felves; whence they will appear, not inverted, but ere. “ihe 
object, feen through an aftronomical telefcope, appears in- 
verted; not becaufe the picture on the retina is erect, but only 
becaufe it is in a direction contrary to that of the objects per- 
ceived by the naked eye. Any change in the pofition of the 
picture, with refpeét to the eye itfelf, produces no alteration in 
the apparent pofition of the objects perceived: if we lie down 
on one fide, the reprefentation on the retina is not in the fame 
direction as when we ftand or fit upright, but the apparent 
pofition of the objects around us remains unaltered: if we ttoop 
and look at objects behind us, from between our legs, the pice 
ture on the optic nerve is the reverfe of what it was before, 
and is erect with relation to the eye itfelf: but the objects do 
not appear inverted; yet if, in this pofition, we look at an 
object through an aftronomical telefcope, we fhall fee it in an 
inverfe direction, though the pofition of the image, by means 
of which it is perceived, be inverted with refpect to the points 
of the retina on which it is impreffed, 





* See New Series, vol. 1. p. 324. 
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M. AENeEz has alfo added fome obfervations on fingle vifion, 
and on the exertion of the mind in the perception of objets ; 
which fhew him to be well acquainted with the fubjeét, and to 
have been not lefs attentive to pfychological than to phyfical 


phenomena. Cow, 





Art. XIV. De Mederne Helicon, i.e. ‘The Modern Helicon, a 
Vifon. By Arenp FoxkKe Stmon’s Son. 8v0. pp.70. Am- 
fterdam. 1792. 

a gentleman has more wit in his fleep than many writers 

can boaft who profefs to be broad awake. He dreams, that 
having taken his pafiage in the good fhip Imagination, he is fet on 
fhore at the foot of Parnaflus, which Apollo, in compfiion to 
the feeble powers of modern Bards, has diminifhed to a mere 
hillock. Here he finds the god of verfe reduced ‘o the ftation 
of a fhopkeeper, who has opened a warchoufe af poetical ma- 
chinery and furniture ready made, both for fale, and for hire, 

The review of the ftock in trade, which Apollo explains to 

him, affords him a fair opportunity of expofing to ridicule the 

falfe tafte of fome of his countrymen. In many of his ftric- 
tures, he difplays a confiderable degree of humour as well as 
judgment; and they might juftly be applied to fome of our own 
poets, who are apt to miftake finery for beauty, and bombaft 
for fublimity. @) o 
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Art. XV. Berichten Van Naples en Sicilio; i.e. Memoirs relative 
to Naples and Sicily, colledted during a Journey in the Years 
1785 and 1786. Fy F. Munter, Profeffor of Divinity at 
Copenhagen. ‘Tranflated from the German. 8vo. pp. 240. 
Haarlem, 1791. 


ry usne is perhaps no country that affords a greater variety 
of interefting information than Italy : though every part 

of it has been often defcribed, yet new accounts are read with 
a curiofity which, if the traveller be a man of tafte and judg- 
ment, will not be entirely difappointed ; and it is but juftice 
to acknowlege that the learned author of the work before us is, 
in thefe refpects, well qualified both to inftruét and to enter- 
tain. ‘The object of his travels was to examine the mott cele- 
brated libraries, in order to colle&t, from ancient manufcripts, 
fuch particulars as might tend to the elucidation of hiftory, 
civil and ecclefiaftical. He is, however, far from being the 
mere antiquarian ; nor did he fuffer his literary purfuits to pre- 
vent him from clofely obferving the charaéter, manners, and 
government, of the country which he vifited. He feems to 
have neglected no opportunity of inquiry concerning thefe in- 
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terefting particulars ; and in the difcuffion of them he difplays 
an amiable candour and liberality of mind. ‘Ihe conneétions, 
which he formed at Naples, were highly advantageous for ac~ 
quiring this kind of information ; for, belide having accefs to 
the principal ecclefiaftics, to-whom the object of his journey 
naturally introduced him, he was fo fortunate as to torm an 
intimate acquaintance with the late Chevalier Filangiéri*, 
author of the Sctenza della Legiflatione, and to be well received 
by other perfons eminent for their learning and abilities. 

In his review of thofe authors who have written concerning 
Naples and Sicily, the Profeflor mentions our countryman, 
Mr. Brydone, as remarkable rather for elegance of ftyle, than 
for accuracy of informationt. This gentleman’s exquifite de- 
fcription Gf the view from the fummit of mount Etna, at fun- 
rife, is well known to almoft every reader of talte: but M. 
MuntTeErR was aflured, by the late Prince of Bifcaris, that all this 
fine picture was the mere work of imagination, and that Mr. 
Brydone never was farther than about half way up the moun- 
tain. He alfo cenfures this traveller for his indifcretion with 
regard to the Canon Recupero; obferving that the publication 
of an unguarded expreffion, concerning the authority of Mofes; 
delivered in the unfufpeéting confidence of converfation, proved 
the occafion of much uneafinefs to this worthy ecclefiaftic. 
Travellers ought to be very attentive to the circumftances 
of thofe from whom they receive information. We have 
known more than one inftance in which a want of prudence in 
this refpect has been produétive of difagreeable confequences. 
We are naturally delighted to find freedom of opinion in a 
perfon, from whofe profeffion and fituation we had not expected 
it; and we publifh it as a recommendation of his charaéter, 
without reflecting how much it may injure him with thofe on 
whom he is more immediately dependent, and whofe notions 
are more contracted, 

The firft of thefe memoirs relates to the city of Naples, and 
is a collection of the moft remarkable obfervations which the 
Profeflor had noted in his journal, during his refidence there, 
The Neapolitans, he tells us, are not fo bad a people as they 
have often been reprefented; they feem indeed to be violent in 
their refentments, but their fury, though very noify, evapo- 
rates in words ; they are not deliberately vindictive, and mur- 
ders are much lefs frequent there than in Rome,and other parts 
of Italy. Public juftice is very badly adminiftered, and punifh- 
ment in general eafily evaded ; fo that the people are reftrained 





* See New Series, vol. vi, p. 339- 
t See Review, vol. xlix. p. 22 and 115. 
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from violence, not fo much by fear, as by their own huma. 
nity of difpofition. One would imagine that the vaft number 
of lazeroni, or people who have no certain means of fubfift. 
ence, would be dangerous to the public peace, and indeed they 
do fometimes commit robberies: this however happens but 
feldom, and, when it does, they are eafily fatisfied, as they ex- 
tort no more than is neceflary to gratify their immediate wants, 
which are very moderate: but they are dextrous thieves, and 
it is not eafy to guard againft their fecret depredations. The 
peaceable difpofition of the people is a fortunate circumftance; 
for the infurrections under the celebrated MJa/faniello fufficiently 
prove how formidable the Neapolitan populace may be, when 
roufed by refentment; their governors are not provided with 
force fufficient to compel them to obedience, and truft lefs to 
the exertion of power, than to that influence which the pious 
frauds afford them over the minds of an illiterate and fuperfti- 
tious mob. The liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius has 
often calmed the paffions of the ignorant multitude, and dif_hi- 
pated the rifing ftorms of popular commotion ; this pretended 
miracle is therefore always difplayed as an effectual remedy, 
when any thing of the kind is apprehended. 

The trades-people are diftributed into guilds or fraternities ; 
of thefe, that of the fifhermen is by far the moft numerous: 
our author reprefents them as fhrewd and fenfible, though illi- 
terate : one of them, being convicted of ftealing fith, vindicated 
himfelf by faying, ** Every man {fteals in his own way; even 
the pope is a thief; his difpenfations are mere thefts.”” ‘The 
Proteflor thinks that fuperftition is rather on the decline, and 
that the next generation of the clergy will diffufe more rational 
notions than their predeceflors have inculcated. 

The chief part of this memoir is taken up with an account of 
the libraries which the author vifited, of the literati with whom 
he converfed, and of the antiquities which he obferved: with 
thefe particulars we fhall not detain the reader, but pafs on to the 
fecond memoir, which defcribes the country in the neighbour- 
hood of Naples. With refpeét to Avernus, the Profeflor ob- 
ferves, that the ancients, as they extended their geographical 
difcoveries, removed to a farther diftance the place which they 
conceived to be the entrance of the infernal world, as well as 
the limits of this globe. ‘Thus the river Styx was firft fup- 
pofed to be in Arcadia, and one of the paflages to Tartarus 
was imagined to be near the promontory of Tenara: thele 
opinions muft have originated either before thefe parts were in- 
habited by the Greeks, or when they were but thinly peopled. 
In proportion as the gloomy fcenes which had given rife to 
thefe notions, became familiar, and no longer infpired that fa- 
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cred horror which they had at firft excited, fuperftition was 
obliged to feck fome fpot more remote and lefs fubject to in- 
veftigation, on which fhe might fix her throne, Another paf- 
fage to Tartarus was fuppofed to be fituated in Epirus, where, 
from the fulphureous waters of Acheron, it is not improbable 
that there might be volcanoes. In the time of Homer, Greece 
was too populous and too much frequented to afford room for 
the fcenes of thefe fublime and terrible fictions: it was there- 
fore neceflary to remove them to a greater diftance from the 
haunts of men; and from the defcriptions given by our author, 
as well as by other travellers, no place could be fo well adapted 
to this purpofe, as the lake of Avernus, and the neighbouring 
woods, 

The Profeffor’s account of his excurfions in the neighbour- 
hood of Naples, is interefting and entertaining: he gives a 
plan and defcription of one of the principal houfes of Pompeii, 
which, from the chirurgical inftruments difcovered in it, is 
fuppofed to have been inhabited by a phyfician: it confifts of 
only one ftory, two of the rooms are large, the reft very 
{mall : the apartments in moft of thefe ancient habitations are 
diftributed nearly in the fame manner, but fome of the houfes 
are two or three ftories in height. 

The third memoir contains a very particular account of the 
civil government of Naples, and of the modes of proceeding in 
the feveral courts. In almoft every country, the adminiftration 
of juftice is retarded and difgraced by the difhonefty of the in- 
ferior practitioners of the law: but no where is this fo noto~ 
rioufly the cafe as in Naples, where the management of a fuit 
muft be entirely committed to the fcrivani or attorneys ; who, 
by the Profeflor’s reprefentation, feem to be the moft rapacious 
and fraudulent wretches that ever difgraced humanity. Thefe 
fellows have the power of committing whom they pleafe to 
prifon ; and fhould this be done with the greateft injuftice, it 
is in vain to expect redrefs. In criminal cafes, the profecutor 
and witnefles, as well as the accufed, are imprifoned till the 
caufe is decided; which thefe righteous attorneys can protract 
as long as they pleafe ; hence, malefactors efcape punifhment, 
becaufe every one is afraid of profecuting, or even of giving 
_ evidence againft them. Many of the advocates, and fome of the 

judges, lament thefe abufes, but want power to remove them. 
The advocates are very numerous, as the profeffion is deemed 
honourable, and leads to the higheft offices in the ftate; moft of 
them are the younger fons of noble families, and many are 
highly efteemed for their abilities and integrity. ‘Chere are no 
Jefs than ten courts of civil, and four of ecclefiaftical judicature 
in Naples, befide a number of inferior tribunals: but the judges 
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have very {mall incomes, and, if we may believe the Profeffor, 
many of them are exceedingly venal, and receive large fums 
annually from the ferivani, for protecting their extortions. 

Where law, for we cannot call it juftice, is fo wretchedly 
adminiftered, and there is fo little attention to the punifhment 
and prevention of crimes, the moft abfurd fuperftition of the 
people may fometimes have a tendency to preferve the public 
peace. In this refpeét, the mendicant monks are of great fer- 
vice to the government of Naples ; and the author mentions 
Padre Rocco, a Dominican, who deferved to be diftinguifhed 
with honour as an ufeful and public-fpirited man: his affable 
behaviour, his intimate acquaintance with the chara@ters, cir- 
cumftances, and tempers, of the people, and his irreproachable 
feverity of manners, fecured to him the love and veneration 
of the inferior claffes ; his learning, abilities, and difintereft- 
ednefs, gained the efteem of the citizens and nobility ; while 
the fervices, which he had rendered to the public, and the un- 
daunted fortitude which he always difplayed, forced the miniftry 
to treat him with refpect and attention. By his prodigious influ- 
ence among the people, and his aftonifhing prefence of mind, he 
has feveral times been able to appeafe the refentment of the mob, 
whenonthe point of committing the moft violent excefles, and has 
more than once prevented them from proceeding to infurrection 
and pillage. Nor was this the only manner in which he was 
ferviceable to the community :—he founded an hofpital for the 
maintenance and education of deferted children, and fupported 
it by the alms which he colleéted :—the government had made 
no provifion for lighting the city at night, but this the good 
Padre effe&ted, by perfuading the people to place images of the 
virgin and other faints in the ftreets, and to burn Jamps before 
them. 

Robberies are lefs frequent in and about Naples than in the 
fouthern provinces, particularly in Apulia; where it is faid, 
that fome of the nobles and of the knights of Malta are often 
concerned in the depredations made on travellers. ‘Che coun- 
try, a few years ago, was laid under contribution by a band of 
robbers, whofe captain, Angiclonio del Duca, difplayed a mag- 
wanimity and generofity, which rendered him beloved by the 
people. He had been a farmer in the neighbourhood of Naples : 
but, having had the misfortune to fhoot a favourite horfe be- 
longing to his landlord, this enraged nobleman would not ac- 
cept of any pecuniary compenfation, and infifted on his fuffer- 
ing corporal punifhment. To avoid this, he abandoned his 
farm, and fought for refuge with fome robbers, who foon after 
made him their leader. His grand object was to revenge him- 
felf of the man whofe feverity had driven him to this extremity: 
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but he was remarkable for the difcipline and order which he 
eftablifhed among his followers, and for his atiention to prevent 
and punifh every act of unneceflary violence and wanton 
cruelty. He was the refuge and avenger of all the opprefled 
and perfecuted ; whenever'he could, he revenged the injuries 
which they had fuffered, and, as far as his power or influence 
extended, redrefied their grievances with the moft difinterefted 
liberality. Hence he became the idol of the people; who, in- 
ftead of betraying him to the officers of juftice, did every thing 
in their power to prevent his being taken. Travellers, who 
were apprehenfive of being attacked on the road, applied 
to him for a pafs, which he readily granted, fometimes gratis, 
but generally on their paying a trifling compenfation ; and fuch 
was his authority, that no robber dared to moleft thofe, whom 
he had thus taken under his protection. It is faid that, meet- 
ing with a bifhop, travelling to Naples in order to enjoy the 
luxury and pleafures of the metropolis, he told his lordfhip that 
two hundred ducats were as much as a man of his profeffion 
ought to employ in thefe vain purfuits; this fum therefore he 
left him, and of two thoufand ducats, which the prelate had 
with him, he took only eighteen hundred, which he laid out 
in charitable ufes. Though the government had offered con- 
fiderable rewards to thofe who fhould take him, and threatened 
to inflict fevere punifhment on any that harboured him, yet fo 
much was he beloved, that he found fhelter wherever he came. 
We are told, that his wifh was to throw himfelf at the feet of 
the king, and to folicit his pardon: but he could not find a 
proper opportunity of doing it. At laft, after being danger- 
oufly wounded in a fkirmifh with the officers of juftice, he was 
betrayed into their hands by one of his companions, and was 
executed at Salerno, regretted by all who knew him. 

The fourth memoir relates to the ftate of the church, in 
which the profefflor gives an interefling account of the dif- 
putes between the King of Naples and the Pope; the autho- 
rity of the latter is greatly diminifhed, and the efforts of the 
court of Rome to preferve the mere fhadow of a power, of 
which it had loft the fubftance, have been utterly fruftrated, as 
his majefty has refufed to accept a brief, by which the holy 
father offered to give him full authority, to make whatever re- 
gulations he pleafed with refpeéct to cloifters and monks. 

The king has fince empowered the bifhops to grant difpen-_ 
fations, and to exercife every epifcopal function, without any 
dependance on the pope; whom he has alfo deprived of the 
privilege which he had long enjoyed, of nominating to bene- . 
fices that become vacant in what is called the papal month. 
Thefe emancipations from the hierarchy of Rome may perhaps 
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be productive of fome future revolution in the fentiments of the 
people : but, hitherto, they have had no effe& in diminifhing 
the influence of fuperttition and intolerance. Among the re- 
gular clergy, the Benedictines are the higheft in eftimation, on 
account of their learning and talents: many of the profeffor- 
fhips are filled by monks of this order, which is very rich and 
much refpected by the government. The Theatines are the 
next in rank; they are far from being wealthy, but moft of 
them are of noble birth ; and, from among thefe, the dignitaries 
of the church are generally chofen: they apply themfelves 
chiefly to preaching, and have in general very little knowlege, 
except of what is termed theology. ‘The fecular priefts are 
jonorant and intolerant, ever ready to ftigmatize as heretics 
thofe whom they hate on account of fuperior abilitiesypr liberal 
fentiments. For thefe reafons, they endeavoured to perfecute 
the Chevalier Fi/angieri, and his friend Pagano, who was the 
author of an excellent work entitled Saggi Politici, out of which 
they collected a long lilt of what they were pleafed to call deifti- 
cal and atheiftical propofitions: this gentleman happened to be 
a man of fpirit, and, threatening to accule them of a defign'to 
eftablifh an inquifition, put a ftop to their proceedings. There 
are fome Greek churches in Calabria, and on the coafts of the 
Adriatic, which, in confequence of having acknowleged the 
authority of the pope, and ufing a ritual approved by him, are 
allowed to follow their peculiar inftitutions, with refpect to the 
marriage of their clergy, and the adminiftration of the cup to 
the laity. 

The laft memoir of this volume gives an account of the flate 
of Calabria fince the dreadful earthquake in the year 1783. 
Concerning this event, our limits will not permit us to enter 
into particulars; nor is it neceflary, as the Profeflor’s memoir 
is not, with refpect to facts, materially different from that writ- 
ten by Sir William Hamilton, and publifhed in the Philofo- 
phical Tranfactions *. 

‘The two remaining volumes of thefe memoirs contain an 
account of the learned Profeflor’s travels in Sicily: but they 
are not yet tranflated, and we have not been able to pro- 
cure the original. A review of thefe volumes, of which we have 
heard a very favourable character, muft therefore be deferred to 
our next Appendix. Sow. 





* See Monthly Review, vol. Ixx. 
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Art. XVI. Uitlegtundig Woordenboek, &c. i.e. An Explanatory 
Dictionary of the New Tettament. Dy G. Hrssetink, A.M. 
Profeffor of Divinity and Philofophy in toe Society of Baptifts in 
Amfterdam. Vol. II. Svo. pp.3g0. Amfterdam., 1792. 


E gave an account of the plan of this diftiionary, and a 

fpecimen of the learned author’s manner, in the Ap- 
pendix to the fourth volume of the New Series of our Review. 
The prefent publication completes the work, and is not lefs 
ceferving our approbation than the former. ‘Though concife, 
it contains much more ufeful and interefting matter, than is 
to be found in many books of much greater bulk, which the 
theological fludent is fometimes condemned to perule, a 
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Art. XVII. Ocuvres Pofthumes, &c. i.e. Pofthumous Works of 
the Abbé De Masiy*. Vol. Il. 8vo. pp. 320. Paris. 
1791. 

His volume contains feven dialogues, in which the Abbé 

{eems to have attempted an imitation of Cicero: but, alas! 
he is infinitely inferior to that incomparable model. The 
fubjeAs of thefe vague and defultory converfations are, the 
ftudy of politics,—political diforders, and their cure,—the corn 
trade, —fuperftition,—vifionary notions of glory cherifhed by 
the French,—the peace of Germany,—the death of the Em- 
prefs Queen. They, who are fond of political caftles in the 
air, may find plenty of ynfubftantial amufement in thele reveries ; 
which, we contefs, afforded us very little either of entertainment | 
or information. ‘The dialogue, in which the good Abbé un- 

dertakes to vindicate fuperftition, fhews, that he had more faith 

than philofophy, and was too good a catholic to treat this fub- 

jet with what we heretics deem accuracy and precifion. 
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Art. XVIII. Gort, 7.e. Dialogues concerning God. By 1.G. 1 
HerDER. 12mo0. pp.252. Gotha. i 
rT 
Ts German philofopher has already been introduced to the 5 
Englifh reader as a gentleman poflefling much critical | hy 
acumen; as a friend to rational piety; and as an elegant 1; 
. ° ’ n ‘ '? 
writert. MM. HERDER has ventured, in the treatife before us, ‘| 
to employ thefe eminent talents on the moft fublime and the 
moft incomprehentible of all fubjects, the nature of the Supreme ; 
* For an account of the former volume, fee Keview, New Series, 
vol. iv. p. 543. 
+ See Review, vol. Ixxx. p. 642. q 
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Being! A fubje& in which human wifdom can do little more 
than detect and confute human errors; and where, after it has 
been able to reject every unworthy notion of the Great Firft 
Caufe, it is loft in the immenfity of the idea itfelf! 

The defign of this publication is benevolent, and highly im- 

ortant. Its object is to vindicate Spinoza from the charge of 
Atheifm; and to prove that his principles, rightly underftood, 
are calculated to convey to us more juft, philofophical, and 
fublime ideas of God, than are contained in the fyftems of 
other philofophers, who have efcaped every imputation. The 
author attributes the diflatisfaction entertatned by the philo- 
fophic world, in a great meafure, to the miftaken reprefenta- 
tions given of Spinoza’s doétrines by Bayle: whofe fportive wit, 
and love of general fame, made him, in many inftances, a more 
agreeable than folid and judicious writer ; and who, not havin 
paid that clofe attention to the writings of Spinoza, which they 
required and deferved, has manifefted to the world that he did 
not underftand him. Yet to this caufe it is owing, that Spinoza 
has been judged and condemned, by numbers who have never 
applied to his original works. Other caufes confpired to render 
this author an object of horror, in the eyes of the public in 

eneral. 

Without embracing Chriftianity, Spinoza rejected Judaifm ; 
for which he was formally expelled the fynagogue:—difgufted 
with the high theology, which was then univerfally in vogue, 
and equally defpifing the pride and the abilities of many of its 
profeflors, he treated the Chriftian clergy with too little cere- 
mony :—many of his fentiments were exprefled in obfcure and 
ill-chofen terms. All thele caufes united to render him more 
than unpopular. Religionifts, of every perfuafion, took the 
advantage which Ais obfcurities and their ignorance afforded, to 
give an impious interpretation to what they did not underftand ; 
and confequences of the moft alarming nature, unjuftly drawn 
from mifconceived premifes, were moft illiberally imputed to 
his principles, contrary to the pofitive declarations and the 
general tenor of his doctrines. He was deemed a Panthei/, a 
Materialifi, and an Atheif?; which terms, in thofe days, were 
confidered as fynonymous; and torrents of invective were 
poured out againft him, both from the pulpit and the prefs, 
until the name of Spinoza excited the idea of a monffer, when- 
ever it was repeated. 

In the commencement of the firft dialogue, Philolaus is re- 
prefented as adopting the language of inveétive fo current at 
the period in which the philofopher flourifhed ; and as even 
difdaining to read the works of a profefled Atheift, Pantheift, 
teacher of blind neceffity, an enemy to revelation, contemnet 
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of all religion, and a dangerous member of fociety. Theophron, 
the friend of Philolaus, removes thefe vulgar prejudices, by 
making him acquainted with fome leading circumftances of 
Spinoza’s life, as related by Colerus a Lutheran Minifter at the 
om. and contemporary with the philofopher. This author 
has borne the moft honourable teftimony to the excellency of 
Spinoza’s private character, reprefenting him as exemplary in 
every part of his conduct, and as uniting, to a mild difpofition, 
the greateit firmnefs and probity in very tempting and critical 
fituations. Colerus alleges, that before Spinoza was expelled the 
fynagogue, he had been offered a thou/and dollars per annum, if he 
would be occafionally prefent at their worfhip, that he might 
continue a nominal member of their community. This offer was 
rejected with difdain. He alfo refufed being conftituted heir to 
an independent fortune, to the prejudice of the natural claim- 
ants; and he learned the art of polifhing glafs for {peCacles, 
that he might fubfift independently of every one. Many anec- 
dotes of a fimilar nature are mentioned in his juftification. 

To evince that the irreproachable conduct of Spinoza was 
not aflumed from a principle of pride or vanity, from the de- 
fire of becoming the head of a fect, or that it was not the re- 
fult merely of an excellent natural temper, but that it proceed- 
ed from an approved plan, formed by juft fentiments, the 
happy fruits of much ftudy and inquiry, Theophron is repre- 
fented as quoting a paflage from the Tractatus de Intelleftus 
emendatione of Spinoza. In this work, the author takes a fur- 
vey of all thofe purfuits in which men in general place the fo- 
vereign good; manifefts his diffatisfaction at their infufficiency 5 
and takes a refolution to walk with nature, in the beft and moft 
philofophical fenfe of the term. 

Having thus removed prejudices, and excited curiofity, 
Theophron recommends to Philolaus the ftudy of Spinoza’s 
works, propofing the following rules as the means of rendering 
them more intelligible: 1ft, To make himfelf acquainted 
with the writings of Des Cartes, whom Spinoza had ttudied 
with care, and {ome of whofe notions he had imbibed. This, 
he obferves, will remove many obfcurities of {tyle} and alfo 
foften many of thofe expreffions which appear moft harfh and 
offenfive. a2dly, To pay due attention to ais mathematical 
mode of reafoning, which had been adopted from Des Cartes; 
and was pufhed to bolder lengths by Spinoza. 3dly, To call 
in the aid of the new philofophy; by which many of his para- 
doxical propofitions may be fatisfactorily folved; which will 
fuficiently explain the reafon of many of his errors; and wil! 

rove that fome of his principles were the bafes of truths uni- 
verfally admitted. 
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In the fecond dialogue, Philolaus is fuppofed to have perufed 
the works of the pilologher 3 and as exprefling his full con- 
viction that, however he may have erred in his definitive ex- 
planations, Spinoza was deeply imprefied with the idea that all 
perfection, all virtue, and all happinefs, confift in the know- 
lege and love of God. Philolaus is, however, embarraffed with 
the foliowing propofition, which conftitutes the bafis of his 
Sytem, and has been made the chief butt of oppofition : : Thera 
is but one fubftance, and this is God; all things are ia him only 
modifications. 

Thcophron elucidates this propofition in the following manner: 

© Spinoza takes the word fubitance in its molt imple and perfect 
fenfe; which is neceilary, as he writes mathematically, and pro- 
poles a fimple idea as the foundation of his theory. What is the 
proper fignification of a fubftance? Is it no: that which ftands alone, 
which has the caufe of its exiltence within itfelf? Ll with that this 
fimple meaning cf the word could be univerfally admitted in philo- 
fophy. Strictly freaking, no worldly thing 1s a fubfance: fince all 
mutually depend on each ether, and finally on God, who, in this 
exalted fenfe, isthe caly Subfance. ‘The word modification founds 
harfh and improper; and therefore it cannot be expected to gain a 
place in philofophy: ee if the {chocl of Leééattz may term matter 
the atpearance of fubftances, wny may not Srinoza be allowed a 
bolder term? Worldly fubdances are kept in union by divine 
power; as it was by divine — that they had exitlence. ‘They 
reprefent alfo, if you pleafe, modied appearances of divine power 3 
each according to the itatica, the’ time, and the organs, in and with 
which it appears. ‘The phrafe, uled by Sprncza, is concife, and it 
gives an unity and fimplicity to his whole fyftem, however firange 
it may found in our ears. It is ttill better than the occafonal caufes 
of Des Cartes, which gave it birth; and nccOnGing to which, God 
operates unierlally, and yet occafionally. A mod le of expreflion, far 
more improper; and yet how ng did it prevail! it was afterward 
exchanged by the philufophy of Lesdnitz for nae, which, although 
it may have a better found, is noc free trom difficulties: 1 mean the 
harmonia praftabilita of allthings. You fee, my triend, that no here/p 
Jurks under thefe different moces of expreffion! One may be more 
improper than another: but, in reality, we do not learn much from 
any. We know not what power is, nor how it works; much lefs 
can we comprehend how the divine power has br ought forth any 
thing, and communicates itielf to all things according to their 
natures: —but that every. thing depend ‘son an indeps ndent Being, 
both for exiftence and relation, and alfo in the exercife of its own 
powers, is a truth which every confiftent mind mult acknowledge.’ 


The next article difcufled is the polition, that the inde- 
pendent Subitance is not a tranficnt, but the zmmutable immanent 
Caule of all things *. ‘This pofition, which has given occafion 
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* Eine nicht worubergebende, fordern, die bleibende immanente Ur- 
Sache aller dinge. 
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to the enemies of Spinoza, to charge him with Panthei/m, is 
jlluftrated and vindicated. The fubject plunges M. HERDER 
farther into metaphytical difquifitions than it would be proper 
for us to accompany him. He advances feveral important ob- 
fervations concerning the ideas that have been formed of dura- 
tion, time, fpace, extenfion, matter, and the abfolute eternity 


“of God, contrafted with the endlefs duration of created 


beings. The following paflages may convey fome idea of his 
mode of reafoning : 

‘« How can God be tranfent? When and to whom can he com- 
municate or transfer himielf? A created being is nothing without 
him! Or how can he transfer himfelf who occupies no piace, and 
who is incapable of change! Can we imagine God feparate from 
the world? How is this poffible? Where is s/ace without crea- 
tion? Place, and time, and fpace, by which we meafure and de- 
{cribe things, exift alone through him, the Univer/al Here!’ 

Our author endeavours to illuftrate the diftin&tion between 
the abfolute eternity of God, and the endlefs exertions of his 
creative power, in the following manner: Spinoza explodes 
the idea that was formerly entertained by divines, and con- 
fequently was a part of the orthodox faith, that the Supreme 
Being exiited from eternity, before any created fubftance 
was formed, contemplating and enjoying his own perfedtions. 
Spinoza maintains, that Eternal Energy muft be eternally ope- 
rative. This induces a queftion, Is creation equally eternal 
with its author? ‘The difficulty is treated in the following 


manner : 

‘ The eternal power of God creates, as he cannot be inactive : — 

but no creature is eternal, as God; for its exiltence is an efe4, and 
has in common with its fellows, its menfuration by time, and the 
principles of change within irfelf. A perpetual production of 
worlds cannot, from this produttion, be ecernal! The meafure 
may be boundlefs; and yet, in our ideas, there is a mea/ure,’ &c. 
_ The explanation given of another pofition of this fuppofed 
Atheift, viz. That extenfion is the property of Deity, is alfo 
ingenious: but the mode of reafoning is too connected to be 
abridged, and too abftrufe to be treated fuperficially. The 
utmoft that can be attempted in the review of a work of this 
nature, is to give fuch a general idea of the master and manner, 
as may enable our metaphyfical readers to judge whether the 
fubject be worthy of a more ferious difcuffion. 

The third dialogue treats of the laws of nature, and of the 
immutable principles on which they are eftablifhed; difcuffes at 
Jarge the queftion concerning liberty and neceflity :—vindicates 
Spinoza from the charge of being a fatalif? in the obnoxious 
fenfe of the word; and reprefents him as entertaining no other 
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idea of neceflity, than what is comprehended in the expreffion, 
Infinite Wifdom cannot err :—proves that, in his writings, Spis 
noza has reprobated the notion of unintelligent nature bein 
God; and advances, that Deity is the endlefs fource of all 
thought; that his irrefiftible energy is neceflarily dire&ted to- 
ward the wifeft plans, arranging and ordaining every thing by 
innate laws, imprefled on every part of nature, productive of 
infinite good. 

The fourth dialogue criticizes the remarks which Leffing, and 
other writers, have made on the works of Spinoza; and points 
out the inftances in which they inclined to his doétrines, and 
where they mifunderftood him. 

The fifth and laft dialogue contains a fummary view of the 
fubjeCis treated in the preceding. It ftates the leading articles 
of a fyftem which may be built on the principles laid down b 
Spinoza; in a manner in which we may imagine he would have 
exprefled himfelf, had he lived in the prefent day, more remote 
from the jargon of the fchools, and inftrudted in the prefent 
philofophical acquaintance with the powers of nature. 

Thefe are reduced to the following aphorifms: 

‘ I. The moft important gift communicated by the firft exiftent 
Caufe, to created beings, is that of exifence. 

‘ The exiftence of created beings is fubject to the following 
laws: 1. The law refpecting their duration; or the powers and 
propenfities to continue in exiltence. 2, Their union with other 
fubftances that have a relation to them, and their oppofition to the 
contrary. 3. Their diffolution, and change into other fubftances. 

‘ II. The Deity, in whom alone is real Energy, which we term 

ower, wifdom, and goodnefs, can produce nothing that does not 
on a living impreffion of the fame.’ 

In confequence of this aphorifm, the exiftence of abfolute 
evil is denied. What we term evil, may appear fo to us, from 
its containing a comprehenfively Jefs degree of perfection, from 
the too great working of fome power, or from a deficiency, 
which may produce an excefs or defect, that are afterward re- 
gulated by other powers. 


‘ LIT. All the powers of nature work through the medium of or- 
ganization. Each organization is no other than a fyftem of living 


powers, that act according to the eternal rules of wifdom, goodnels, 
and excellence, of the Supreme Power. 


‘IV. The laws, by which they act, are the property or inward nae. 


ture of each being ; its union with its fimilar, and feparation from 


its oppofite; its inward changes, and converfion into other fub- 
ftances. 


‘ V. There is no death in the creation: all is change, according 
to the wifeft and bett laws of neceffity, by which every power in the 
empire of mutability continues ever new, ever operative, and by 
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attractions and repulfions, fympathy and apathy, perpetually changes 


its organized nature. 
‘VI. There is no repofe in the creation. Perfe& inaftivity 


would be death. Every living power works, and is productive: — 
but in every production, it ftill continues to work, and proceeds to 
perfection, according to inward eternal laws of wifdom and good- 
nefs, that are impreffed on and exift in them. 

‘ VII. The more this power proceeds toward perfcé&tion, the 
more it operates on other bodies, extends their limits, organizes them, 
and enftamps on them the image of goodnefs and beauty that they 
poflefs. Through all nature this neceflary law prevails, that, from 
chaps, arifes order; from {ufpended exertions, comes new vigor. The 
operation of this law is without remiffion. 

« VIII. In the kingdom of God, there exifts no evil, that isa 
reality. *All evil is nonentity. We call defect, oppofition, or ex- 
cefs, an evil: but they deferve not the name. 

‘ IX. As defe&t runs to the meafure of exiftence, in time, in fpace, 
and in the kingdom of God, where there is every poflible exiftence, 
and where the laws of oppofition mutt alfo exift ; fo the higheft good 
of this kingdom requires, that thefe laws of oppofition, (or contra- 
riety,) fhould mutually aé on each other. By thefe means, every 

art of exiltence continues replete with goodnefs and excellence. 

« X. The imperfections of mankind are alfo beneficial to the 
difcerning mind. They fhould be reviewed as failings, and fhould 
difpofe to communicate more light, and to promote the caule of 
goodnefs and truth.’ 

We are apprehenfive, that notwithftanding the care which 
we have taken to exprefs the fenfe of our author, fome obfcu- 
rity may remain; partly from the abftrufe nature of the fub- 
ject, and partly from the want of a paraphraftical elucidation, 
which would require a tranfcript of the whole. We fhall be 
fatished if thofe readers, to whom [ubjects of this nature ap- 
pear interefting, fhall be enabled, from this brief account, to 
form fome jult ideas of the general tenor of the work under 

\confideration. In abftrufe and complicated fpeculations of a 
metaphyfical nature, it is peculiarly difficult, if not impoffible, 
to do juftice to an author, or to give competent ideas of his 
Jabours, “Thofe who wifh to drink deep, muft apply to the 
fountain. ‘Thefe fmall rivulets, while they point out the traét 
to the fource, may, however, afford a temporary refrefhment._ 
We mutft confefs that we feel a peculiar fatisfaétion in re- 
viewing the work before us, from the difcovery that an ap- 
parently formidable enemy to the caufe of virtue and religion, 
was, in reality, their warmeft friend: that, inftead of being a 
veprobate, aS ignorance and enthufiafm had depicted him, he 
was, in fact, a chofen veffel; and we truft that, in other theo- 
logical inquiries, we fhall become more cautious not to be 
hurried away by our prejudices, nor fuffer ourfelves to be de- 
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ceived by empty names, which thofe, who cannot reafon, give 
to thofe who can:—but attend to the injunction of our Saviour, 
judge not according to appearances, but judge righteous judgment, 


Cog: 





Art. XIX. Beytrage zur Lebens gefchichte, &c : 7. e. Biographical 
Anecdotes of Jou. Berun. Basevow, taken from his own 
Works, and from other authentic Sources. 8vo, pp. 194. 
Magdeburgh. 1791. 

W HEN any one has diftinguifhed himfelf by the difplay of 

great talents, or by his ardent zeal to promote the public 
good, we naturally entertain a defire to know fome leading 
particulars of his private life: the qualities which he may have 
received from nature; the education which may have’ prepared 
and ripened thefe qualities, or have proved a check to their 
early and vigorous exertions; and alfo fuch adventitious cir- 
cumftances as may have directed their operations into any 
particular channel. 

Jou. Berun. BAsEpDow is defervedly placed among this 
clafs of refpectable characters. ‘I’o his diflatisfaction w ith the 
common mode of educating youth, and to his unwearied en- 
deavours to introduce a better, Germany is indebted for the 
very confiderable changes that are now making in moft of 
their feminaries. To his diflatisfaétion with the religious tenets 
in which he was educated, and which conftitute the orthodoxy 
of the German meridian, his countrymen are in a great mea- 
fure obliged for that free fpirit of inquiry which is now per- 
vading the Lutheran church: where alfo the human mind, feel- 
ing its vigour, and claiming its rights, is powerfully (trugeling 
againft the fhackles of eftablithed creeds. 

Before we prefent our readers with the general outlines of M. 
BasEpow’s life, it may not be improper to acquaint them, that 
the peculiarity of his method confifted in a direét oppofition to 
thofe that have been commonly obferved. He not only enter- 
tained the idea that the compullive methods, fo generally adapte 
ed, were calculated to retard the progrefs of improvement, 
while the pupil was under the care of his tutor, and to give him 
a difguft for learning after he has efcaped from the rod, but alfo 
that early education is, in fome cafes, of too abftrafted a na- 
ture; and, in others, that it is confined merely to words 4s 
preparatory to the knowlege of things; while, in reality, the 
ufeful knowlege of things : ought to be made preparatory to the 
knowlege of words. Conformably to this idea, he attempted to 
adapt every branch of fcience to the capacity of his fcholars, by 
making judgment keep pace with memory, and by introducing 


him to an engaging familiarity with the objects of purfuit. This 
he 
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he effe&ted, by the invention, due arrangement, and familiar 
explanation, of figures and prints, of which young minds are 
naturally fond ; and by means of which, they have a more per- 
fect impreffion of an object than the moft elaborate defcription 
could poflibly give. For thofe who were farther advanced, he 
called in the aid of different fpecies of mechanifm, and differ- 
ent models, by means of which the pupil might form precife 
ideas, obtain accurate knowlege, and, in fome inftances, ac- 
quire addrefs in a manner correfpondent with that love of active 
amufements which characterizes youth. 

It was not to be imagined that an undertaking of this nature 
could be brought to perfection at once: but it has given rife to 
many imjtations, and has been the foundation of fubfequent im- 
provements. Some imitators have carried the idea to a ridicu- 
lous and pernicious length; and, by encouraging a trifling 
difpofition, have furnifhed powerful objections againft the de- 
fign itfelf: while others, by a wife and difcreet obfervance of 
the plan, have evinced its great utility. 

The author of thefe biographical anecdotes has entirely omit- 
ted the defcription of M. Baszpow’s method, as the knowlege 
of it has been extenfively diffufed in Germany: but we deemed 
it neceflary to prefent our readers with the above fketch, that 
they might be made acquainted with the more immediate caufe 
of his celebrity, among his countrymen. 

This ingenious perfon was born at Hamburgh, in the year 
1723. His father was of the lower clafs of illiterate burgers, 
and of an hafty and morofe difpofition. Inftead of cherifhing 
the early fparks of genius, and directing the diftinguifhed talents 
of his fon in a proper manner, he endeavoured, by every fpe- 
cies of feverity, to fupprefs and extinguifh them: but his en- 
deavours had no other influence than to alienate the affections 
of his fon, ata very early period. The melancholy temper of 
his mother farther contributed to render his parental refidence fo 
comfortle(s, that his chagrin had frequently tempted him to 
deftroy himfelf. Orn leaving his father’s houfe, he became fer- 
vant toaland-furveyor at Ho//fein. ‘The mild and engaging 
difpofition of his mafter rendered his fituation under this roof 
extremely happy, and infpired him with that philanthropy to 
which he had been a ftranger at home. After he had pafled a 
year at Hol/fein, which, in his moft advanced age, he pro= 
pounced to have been the happieft in his life, his father recalled 
him, and placed him in the public fchool at Hamburgh. Here 
he fuffered all thofe hardfhips and marks of tyranny, to which 
indigent youth is fo frequently expofed both from mafters and 
{cholars, while he remained in the dower claffes: but, as he ad- 
vanced, his induftry and fuperiority of genius gave him the.af- 
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cendency over his {chool-mates. He made himfelf neceffary 
to the ignorant and indolent, by affifting them in their exercifes ; 
by making verfes, and by other methods, he was able to fubfift 
at the age of fixteen, independently of his parents. When he 
was advanced to the higher clafs, he attended the lectures of 
profeflors Richey and Reimarus, with whofe friendfhip he was 
honoured ; and from whofe in{ftructions he derived great im- 
provement, particularly from thofe of Re:marus:—but, as he 
afterward complained and confefled, he did not apply to the 
fciences, in any regular feries, nor ina manner fufficiently fyf- 
tematic ; and, by his becoming the favourite companion of the 
richer fcholars, he began to lead an indolent and an irregular 
courfe of life. He remained fome time undetermined concern- 
ing the choice of an occupation, When a youth, he had no 
difpofition for ftudy. It was only the ambition of his father to 
make his fon a clergyman, that impelled him to the profeffion ; and 
when the refolution was finally taken, the want of proper means 
of fspport detained him fome time longer from entering on an 
academic courfe. ‘This difficulty being at length furmounted, 
in fome degree, he went to Lezpfic in 1744 to profecute his 
ftudies, particularly in theslagy. Here he continued for two 
years, and attended the Leciures of Profeflor Crufsus, who had 
diftinguifhed himfelf at this period, by rejecting the vifionary 
fyftems that had been fo much in vogue, and by uniting phi- 
lofophy with religign. Theinftructions which he received tron: 
the {chool of Crufius had an important and permanent influ- 
ence on his mind :—but his vigorous genius was wearied by the 
flow procefs of public lectures; he applied himfelf, therefore, 
with unremitted diligence, to ftudy his mafter’s fyftem, by read~ 
ing the moft diftinguifhed authors that had written in oppofition 
to it, or in fupport of it. ‘The writings of Wolf, to which he 
_alfo applied, rendered his mind unfettled refpecting many doc- 
trines that he had imbibed for Chriftianity; and a fceptical dif- 
pofition being once excited, he began to entertain fome anxious 
doubts refpecting the truth of the Chriftian revelation itfelf :— 
till, at length, by reading the beft authors on this interefting con- 
troverfy, he became a firm believer of the truth of Chrift’s mif- 
fion, though he denied moit of thofe doctrines which many 
Chriftians think an effent.al part of their faith.— During his 
abode at Leipfic, his finances were fo fcanty, that it was only 
three times in a week that he could afford himfelf a comfort- 
able meal. 

In the year 1749, he was appointed private tutor to the fon 
of a gentleman in Holfein. This fituation gave him an op- 
portunity of bringing to the teft of experience, the plan of an 
improved method of education, which he had, for fome time, 
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held in contemplation. The attempt fucceeded to his wifhes. 
His young pupil was only feven years of age, at the time when 
he was appointed his preceptor, and could merely read the Ger- 
man language. We are informed that, in the fpace of three years, 
he was able not only to read Latin authors, but to tranflate from 
the German into that language, and alfo to {peak and write it with 
a degree of fluency. The young gentleman had moreover made 
confiderable progrefs in the principles of religion and morals, in 
hiftory, geography, and arithmetic, This fuccefs procured 
to his preceptor much renown, and encouraged him to profe- 
cute his plan with redoubled affiduity. 

M. Basepow was chofen profeflor of moral philofophy and 
belles lettres at the univerfity of Sorde, in the year 1753; where 
he enjoyed farther opportunities of purfuing his favourite object. 
While in this ftation, he publifhed feveral works which were 
well received ; particularly a treatife on practical philofophy, 
for all clafles; in which the particulars of his plan are fully 
explained ; and alfo a grammar of the German language. He 
applied himfelf, with great affiduity, during his refidence in 
this place, to the ftudy of theology; from an eager and con- 
{cientious defire of forming juft and confiftent ideas of religion, 
and to avoid the abfurdities which attend the eftablifhed fyftem 
on the one hand, and the doctrines of infidelity on the other. 
From Sorde, he was nominated to a profeflorfhip at Aitona. 
He now employed his leifure hours in communicating to the 
world the refult of his theological inquiries. It was in vain 
that his friends advifed him to tread in the path of difcretion. 
In vain did they preach to him the neceffity of imitating their 
example, in believing one fet of doctrines and profeffing another. 
His mental optics were fo peculiarly conftruted, that he could 
not fee the honefty of this conduét; and he was, notwith- 
ftanding his general acumen, fo dull of apprehenfion, that he 
was not able to conceive how any one could be a faithful mi- 
nifter of Jefus, while he preached doétrines oppofite to the ge- 
nuine fpirit of Chriftianity. He had the imprudence, there- 
fore, to become the ftrenuous advocate for what he deemed to 
be TRUTH, in oppofition to sysTEM and CREEDs eftablifhed 
by LAW. ~ 

His biographer informs us that the writings of M. BasEpow 
excited the moft violent oppofition on every fide; particularly 
among the clergy ; and more efpecially among his townfmen, 
the clergy of Hamburgh ; among whom, the Rev. Melflts. Goffe, 
Winkler, and Zimmerman diftinguifhed themfelves: they not 
only preached but publifhed againft him, feconding their argu- 
ments with all the force of inveétive. They reprefented his 
doctrines as inimical to religion and morals, ‘They calumniated 
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him as a vifionary and dangerous {ceptic, a mad projector of re- 
forms, a deteftable heretic, and an apoftate from Chriftianity, 
unworthy of {tation or ftipend, and deferving exemplary punifh- 
ment. 

‘ The populace of Hamburgh were excited to tumults; and it 
becoming the univerfal opinion among them, that to ftone the apof- 
tate todeath, would be ¥) meritorious ai, he was obliged to abfent 
himfelf from the city. At length, the magiltrates, partly from the 
importunity of the ists. and partly to appeale the clamours of 
the people, prohibited ‘the publifhing and rezding of his works ; 


(hie 


warned citizens not to put any of his Inititutes into the hands of 
their chi! dren 5 and forbade f{choolmafters from ufing them in their 
{chools, under the pain of banifhment: while, on the other hand, 
they encouraged every publication again him.’ 

The biographer farther informs us that M. Basenbow ftood 
firm againft the violence of oppofition, continued to jultify his 
fentiments from mifreprefentations, and fupported them with 
additional arguments, by every method which thofe parts of 
Germany, more diftant from the feat of conteft, left open to 
him. He alio remarks, that clamours and invectives did not 
prove of any eflential fervice to the caufe which they were in- 
tended to fupport ; and that, twenty-five years after thefe vio- 
lent commotions, M. Basepow could contemplate with plea- 
fure the progrefs of his peculiar fentiments concerning religion, 
through every part of Germany. 

The Englith reader cannot be difpleafed with our having in- 
troduced this celebrated German to his acquaintance: but he 
will not expect us to enter more circumitantially into the mi- 
nutiz of his life and private hiftory. “The remainder of thefe 
biographical anecdotes,—which are written with much fimpli- 
city and candour, and are drawn from the moft authentic 
fources,—refers to his perpetual {trugglcs with his antagonifts— 
enumerates his various publications cn religion, philofophy, and 
the fubject of education—defcribes, in every ftage, his endea- 
vours to eftablifh a public fchool of infrudtion on his im prov cd 
plan, the difficulties which he had to furmount, and the en- 
couragement that he received from the German nobility, and 
particularly from the Prince of De//au, and allio from foreign 
potentates, until he was finaily enabled to ere, in the year 
1774, an academy at Deffau, under the title of Philanthropine:— 
the brilliant fuccefs of his firft attempts :—the injury which the 
inftitution afterward received from divilions and quarrels be- 
tween himfelf and his coadjutors :—the particulars of his death 
at Magdeburgh in 1790 ;——and clofes with an impartial deli- 
neation of his character: concerning which we fhall finifh the 
prefent article with the following extract ; 
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¢ To aquick, comprehenfive, and penctrating, genius, and a found 
jedgement, were united unufual vivacity of difpofition, ftrength of 
feeling, and warmth of imagination. He thought and philofo- 
phized on every fubject that prefented itfelf: but the difcovery of 
truths, which promifed w#:/ity, was his chief delight. He had little 
talte for notions merely fpeculative: his molt earnelt attention was 
fixed on principles that could be made operative. His mind was an 
inexhauftible fource of plans and projects, but it applied itfelf too 
much to generals. He preffed forward, with impetuofity, in every 
undertaking, and had neither the patience nor the perfeverance 
neceflary to {urvey every part of it, to reflect on the obitacles and 
difficulties that might arife, nor to provide the means of removing 
them. Being accultomed to follow the dictates of his own mind, 
without feeking foreign aid, he frequently preferred the more dif- 
ficult modes of bringing his plans to maturity, rather than tread in 
the fteps “of any other perfon, Obferving, in his youthful days, 
that he was quicker of comprehenfion than moft of thofe with whom 
he was connected, he became impatient of contradiction ; and, in the 
firtt impulfe of his mind, it was difficult to convince him of an error: 
but when the impetuofity fubfided, he cheerfully yielded to truth as 
foon as he perceived it. His temper was open and ingenuous. He 
was more fufceptible of great and flrong impreflions, than of the 
fofter emotions; more difpofed to melancholy than to cheerfulnefs. 
This difpofition is not to be afcribed wholly to nature, but to the 
many unfavourable circumftances of his early life, which rather fup- 
prefled than foftered the kinder feelings. Yet, in his riper years, 
when he became convinced of the worth and excellency of a bene- 
volent difpofition, and that the moft acceptable part of religion was 
to do good to man, he applied himfelf to the tafk with unremitted 
eagerne{s ; and, to his laft breath, he made this the principal objec 
of his fludy, exertions, and liberal facrifices. This chara&er has 
the greater merit, as he acquired it by ftruggling againft a difpofi- 
tion and education naturally inimical toit. In fine, his firit onject 
and principal ambition were to render mankind better informed on 
fubje&ts of the greatet moment: to facilitate the improvement of 
youth in all ufefcel knowlege; to infpire them with an ardent love of 
virtue ; and to diffufe juft and attractive ideas of religion, by recon- 
ciling Chriftianity with good fenfe and found philofophy.’ Coe 





Art. XX. SAfatic Refearches: or, Tranfa&tions of the Society, 
inftituted in Bengal, for inquiring into the Hiftory and Antiqui- 
ties, the Arts, Sciences, and Literature, of Afia. Vol. lI. 4ta. 
pp-503- Printed at Calcutta; fold in London by Elmfly. 1790. 


I’ taking a review of the former volume of Afiatic Refearches, 
our readers will recolleét that we confined our notice, firft, 

to fuch communications as felated to the gencral hiftory of 
Afia; next, to thofe which treated of its local habits, cuftoms, 
&c. and, laftly, to fubjects of {cientific or mathematical in- 
vettigation, We propofe to adhere to the fame order: with 
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this view, we proceed to the fourth anniverfary difcourfe, de- 
livered 15th of February 1787, by the Prefident. 

This difcourfe is the fecond of five eflays, in which the 
learned prefident has inquired into the hiftory of the five prin- 
cipal nations which have divided among themfelves the conti- 
nent of Afia. The former eflay, * on the Hindus,’ was 
noticed by us, in our 1ft volume, p. 323: we fhall now attend 
to the remaining four, in which Sir WILLIAM JONEs traces 
the number of ancient ftems, whence thofe five branches 
have feverally fprung, and the central region, from which they 
appear to have proceeded. It might be imagined, he obferves, 
that he fhould offer his fentiments on fome nation, which, from 
a fimilarity of language, religion, arts, and manners, might 
be fuppofed to have an early connection with the,Hindus : 
but his defign is to give a fhort account of a wonderful people, 
(the Arabs,) who feem in every refpect fo ftrongly contrafted 
to the original natives of India, that they muft have been, for 
ages, a diftinct and feparate race. 

The limits of Arabia are thus defcribed ; 


« For the purpofe of thefe difcourfes, | confidered India on its 
Jargelt fcale, defcribing it as lying between Perfia and China, Tar- 
tary and Java; and, for the fame purpofe, I now apply the name 
of Arabia, as the Arabian Geographers often apply it, to that ex- 
tenfive peninfula, which the Red Sea divides from Africa, the 
great Affyrian river from Iran, and of which the Erythrean Sea 
wafhes the bafe; without excluding any part of its weftern fide, 
which would be completely maritime, if no ifthmus intervened be- 
tween the Mediterranean, and the Sea of Kolzom: that country in 
fhort I call Arabia, in which the Arabick language and letters, or 
{uch as have a near affinity to them, have been immemorially current.’ 


He continues to obferve, that 


« Arabia, thus divided from India by a vaft ocean, or at leaft by 
a broad bay, could hardly have been conneéted in any degree with 
this country, until navigation and commerce had been confiderably 
improved: yet, as the Hindus and the people of Yemen were both 
commercial nations in a very early age, they were probably the firft 
inftruments of conveying to the weftern world the gold, ivory, and 
rfumes of India, as well as the fragrant wood, called 2//uwwa in 
Arabic, and agurz in Sanfcrit, which grows in the greateft perfection 
in Anam or Cochinchina. It is poffible too, that a part of the Arabian 
idolatry might have been derived from the fame fource with that of 
the Hindus; but fuch an intercourfe may be confidered as partial 
and accidental only; nor am I more convinced, than | was fifteen 
years ago, when I took the liberty to animadvert ona paflage in the 
Hiftory of Prince Kantremir, that the Turks have any juft reafon 
for holding the coaft of Yemen to be a part of India, and calling 
its inhabitants Yellow Indians. 
« The Arabs have never been entirely fubdued ; nor has any im- 
preffion been made on them, except on their borders; where, _ 
deed, 
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deed, the Phenicians, Perfians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, and, in 
fhodern times, the Cthman Tartars, have feverally acquired fettle- 
ments; but, with thefe exceptions, the natives of Hejaz and Ye- 
men have preferved for ages the fole dominion of their deferts 
and paftures, their mountains and fertile valleys: thus, apart from 
the reft of mankind, this extraordinary people have retained their 
primitive manners and language, features and character, as long 
and as remarkably as the Hindus themfelves. All the genuine 
Arabs of Syria whom I knew in Europe, thofe of Yemen, whom [ 
faw in the ifland of Hinzuan, whither many had come from Mafkat 
for the purpole of trade, and thofe of Hejaz, whom I have met in 
Bengal, form a ftriking contraft to the Hindu inhabitants of thefe 
provinces: their eyes are full of vivacity, their fpeech voluble and 
articulate, their deportment manly and dignified, their apprehen- 
fion quick, their minds always prefent and attentive; with a {pirit 
of independence appearing in the countenances even of the loweft 
among them. Men will always differ in their ideas of civilization, 
each meafuring it by the habits and prejudices of his own country; 
but if courtefy and urbanity, a love of poetry and eloquence, and 
the practice of exalted virtues be a jufter meafure of perfect fociety, 
we have certain proof, that the people of Arabia, both on plains 
and in cities, in republican and monarchical ftates, were eminently 
civilized for many ages before their conqueft of Perfia.’ 

After deploring that the ancient hiftory of this majeftic race 
is fo little known, and that the manufcripts relating to it are 
fo incorrect, and fo full of contradiGtions, as not to be trufted 
with fecurity, the Prefident determines to inveftigate the Arabs 
by the media of their /anguage, letters, and religion, their ancient 
monuments, and the certain remains of their arts; confining 
his remarks to the ftate of Arabia before that * fingular revolu- 
tion at the beginning of the /eventh century, the effects of which 
are felt at this day from the Pyrenean mountains and the 
Danube, to the fartheft parts of the Indian empire, and even 
to the Eaftern Iflands.’ 

With refpect to the danguagé, it is obferved that, as it is un 
queitionably one of the moft ancient in the world, fo it yields 
to none in the number of its words, and in .°” precifion of its 
phrafes: but it is equally true and wonderful, ti.at it bears not 
the leaft refemblance, either in words or in the ftruéture of 
them, to the Sanfcrit, or great parent of the Indian dialects. 
Of this fact, two remarkable inftances are given: the Sanferit, 
like the Greek, Perfian, and German, delights in compounds, 
but in a much higher degree; while the Arabic, with all its 
fifter dialects, abhors the compofition of words, and invariably 
exprefles very complex ideas by circumlocution; fo that if a 
compound word be found ia any genuine language of the 
Arabian peninfula, it may at once be pronounced an exotic. 
Again, it is the genius of the San/ferit, and of other languages of 
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the fame ftock, that the roots of verbs be almoft univerfally 
biliteral, fo that five-and-twenty bundred {uch roots might be 
found by the compofition of the fifty Indian letters: but the 
Arabie roots are univerfally tri/iteral, fo that the compofition 
of the twenty-eight Arabian letters would give near two-and- 
twenty thoufand elements of that language. A farther com. 
parifon between the two languages, fays the prefident, is un- 
neceflary ; fince, in whatever light we view them, they feem 


totally diftinét, and mutt have been invented by two different’ 


races of men. 

Of the characters, in which the old compofitions of Arabia 
were written, but little is known; except that the Koran ori- 
ginally appeared in thofe of Cu/ah, from which the modern 
Arabian letters were derived, and which, it is added, un- 
queftionably had a common origin with the Afebrew or Chal- 
daic. 

Refpecting the religion and philofophy of the Arabs, we have 
the following remarks: 


‘ Ic is generally afferted, that the old religion of the Arabs was 
entirely Sabian; but I cao offer fo little accurate information con- 
cerning the Sabian faith, or even the meaning of the word, that I 
dare not yet {peck on the fubject with confidence. This at leatt is 
certain, that the people of Yemen very foon fell into the common 
but:fatal, errour of adoring the fun and the firmament; tor even 
the third in defcent from Yoktan, who was confequeatly as old as 
Nahor, took the furname of Abdufhams, or Servant of the Sun; 
and his family, we are affured, paid particular honours to that 
luminary: other tribes worfhipped the planets and fixed ars; but 
the religion of the poets at leaft feeins to have been pure Theifm; 
and this we know with certainty, becaufe we have Arabian verfes 
of untufpected antiguity, which contain pi us and elevated fenti- 
ments on the goodunels and juftice, the power and omnipretence, 
of ALLAH, or THE Gop. If an infcription, faid to have becn 
found on marble in Yemen, be authentick, the ancient inhabitants 
of that country preferved the religion of Eber, and profefied a be- 
lief in miracles and a future fiate. 

© We are alfo toid, that a rong refemblance may be found be- 
tween the reigicns of the pagan Arabs and the Hindus; but, 
though this may Le true, yet an agreement in worfhipping the fun 
and ftars will not prove an affinity between the two nations: the 
fowers of Godueprefented as female deities, the adoration of /ffones, 
and the name of the idel Wudd, may lead us indeed to fulpect, 
that dome of the Hindu fuperttitions had found their way into Ara- 
bia; and, though we have no traces in Arabian hiflory of fuch a 
conqueror or jegiflator as the great Sefac, who is faid to have raifed 
pillars in Yer-en as we!l as at the mouth of the Ganges, yet, fince 
we Know, thet Sacya isa title of Buddha, whom 1] fuppofe to be 
Woden, fince Budcha was not a native of india, and fince the age 
of Sefac perfectly agrees with that of Sacya, we may form a plawfible 
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conjefture, that they were in fact the fame perfon, who travelled 
eaftward from Ethiopia, either as a warriour or as a Jawgiver, about 
a thoufand years before Chrift, and whofe rites we fee now extend- 
ed as far as the country of Nise or, as the Chinefe call it, Japuen, 
both words fignifying the Rifag Sun. Sacya may be derived from 
a word meaning power, OF from another denoting vegetable food; 

fo that this epithec will aot determine, whether he was a hero or a 
philofopher; but the title Buddha, or aife, may induce us to be- 
lieve, thar he was rather a benefactor, than a deltroyer, of his 
{pecies: if his religion, however, was really introduced into any 
part of Arabia, it could not have been general i in that country; and 
we may fate!y pronounce, that before the Mohammedan revolution, 
the noble and learned Arabs were Theiits, but that a {tupid icolae 
try prevatked among the lower orders of the people. 

‘ I find no trace among them, till their emigration, of any phi- 
lofophy but Lvrhicks; and even their fyftem of morals, gererous 
and enlarced as it feems to have been in the minds of a few illuftri- 
ous chieftains, was on the whc'e miferably depraved for a century 
at leaft before Muhammed: the diftinguifhing virtues, which they 
boailed of inculcating and pracliling, were a contempt of riches 
and even of death; but, in the age of the Seven Poets, their 
liberality had deviated into mad profufion, their courage into fero- 
city, and their patience into an obftinate fpirit of encountering 
fruitiefs dangers; but | forbear to expatiate on the manners of the 
Arabs in that age, becaufe the poems, entitled 4/medllakat, which 
have appeared in our own language, exhibit an exa& picture of 
their virtues and their vices, their wifgom and their folly; and 
fhow what may be conftantly expedied from men of open hearts and 
boiling pafit.: 8, with no law to control, and little religion tO re= 
{train, them. 

Few monuments of antiquity are preferved in Arabia, and of 
thofe few the accounts are very uncertain: in confequence, 
little fupport can be gained to the Prefident’s opinion from this 
fource. He confoles himielf, however, by obferving, that * we 
have no need of ancient monuments or traditions to prove all 
that our analylis requires; namely, that the Arabs both of 
Heja% and Yemen fprang trom a ftock entirely different from 
the Hindus.’ 

With refpect to the arts and fciences of the Arabs, we meet 
with the following intormation: 

* The manners of the Hejazi Arabs, which have continued, we 
know, from the time of Solomon to the prefent age, were by no 
means favourable to the cultivation of arts; and, as to /ciences, we 
have no reafon to believe, that they were acquainted with any; for 
the mere amufement of giving names'to ftars, which were uleful to 
them in their paitoral or predatory rambles through the deferts, and 
in their obfervations on the weather, can hardly be cenfidered as a 
material part of aitlronomy. ‘ihe only arts in which they pretend- 
ed to exceilence, (i except horfemanfhip and military accomplith- 
meats) were poetry and rhetorick: that we have none of their com- 
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this view, we proceed to the fourth anniverfary difcourfe, de- 
livered 15th of February 1787, by the Prefident. 

This difcourfe is the fecond of five eflays, in which the 
learned prefident has inquired into the hiftory of the five prin- 
cipal nations which have divided among themfelves the conti- 
nent of Afia. The former eflay, * on the Hindus,’ was 
noticed by us, in our sft volume, p. 323: we fhall now attend 
to the remaining four, in which Sir WILLIAM JONES traces 
the number of ancient ftems, whence thofe five branches 
have feverally fprung, and the central region, from which they 
appear to have proceeded. It might be imagined, he obferves, 
that he fhould offer his fentiments on fome nation, which, from 
a fimilarity of language, religion, arts, and manners, might 
be fuppofed to have an early connection with the,Hindus : 
but his defign is to give a fhort account of a wonderful people, 
(the Arabs,) who feem in every refpect fo ftrongly contrafted 
to the original natives of India, that they muft have been, for 
ages, a diftin¢ct and feparate race. 

The limits of Arabia are thus defcribed : 


¢ For the purpofe of thefe difcourfes, I confidered India on its 
Jargelt fcale, defcribing it as lying between Perfia and China, Tar- 
tary and Java; and, for the fame purpofe, I now apply the name 
of Arabia, as the Arabian Geographers often apply it, to that ex- 
tenfive peninfula, which the Red Sea divides from Africa, the 
great Affyrian river from Iran, and of which the Erythrean Sea 
wafhes the bafe; without excluding any part of its weftern fide, 
which would be completely maritime, if no ifthmus intervened be- 
tween the Mediterranean, and the Sea of Kolzom: that country in 
fhort I call Arabia, in which the Arabick language and letters, or 
{uch as have a near affinity to them, have been immemorially current.’ 


He continues to obferve, that 


« Arabia, thus divided from India by a vaft ocean, or at leaft by 
a broad bay, could hardly have been conneéted in any degree with 
this country, until navigation and commerce had been confiderably 
improved: yet, as the Hindus and the people of Yemen were both 
commercial nations in a very early age, they were probably the firft 
inftruments of conveying to the weftern world the gold, ivory, and 
perfumes of India, as well as the fragrant wood, called a//uwwa in 
Arabic, and agurz in Sanfcrit, which grows in the greateft perfection 
in Anam or Cochinchina. It is poffible too, that a part of the Arabian 
idolatry might have been derived from the fame fource with that of 
the Hindus; but fuch an intercourfe may be confidered as partial 
and accidental only; nor am 1 more convinced, than I was fifteen 
years ago, when I took the liberty to animadvert on a paflage in the 
Hiftory of Prince Kantremir, that the Turks have any juft reafon 
for holding the coaft of Yemen to be a part of India, and calling 
its inhabitants Yellow Indians. 
« The Arabs have never been entirely fubdued ; nor has any im- 
preffion been made on them, except on their borders; where, “4 
deed, 
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deed, the Phenicians, Perfians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, and, ia 
thodern times, the Cthman Tartars, have feverally acquired fettle- 
ments; but, with thefe exceptions, the natives of Hejaz and Ye- 
men have preferved for ages the fole dominion of their deferts 
and paftures, their mountains and fertile valleys: thus, apart from 
the reft of mankind, this extraordinary people have retained their 

rimitive manners and language, features and character, as long 
and as remarkably as the Hindus themfelves. All the genuine 
Arabs of Syria whom I knew in Europe, thofe of Yemen, whom I 
faw in the ifland of Hinzuan, whither many had come from Mafkat 
for the purpofle of trade, and thofe of Hejaz, whom I have met in 
Bengal, form a ftriking contraft to the Hindu inhabitants of thefe 
provinces: their eyes are full of vivacity, their fpeech voluble and 
articulate, their deportment manly and dignified, their apprehen- 
fion quick, their minds always prefent and attentive ; with a {pirit 
of independence appearing in the countenances even of the loweft 
among them. Men will always differ in their ideas of civilization, 
each meafuring it by the habits and prejudices of his own country; 
but if courtefy and urbanity, a love of poetry and eloquence, and 
the practice of exalted virtues be a jufter meafure of perfect fociety, 
we have certain proof, that the people of Arabia, both on plains 
and in cities, in republican and monarchical ftates, were eminently 
civilized for many ages before their conqueft of Perfia.’ 

After deploring that the ancient hiftory of this majeftic race 
is fo little known, and that the manufcripts relating to it are 
fo incorre&t, and fo full of contradi€tions, as not to be trufted 
with fecurity, the Prefident determines to inveftigate the Arabs 
by the media of their /anguage, letters, and religion, their ancient 
monuments, and the certain remains of their arts; confining 
his remarks to the ftate of Arabia before that * fingular revolu- 
tion at the beginning of the /eventh century, the effects of which 
are felt at this day from the Pyrenean mountains and the 
Danube, to the fartheft parts of the Indian empire, and even 
to the Eaftern Iflands.’ 

With refpect to the danguagé, it is obferved that, as it is una 
gueitionably one of the moft ancient in the world, fo it yields 
to none in the number of its words, and in . > precifion of its 
phrafes: but it is equally true and wonderful, ti.at it bears not 
the leaft refemblance, either in words or in the ftruéture of 
them, to the Sanfcrit, or great parent of the Jndian dialeéts. 
Of this fact, two remarkable inftances are given: the Sanfcrit, 
like the Greek, Perfian, and German, delights in compounds, 
but in a much higher degree; while the 4rabic, with all its 
fifter dialects, abhors the compofition of words, and invariably 
exprefles very complex ideas by circumlocution; fo that if a 
compound word be found in any genuine language of the 
Arabian peninfula, it may at once be pronounced an exotic. 
Again, it is the genius of the Sanferit, and of other languages of 
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the fame ftock, that the roots of verbs be almoft univerfally 
biliteral, fo that five-and-twenty bundred {uch roots might be 
found by the compofition of the fifty Indian letters: but the 
Arabic roots are univerfally triliteral, fo that the compofition 
of the twenty-eight Arabian letters would give near two-and- 
twenty thoufand elements of that language. A farther coms 
parifon between the two languages, {ays the prefident, is un- 
neceflary ; fince, in whatever light we view them, they feem 


totally diftinét, and mut have been invented by two different’ 


races of men. 

Of the chara&ters, in which the old compofitions of Arabia 
were written, but little is known; except that the Aeran ori- 
ginally appeared in thofe of Cujah, from which the modern 
Arabian letters were derived, and which, it is agided, un- 
queftionably had a common origin with the Hebrew or Chal- 
daic. 

Refpecting the religion and philofophy of the Arabs, we have 
the following remarks: 


‘ Ic is generally afferted, that the old religion of the Arabs was 
entirely Sabian; but I cao offer fo little accurate information con- 
cerning the Sabian faith, or even the meaning of the word, that I 
dare not yet {peck on the fubject with confidence. This at leaft is 
certain, that the people of Yemen very foon fell into the common 
but fatal, errour of adoring the fun and the firmament; tor even 
the third in defcent from Yoktan, who was confequeatly as old as 
Nahor, took the furname of Abdufhams, or Serwvaut of the Sun; 
and his family, we are aflured, paid particular honours to that 
luminary: other tribes worfhipped the planets and fixed ars; but 
the religion of the poets at leaft fees to have been pure Theifms; 
and this we know with certainty, becaufe we have Arabian verfes 
of untufpected antiguity, which contain pi us amd elevated fenti- 
ments on the goodueis and juftice, the power and omniprefence, 
of Atuan, or THE Gop. If an infcription, faid to have been 
found on marble in Yemen, be authentick, the ancient inhabitants 
of that country preferved the religion of Eber, and profefied a be- 
lief tn miracles and a future fate. 

© We are alfo toid, that a trong refemblance may be found be- 
tween the reiigicns of the pagan Arabs and the Hindus; but, 
though this may be true, yet an agreement in worfhipping the fun 
and ftars will not prove an affinity between the two nations: the 
fowers of Godweprefented as female deities, the adoration of /froness 
and the name of the idol Wadd, may lead us indeed to fuipect, 
that fome of the Hindu fuperttitions had found their way into Ara- 
bia; and, though we have no traces in Arabian hiftory of fuch a 
congueror or jegiflator as the great Sefac, who ts faid to have raifed 
pillars in Yer-en as we!l as at the mouth of the Ganges, yet, fince 
we know, thet Sacya isa ticle of Buddha, whom i fuppofe to be 
Woden, fince Buduha was not a native of India, and fince the age 
of Sefac perfectly agrees with that of Sacya, we may form a plaufible 
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conjeGture, that they were in faét the fame perfon, who travelled 
eaftward from Ethiopia, either as a warriour or as a lawgiver, about 
a thoufand years before Chrift, and whofe rites we fee now extend- 
ed as far as the country of Nifon, or, as the Chinefe call it, Japuen, 
Loth words fignifying the Rifiag Sun. Sacya may be derived from 
a word meaning power, or from another denoting vegetable food; 
fo that this epithec will not determine, whether he was a hero or a 
philofopher; but the title Buddha, or wife, may induce us to be- 
lieve, that he was rather a benefaGor, than a dettroyer, of his 
fpecies: if his religion, however, was really introduced into any 
part of Arabia, it could not have been generalin that country; and 
we may fately pronounce, that before the Mohammedan revolution, 
the noble and Jearned Arabs were Theiits, but that a ftupid idolae 
try prevaiked among the lower orders of the people. 

‘ I find no trace among them, till their emigration, of any phi- 
lofophy but Lvhicks; and even their fyftem of morals, gererous 
and enlarced as it feems to have been in the minds of a few illuftri- 
ous chieftains, was on the whc'e miferably depraved for a century 
at leaft before Muhammed: the diftinguifhing virtues, which they 
boaited of inculcating and pradliling, were a contempt of riches 
and even of death; burt, in the age of the Seven Poets, their 
liberality had deviated into mad profufion, thcir courage into fero- 
city, and their patience into an obftinate fpiric of encountering 
fruitiefs dangers; but | forbear to expatiate on the manners of the 
Arabs in that a age, becaufe the poems, entitled d/modilakat, which 
have appeared in our own language, exhibit an exact picture of 
their virtues and their vices, their wifgom and their folly; and 
fhow what may be conftantly expeéied from men of open hearts and 
boiling pafiiens, with no law to control, and little religion to re- 
{train, them.’ 

Few monuments of antiquity are preferved in Arabia, and of 
thofe few the accounts are very uncertain: in confequence, 
little fupport can be gained to the Prefident’s opinion from this 
fource. He confoles himielf, however, by obferving, that * we 
have no necd of ancient monuments or traditions to prove all 
that our analylis requires; namely, that the Arabs both of 


? 


Hejaz “ Yemen {prang trom a {tock entirely different from 
the Hindus.’ 

With refpect to the arts and fciences of the Arabs, we meet 
with the following intormation: 


* The manners of the Hejazi Arabs, which have continued, we 
know, from the time of Solomon to the prefent age, were by no 
means favourable to the cultivation of arts; and, as to ferences, we 
have no reaion to believe, that they were acquainted with any; for 
the mere amufement of giving names’ to ftars, which were ufefal to 
them in their paitoral or predatory rambles through the deferts, and 
in their obfervations on the weather, can hardly be cenfidered asa 
material part of aitronomy. ‘ithe only arts in which they pretend- 
ed to exceilence, (i except horfemanfhip and military accomplith- 
Ments) were poetry and rhetorick: that we have none of their com- 
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pofitions in profe before the Koran, may be afcribed, perhaps, to 
the little skill, which they feem to have had, in writing; to their 
predilection in favour of poetical meafure, and to the facility, with 
which verfes are committed to memory; but all their ftories prove, 
that they were eloquent in a high degree, and poffefled wonderful 
powers of fpeaking without preparation in flowing and forcible 

riods. I have never been able to difcover, what was meaned by 
their books, called Rawasim, but fuppofe, that they were collec- 
tions of their common, or cuftomary, law. Writing was fo little 

ractifed among them, that their.old poems, which are now accef- 
fible to us, may almoft be confidered as originally unwritten ; and I 
ain inclined to think, that Samuel Johnfon’s reafoning on the ex- 
treme imperfection of unwritten languages, was too general ; fince 
a language, that is only fpoken, may neverthelefs be higshly polifh- 
ed by a people, who, like the ancient Arabs, make the improve- 
ment of their idiom a national concern, appoint folemn affemblies 
for the purpofe of difplaying their poetical talents, and hold ita 
duty to exercife their children in getting by heart their molt ap- 
proved compofitions. 

‘ The people of Yemen had pofiibly more mechanical arts, and, 
perhaps, more /cience; but, although their ports muft have been 
the emporia of confiderable commerce between Egypt and India or 
part of Perfia, yet we have no certain proofs of their proficiency in 
navigation or even in manufactures. That the Arabs of the defert 
had mufical inftruments, and names for the different notes, and that 
they were greatly delighted with melody, we know from them- 
felves; but their lutes and pipes were probably very fimple, and 
their mufick, I fufpect, was little more than a natural and tuneful 
recitation of their elegiack verfes and love-fongs. ‘The fingular 
property of their language, in thunning compound words, may be 
urged, according to Bacon’s idea, as a proof, that they had made 
no progrefs in arts, ‘* which require, fays he, a variety of combi- 
nations to exprefs the complex notions arifing from them ;” but the 
fingularity may perhaps be imputed wholly to the genius of the 
language, and the tafte of thofe who {poke it; fince the old Ger- 
mans, who knew no art, appear to have delighted in compound 
words, which poetry and oratory, one would conceive, might re- 
quire as much as any meaner art whatfoever.’ 

The ingenious and erudite Prefident concludes his obferva- 
tions on this people, in terms expreffive of his admiration of 
their character : 

‘ So great, on the whole, was the ftrength of parts or capacity, 
either natural or acquired from habit, for which the Arabs were 
ever diftinguifhed, that we cannot be furprized, when we fee that 
blaze of genius, which they difplayed, as far as their arms extend- 
ed, when they burit, like their own dyke of Arim, through their 
ancient limits, and fpread, like an inundation, over the great em- 
pire of Iran. ‘That a race of Tazis, or Courfers, as the Perfians call 
them, ‘* who drank the milk of camels and fed on lizards, fhould 
entertain a thought of fubduing the kingdom of Feridun,’’ was con- 
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of fortune’s levity and mutability; but Firdaufi, a complete matter 
of Afiatick manners, and fingularly impartial, reprefents the Arabs, 
even in the age of Feridun, as ‘* difclaiming any kind of depend- 
ence on that monarch, exulting in their liberty, delighting in elo- 

uence, aéts of liberality, and martial achievements, and thus 
making the whole earth, fays the poet, red as wine with the blood 
of their foes, and the air like a foreft of canes with their tall {pears.”” 
With fuch a charaéter, they were likely to conquer any country 
that they could invade; and, if Alexander had invaded their do- 
minions, they would unqueftionably have made an obftinate, and 


probably a fuccefsful, refiftance.’ 
The fifth anniverfary difcourfe, delivered by the Prefident, Feb. 


a1, 1788. 

In purfuance of his plan, Str WiLLIAM JONES proceeds 
to treat on the people called Zartars: but he enters, he telis us, 
with extreme diffidence on the prefent fubject, becaufe he has 


little knowlege of the Tartarian dialects. ‘The extent of this 


immenfe country is thus defcribed : 

* Conformable to the method before adopted in defcribing Arabia 
and India, 1 confider Tartary alfo, for the purpofe of this difcourfe, 
on its mott extenfive fcale, and requeft your attention, whilft F 
trace the largeft boundaries that are affignable to it: conceive a line 
drawn from the mouth of the Oby to that of the Dnieper, and, 
bringing it. back eaftward acrofs the Euxine, fo as to includ> the 

ninfula of Krim, extend it along the foot of Caucafus, by the 
rivers Cur and Aras, to the Cafpian lake, from the oppofite fhore 
of which follow the courfe of the Jaihun and the chain of Caucafean 
hills as far as thofe of Imaus; whence continue the line beyond the 
Chinefe wall to the White Mountain and the country of Ye.io; 
fkirting the borders of Perfia, India, China, Corea, but including 

artof Ruffia, with all the diftriéts which lie between the Glacial 
fea, and that of Japan. M. De Guignes, whole great work on the 
Huns abounds more in folid learning than in rhetorical ornaments, 
prefents us, however, with a magnificent image of this wide re- 
gion; defcribing it as a ftupendous edifice, the beams and pillars of 
which are many ranges of lofty hills, and the dome, one prodigious 
mountain, to which the Chinefe give the epithet of Cele/ial, with 
a confiderable number of broad rivers flowing down iis fides: if 
the manfion be fo amazingly fublime, the land around it is propor- 
tionably extended, but more wonderfully diverfified; for fome parts 
of it are incrufted with ice, others parched with inflamed air and 
covered with a kind of lava; here we meet with immenfe tracts of 
{andy deferts and forefts almoft impenetrable ; there, with gardens, 
groves, and meadows, perfumed with mufk, watered by numberle‘s 
rivulets, and abounding in fruits and flowers; and, from eaii to 
weft, lie many confiderable provinces, which appear as valleys in 
comparifon of the hills towering above them, but in truth are the 
flat fummits of the higheft mountains in the world, or at !eail che 
higheft in Afia. Near one-fourth in latitude of this «xtraordinary 
region is in the fame charming climate with Greece, Italy, and 
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Provence; and another fourth in that of England, Germany, and 
the northern parts of France; but the Hyperborean countries can 
have few beauties to recommend them, ai leait in the prefent ftate 
of the earth’s temperature: to the fouth, on the frontiers of Iran are 
the bezutiful vales of Soghd with the cclebrated cities of Samarkand 
and Bokbara; on thofe of Tibet are the territories of C-fhghar, Kho. 
ten, Chegil and Khava, all famed for perfumes and for the beauty 
of their inhabitants; and on thofe of China lies the country of 
Chin, anciently a powerful kingdom, which name, like that of 
Khata, has in medern times been given to the whole Chinefe em- 
pire, where fuch an appellation would have been thought an infult, 
We movft not omit the fine territory of Tancit, whica was known 
to the Greeks by the name of Serica, and confidered by them as the 
fartheht eaftern extremity of the habitable globe.’ 


In inveftigating the hiftory of this region, the Prefident is at 
great pains to controvert an opinion of the very ingemious M, 
Bailly; who feems firft to have confidered it as the cradle of 
our fpecies, and to have fuppofed that the whole ancient world 
was enlightened by fciences brought from the moft northern 
parts of Scythia, particularly from the banks of the Jexifea, or 
from the Hyperbarean regions : 


‘ All the fables of old Greece, Italy, Perfia, India, he derives 
from the north; and it mufl be owned, that he maintains his para- 
dox with acutenefs and learning. Great learning and great acute- 
nefs, together with the charms of a moit engaging ftyle, were in- 
deed neceffary to render even tolerable a fyitem, which places an 
earthly paradife, the gardens of Eiciperus, the iflands of the Ma- 
cares, the groves of Elyfium, if vot of Even, the heaven of Indra, 
the Periflao, or fairy-land, of the Perfian poets, with its city of 
diamonds and its country of Shadcam, fo named from Plea/ure and 
Love, not in any climate, which the common fenfe of mankind 
confiders as the feat of delights, but beyond the mouth of the 
Oby, in the Frozea Sea, in a region equalled only by that, where 
the wild imagination of Dante led him to fix the wort of criminals 
in a itate of punifhment after death, and of which be could not, he 
fays, even think without fhivering. A very curious pailage in a 
tract of Plutarch on the figure in the Moon’s ord, naturaliy induced 
M. Bailly to place Ogygig in the north, and he concludes that 
ifland, as others have concluded rather fallacioufly, to be the At- 
lantis of Plato, but is at a lofs to determine, whether it was Ffeland 
or Greenland, Spitzberg or New Zembia: among fo many charms 
it was dificult, indeed, to give a preference; but our philofopher, 
though as much perplexed by an option of beauties as the fhepherd 
of Ida, feems on the whole to think Zembla the moft worthy of 
the golden fruit; becaufe itis indifputably an ifland, and lies op- 
pofite toa gulph near a continent, from which a great number of 
rivers defcend into theocean. He appears equally diflreff-d among 
five nations, real and imaginary, to fix upon that, which the 
Greeks named Atlantes; and his conclufion in both cafes muft re- 
mind us of the thowman at Eton, who, having pointed out in = 
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box all the crowned heads of the world, and being afked by the 
{choolboys, who looked through the glafs, which was :he Emperor, 
which the Pope, which the Sultan, and which the Great Mogul, 
anfwered eagerly, ‘* which you pleafe, young gentlemen, which 
you pleafe.’’ 

After obferving that, according to the learned Father Vis- 
DELU, the firft king of the Hyumau’s or Huns, began his reign 
about 2560 years ago, not long after the time fixed in the 
former difcourfes for the firft regular eftablifhments of the 
Hindus and Arabs in their feveral countries, the Prefident 
proceeds in his inquiry concerning the languages and letters of 
the Tartars; and here he finds himfelf prefented with ¢ a de- 
plorable void, or with a profpect as barren and dreary as that 
of their deferts.’—-* IYhe Zartars in general had no literature : 
the Zurcs had no letters: the Huns, according to PRocoPIus, 
had not been heard of then: the magnificent CHENGIZ, whofe 
empire included an area of near eighty fquare degrees, could 
find none of his own AZongals able to write his difpatches; and 
TAIMU R, a favage of ftrong natural parts, and _paffionately 
fond of hearing hiftories read to him, could himfelf neither 
write nor read,’ 

In fome parts, however, as at Khata in Southern Tar- 
tary on the confines of India, they had a fet of characters 
named Dilberjin: thefe are fufpected to have been the charac 
ters of Tibet, which are manifeftly Indian. ‘The people alfo 
of Oighir or Eighir are faid to have had a fyftem of fourteen 
Ietters only: but this does not affect the general pofition, 
that the Yartars were illiterate. “Ihe Yartars having no 
written memorial, it is not wonderful that their languages, like 
thofe of America, fhould have been in a perpetual fluctuation, 
and that more than fifty dialects fhould be fpoken between 
Mofcow and China. Of the Tartarian languages, SiR W:L- 
LIAM profefles that he knows but one, which is the Turkifh 
of Conftantinople: but this, he obferves, is fo copious, that 
whoever knows it perfectly will eafily underftand the different 
dialects, “Ihe dialect of the Moguls, in which fome hiftories 
of T’armu’R and his defcendants were originally compofed, is 
called in India, Zurci: © not that it is precifely the fame with 
the Turkifh of the Othmanliés, but the two idioms differ per- 
hzps lefs than Swedi/h and German, or Spanifh and Portugueze ; 
and certainly lefs than Welch and TJrifh.’ He adds, * if the 
groundwork of the weftern Turki/fb, when feparated from the 
Perfian and Arabic, with which it is embellifhed, be a branch 
of the loft Oghuzian tongue, 1 can affert with confidence, that 
it has not the leaft refemblance either to Arabic or Sanfcrit, 
and muft have been invented by a race of men wholly diitin& 
from the Arabs or Hindus.? On the whole, he derives ‘ no 
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better proof than that, which the language of the Brachmans 
affords, of an immemorial and total difference between the Sa- 
vages of the Mountains, as the old Chinefe juftly called the Tar- 
tars, and the ftudious, placid, contemplative inhabitants of 
thefe Jndian plains.’ 

 Refpecting the religious opinions of the Tartars, we are told, 


* ihet the primitive religion of human creatures, or the pure 
adoration of One Creator, prevailed in Tartary during the firft ge- 
nerations from Yafet, but was extinét before the birth of Oghuz, 
who reftored it in his dominions; that, fome ages after him, the 
Mongals and the Turcs relapfed into grofs idolatry; but that 
Chengiz was a Theift, and, in a converfation with the Muham- 
medan doétors, admitted their arguments for the being and attri- 
butes of the Deity to be unanfwerable, while he contefted the 
evidence of their prophet’s legation. From old GreciarY authori- 
ties we learn, that the Maffagetz worfhipped the fun: and the nar- 
rative of an embafly from Juitin to the Khakan, or Emperor, who 
then refided in a fine vale near the fource of the Irtith, mentions 
the Tartarian ceremony of purifying the Roman ambafladors by 
conducting them between two fires: the Tartars of that age are re- 

refented as adorers of the four elements, and believers in an ine 
vifible {pirit, to whom they facrificed bulls and rams. Modern 
travellers relate, that, in the feftivals of fome Tartarian tribes, they 
pour a few drops of a confecrated liquor on the ftatues of their 
gods; after which an atjendant fprinkles a little of what remains 
three times toward the fouth in honour of fire, toward the weit and 
eaft in honour of water and air, and as often towards the north in 
honour of the earth, which contained the relics of their deceafed 
anceftors: now all this may be very true, without proving a national 
aftinity between the Tartars and Hindus; for the Arabs adored the 
planets and the powers of nature, the Arabs had carved images, 
and made libations on a black ftone, the Arabs turned in prayer ta 
different quarters of the heavens; yet we know with certainty, 
that the Arabs are a diftin&t race from the Tartars; and we might 
as well infer, that they were the fame people, becaufe they had 
each their Nomades, or wanderers for pafiure, and becaufe the 
Turcmans, defcribed by Ibnuarabfhah, and by him called Tatar’s, 
are, like mof Arabian tribes, paftoral and warlike, hofpitable and 
generous, wintering and fummering on different plains, and rich 
in herds and flocks, horfes and camels; but this agreement iu 
manners proceeds from the fimilar nature of their feveral deferts, 
and their fimilar choice of a free rambling life, without evincing a 
community of origin, which they could fearce have had without 

referving at leaft fome remnant of a common Janguage.’— 

‘ Of any philofophy, except natural ethics, which the rudeft fo- 
ciety requires and experience teaches, we find no more veftiges in 
Afiatick Scythia than in ancient Arabia; nor would the name of a 
philofopher and a Scythian have been ever conneéed, if Anacharfis 
had not vifited Athens and Lydia for that inftru€tion, which his 
birth-place could not have afforded him: but Anacharfis was the 
fon of a Grecian woman, who had taught him her language, and 
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he foon learned to defpife his own. He was unqueftionably a man 
of a found underftanding and fine parts; and, among the lively 
fayings, which gained him the reputation of a wit even in Greece, it is 
related by Diogenes Laertius, that, when an Athenian reproached 
him with being a Scythian, he anfwered: ‘* My country is, in- 
deed, a difgrace to me, but thou art a difgrace to thy country.” 
What his country was, in regard to manners and civil duties, we 
may learn from his fate in it; for when, on his return from Athens, 
he attempted to reform it by introducing the wife laws of his friend 
Solon, he was killed on a hunting party with an arrow fhot by his 
own brother, a Scythian chieftain, Such was the philofophy of 
M. Bailly’s Atlantes, the firft and moft enlightened of nations!’ 

Had the religious opinions and allegorical fables of the 
Hindus been borrowed from Scythia, travellers, it is faid, muft 
have ¢*{covered in that country fome entire monuments of 
them: no remains, however, have been found, to prove an 
affinity between the religious rites and the fciences of the two 
nations. Neither is there any reafon to conclude, from the 
general manners and character of the Tartars, that they had 
made an early proficiency in arts and {ciences: even of poetry, 
no genuine {pecimens are preferved, except fome horrible war- 
fongs. Some tribes of wandering Yartars had, perhaps, real 
{kill in applying herbs and minerals to the purpofes of medi- 
cine, and pretended to fkill in magic: * but the general cha- 
racter of their nation feems to have been this: they were pro- 
fefled hunters or fifhers, dwelling on that account in forefts or 
near great rivers, under huts or rude tents, or in waggons 
drawn by their cattle from ftation to ftation; they were dex- 
terous archers, excellent horfemen, bold combatanis, appear- 
ing often to flee in diforder for the fake of renewing their 
attack with advantage; drinking the milk of mares, and eat- 
ing the flefh of colts; and thus in many refpects refembling 
the old Arabs, but in nothing more than in their love of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and in nothing lefs than in a tafte for poetry 
and the improvement of their language.’ 

The learned President fums up his difcourfe as follows: 

‘ Thus it has been proved, anc, in my humble opinion, be- 
yond controverfy, that the far greater part of Afia has been peopled 
and immemorially poffeffled by three confiderab'e nations, whom, 
for want of better names, we cal] Hindus, Arabs, and ‘fartars ; 
each of them divided and fubdivided into an infinite number of 
branches, and all of them fo different in form and features, lan- 
guage, manners, and religion, that if they fprang originally from 
acommon root, they mutt have been feparated for ages: whether 
more than three primitive ftocks can be fouid, or, in other words, 
whether the Chinefe, Japanefe, and Perfians, are entirely diftin& 
from thein, or formed by their intermixture, I fhall hereafter, if 
your indulgence to me continue, diligently inquire. To what 
conclufions thefe inquiries will lead, I cannot yet clearly difcern ; 
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but, if they lead to truth, we fhall not regret our journey throuch 
this dark regicn of ancient hiflory, in which, wh:le we proceed 
fiep by ftep, and follow every glimmering of certain light, that 
prefents itfelf, we muft beware of thofe falfe rays and !uminous 
vapours, which miflead Afiatick travellers by an appearance of 
water, but are found on a near approach to be deferts of iand.’ 


The fixth difcourfe; on the Perfians. Delivered 19th February 
1789.— By the Prefident. 

At the opening of this difcourfe, Sir Wittram Jones in- 
forms his audience that he turns with delight from the vaft 
mountains and barren deferts of Téran, over which he had 
travelled laft year with no perfect knowlege of his courfe, to 
purfue his journey through one of the moft celebrated and moft 
beautiful countries in the world; a country, the hiffagy and 
languages of which he had long attentively itudied, aid on 
which he might, without arrogance, promife more pofitive in- 
formation, than he could pofiibly procure on a nation fo dif- 
united and fo unlettered as the Zartars. We proceeds to de- 
fcribe the fituation of Perfia, as it is improperly called by Eu- 
ropeans ; the name of a fingle province being applicd to the 
whole empire of /ran. 


‘ To give an idea of its largeift boundaries, agreeably to my 
former mode of defcribing India, Arabia, and Tartary, between 
which it lies, let us begin with the iource of the great Affyrian 
ftream, Euphrates, (as the Greeks, according to their cullom, were 
pleafed to mifcall the Forat,) and thence defcend to its mouth in 
the Green Sea, or Periian-Gulf, including in our line fome con- 
fiderable diflriéts and towns on both fides of the river; then, coait- 
ing Perfis, propezly fo named,-and other Irantan provinces, we 
come to the delta of the Sindhu or Indus; whence afcending to the 
mountains of Cathghar, we cifcover its fountains and thofe of the 
Jaihun, down which we are conduéted to the Cafpian, which 
formerly perhaps it entered, though it Joie i.felf now in the fands 
and Jakes of Khwarczm: we next are led from the fea of Khozar, 
by the banks of the Cur, or Cyrus, and along the Caucafean 
ridges, to the fhore of the Euxine, and thence, by the feveral Gree 
cian {éas, to the point, whence we tock our departure, at no con- 
fiderable diftance from the Mcditerranean. We cannot but include 
the lower Afia within this outline, becaufe it was unqueftionably 
a part of the Perfian, if not of the old Affyrian, empire; for we 
know, that it was wnder the dominion of Caikhofrau; and Dio- 
corus, we find, afferts, that the kingdom of ‘Troas was dependent 
on Affyria, fince Priam implored and obtained fuccours from his 
Emperor Teutames, whofe name approaches nearer to Tahmiras, 
than to that cf any other Affyrian monarch. ‘Thus we may look 
on Iran as the noblett ‘Zand, (for fo the Greeks and the Arabs 
would have called it,) or at leaft as the noblef peninfula, on this 
habitable globe; and if M. Bailly had fixed on it as the Atlantis of 
Plato, he might have fupported his opinion with far Rronger argu- 
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ments than any that he has adduced in favour of New Zembla: if 
the account, indeed, of the Atlantes be not purely an Egyptian, 
or an Utopian, fable, I fhapld be more inclined to place them ia 
Jran, than in any region, with which I am acquainted.’ 


‘The Prefident continues to remark, that 


© Jt may feem ftrange, that the ancient hiftory of fo diftinguifhed 
an empire fhould be yet fo imperfeatly known; but very fatisfactory 
reafons may be afligned for our ignorance of it; the principal of 
them are the fuperficial knowledge of the Greeks and Jews, and 
the lofs of Perfian archives or hiflorical compofitions. That the 
Grecian writers, before Xenophon, had zo acquaintance with Per- 
fia, and that a// their acccunis of it are w/olly fabulous, is a para- 
dox too extravagant to be ferioufly maintained ; but their connec- 
tion with it in waror peace had, indeed, been generally confined 
to bordering kingdoms under feudatory princes; and the firft Per- 
fian eg@eror, whofe life and chara¢ter they feem to have known 
with tolerable accuracy, was the great Cyrus, whom I call, with- 
out fear of contradiftion, Caikhofrau; for I fhall then only doubt 
that the Khofrau of Firdausi was the Cyrus of the firft Greek hifto- 
rian, and the bero of the oldeft political and moral romance, whea 
I doubt that Louis Quatorze and Lewis the Fourteenth were one and 
the fame French King: it is utterly incredible, that two different 
princes of Perfia fhould each have been born ina foreign and hoftile 
territory; fhould each have been doomed to death in his infancy by 
his maternal grandfather in confequence of portentous dreams, 
real or invented; fhould each have been faved by the remorfe of his 
deftined murderer, and thould each, after a fimilar education among 
herd{men as the fon of a herfdman, have found means to revifit 
his paternal kingdom, and having delivered it, after a long and 
triumphant war, from the tyrant who had invaded it, fhould have 
reftored it to the fummit of power and magnificence. Whether fo 
romantick a ftory, which is the fubje&t of an epick poem, as ma- 
jeftick and entire as the Iliad, be hiftorically true, we may feel 
perhaps an inclination to doubt; but it cannot with reafon be 
denied, that the outline of it related to a fingle hero, whom the 
Afiaticks, converfing with the father of European hiftory, defcribed 
according to their popular traditions by his true name, which the 
Greek alphabet could not exprefs: nor will a difference of names 
affect the quettion; fince the Greeks had little regard for truth, 
which they /acrificed willingly to the graces of their language, and 
the nicety of their ears; and, if they could render foreign words 
melodious, they were never folicitous to make them exact; hence 
they probably formed Cambyfes from Canbakhth, or Granting de- 


fires, atitle rather than a name, and Xerxes from Shirdyi, a prince 


and warriour in the Shahnamah, or from Shirthah, which might 
alfo have been a title; for the Afiatick princes have conftantly 
aflumed new titles or epithets at different periods of their lives, or 
on different occafions; a cuttom, which we have feen prevalent in 
our own times both in Iran and Hinduftan, and which has been a 
fource of great confufion even in the fcriptural accounts of Babylo- 
nian occurrences: both Greeks and Jews have in fact accom- 
modated 
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modated Perfian names to their own articulation; and both feem 
to have difregarded the native literature of Iran, without which 
they could at moft attain a general and imperfect knowlege of the 
country.’ 

As to the Perfians themfelves, who were contemporary with 
the Jews and Greeks, although they muft have been acquaint- 
ed with the hiftory of their own times, and with the traditional 
accounts of paft ages; yet, from feveral caufes, it has hap- 
pened that nothing remains of genuine ancient Perfian hiftory, 
except a few ruftic traditions and fables. The annals of the 
Pifbdadi, or Affyrian race, muft be confidered as dark and fa- 
bulous ; and thofe of the Cayéni family, or the Medes and Per- 


frans, as heroic and poetical ; though the lunar eclipfes, faid to 


be mentioned by Ptolemy, fix the time of Gu/btafp, the prince by 
whom Zeratufht was protected. Of the Parthian kings détend- 


ed from <Arfoac or Arfaces, little more is known than the 
names: but the Sa/ani’s had fo long an intercourfe with the 
Emperors of Rome and Byzantium, that the period of their do- 
minion may be called an hiftorical age. 

‘ In attempting to afcertain the beginning of the Affyrian em- 
pire, we are deluded, as in a thoufand inftances, by names arbi- 
trarily impofed: it had been fettled by chronologers, that the firft 
monarchy eftablifhed in Perfia was the Affyrian; and Newton, 
finding fome of opinion, that it rofe in the firft century after the 
flood, but unable by his own calculations to extend it farther back 
than /even hundred and ninety years before Chrift, rejefled part of 
the old fyftem and adopted the reft of it; concluding, that the Af- 
fyrian monarchs began to reign about two hundred years after 
Solomon, and that, in all preceding ages, the government of Iraa 
had been divided into feveral petty ftates and principalities. Of 
this opinion I confefs myfelf to have been; when, difregarding the 
wild chronology of the Mufelmans and Gabrs, I had allowed the ut- 
moft natural duration to the reigns of eleven Pifhdadi kings, with- 
out being able to add more than a hundred years to Newton’s 
computation. It feemed, indeed, unaccountably ftrange, that, 
although, Abraham had found a regular monarchy in Egypt, al- 
though the kingdom of Yemen had juft pretenfions to very high 
antiguity, although the Chinefe, in the twelfth century before our 
era, had made approaches at leaft to the prefent form of their ex- 
tenfive dominion, and although we can hardly fuppofe the firft In- 
dian monarchs to have reigned lefs than three thoufand years ago, 
yet Perfia, the moft delightful, the moft compaét, the moft de- 
firable country of them all, fhould have remained for fo many ages 
unfettled and difunited. A fortunate difcovery, for which I was 
firft indebted to Mir Huhammed Hufain, one of the moft intelli- 
gent Mufelmans in India, has at once diflipated the cloud, and 
caft a gleam of light on the primeval hiftory of Iran and of the 
human race, of which I had long defpaired, and which could hardly 
have dawned from any other quarter. 


‘ The 
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« The rare and interefting tract on tvelve different religions, en- 
titled the Dabiftan, and compofed by a Mohammedan traveller, a 
native of Cafhmir, named Mohfan, but diftinguifhed by the affumed 
furname of Fani, or Perifbable, begins with a wonderfully curious 
chapter on the religion of Hathang, which was long anteriour to 
that of Zerathuft, but had continued to be fecretly profefled by 
many learned Perfians even to the author’s time; and feveral of the 
moft eminent of them, diffenting in many points from the Gabrs, 
and perfecuted by the ruling powers of their country, had retired 
to India; where they compiled a number of books, now extremely 
fcarce, which Mohfan had perufed, and with the writers of which, 
or with many of them, he had contracted an intimate friendthip: 
from them he learned, that a powerful monarchy had been efta- 
blithed, for ages in Iran before the acceflion of Cayimers, that it 
was @¥gled Mahabadian dynafty for a reafon, which will foon be 
mentioned, and that many princes, of whom feven or eight only 
are named in the Dabiftan, and among them Mahbul, or Maha 
Beli, had raifed their empire to the zenith of human glory. If we 
can rely on this evidence, which to me appears unexceptionable, 
the Iranian monarchy muft have been the oldeft in the world; but 
it will remain dubious, to which of the three ftocks, Hindu, Ara- 
bian, or Tartar, the firft Kings of Iran belonged, or whether they 
fprang from a fourth race diltin&t from any of the others; and thefe 
are queftions, which we fhall be able, I imagine, to anfwer pre- 
cifely, when we have carefully inquired into the /anguages and 
letters, religion, and philofophy, and incidentally into the arts and 
Sciences, ot the ancient Perfians.’ 

In the remarks which follow, on the ancient languages and 
chara@ters of Jran, the Prefident is aware that credit muft be 
giveft to him for many aflertions, which, as he was delivering a 
differtation, and not compofing a vocabulary, he could not prove 
by examples: he aflures his hearers, however, that he will 
affert nothing pofitively, which he is not able fatisfadtorily to 
demonttrate. 

At the birth of Muhammed, two languages appear to have 
been generally prevalent in the great empire of Jrdz; that of 
the Court, thence named Der?, which was only a refined and 
elegant dialect of the Parsi; and that of the learned, in which 
moft books were compofed, and which had the name of Pah- 
lavi. Betide thefe, a very ancient and abftrufe tongue was 
known to the priefts and philofophers, called the language of 
the Zend, becaufe a book on religious and moral duties, which 
they held facred, and which bore that name, had been written 
in it. The Zend, and the old Pahlavi, are almoft extiné& in 
Iran; while the Parsi has now become, by the intermixture of 
numberle{s 4rabic words, and many imperceptible changes, a 
new janguage exquifitely polifhed.—-The Prefident goes on to 
affert, that hundreds of Parsi nouns are pure San/crit; that 


very many Per/ian imperatives are the roots of Sanfcrit verbs ; 
and 
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and that even the modes and tenfes of the Perfan verb fub- 
ftantive, which is the model of al! the reft, are deducible from 
the San/crit by an eafy and clear analogy. Hence he concludes, 
that the Parsi was derived, like the various Indian dialects, 
from the language of the Dirckenans. He adds that, in the 
pure Per/fian, he finds no traces of any Arabian tongue, except 
what proceeded from the known intercourfe between the na- 
tions; while the compofition of words, in which the genius of 
the Perfian delights, and which that of the Arabic abhors, is 
a decifive proof that the Parsi fprang from an Indian, and not 
from an Arabian, ftock.—The Prefident next avows his firm 
conviction, that the Pallavi was a dialect of the Chaldare —He 
afterward proceeds to the language of the Zend; and * @ere,’ 
fays he, 

‘ I muft impart a difcovery, which I Iately made, and from 
which we may draw the molt interelting confequences. M. An- 
queiil, who had the merit of undertaxing a voyave to India, in his 
earlielt youth, with no other view then to recover the writings of 
Zeratutht, and who would have acquired a brilliant reputation in 
France, if he had not falliecd it by his immoserate vanity and viru- 
lence of temper, which alienated the good will even of his own 
countrymen, has exhibited in his w rk, entitled Zendavefla, two 
vocabularies in Zend and Pahlavi, which he had found tn an ap- 
proved collection of Rawajat, or Traditional Pieces, in modern 
Perfian: of his Pahlavi no more needs be faid, thao thatic fuuongly 
confirms my opinion concerning the anand aick origin of that lan- 
guage; but, when I perufed the Zend gi loffary, I was inexprefiibly 
furprized to ‘Gad is that fix or feven words in ten were pure Sanjcrit, 
and even fome of their inflexions formed by the rules of the Vya- 
caran; as yu/bmacam, the genitive plural of yufmad, Now M, 
Anqveti! moit certainly, and the Perfian compiler mot probably, 
had no knowledge of Sanfcrit; and could not, therefore, have in- 
vented a litt of Santerit words: it is, therefore, an authentick lilt of 
Zend words, which had been preferved in books or by tradition ; 
and it follows, that the language of the’ nen was at leaft a diale& 
of the Sanfcrit, approaching perhaps as nearly to it as the Pracrit, 
or other popular idioms, which we krow to have been fpoken in 
India two thoufand years ago. From all thefe facts it is a necef- 
fary confequence, that the oldeit difcoverable languages of Pertia 
were Chaldaick and Sanfcrit; and that, when they had ceafed to 
be vernacular, the Pahlavi and Zend were deduced from them re- 
{pectively, and the Parsi either from the Zend, or immediately 
from the dialeCt of the Brahmas; but all had perhaps a mixture of 
Tartarian; for the bett lexicographers affert, that ceased words 
in ancient Perfian are taken from the language of the Cimmerians, 
or the ‘Tartars of Kipchak; fo that the three families, whofe lineage 
we have examined in foriner difcourfes, had left vifibie traces of 
themfelves in Iran, long before the Tartars and Arabs had rufhed 
from their deferts, and returned to that very country, from which 
in all probability they originally proceeded, and which the ilindus 
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had abandoned in an earlier age, with pofitive commands from their 
leziflators to revifit it no more.’ 

The primeval religion of Jran is the next fubject of invefti- 
gation. This is faid originally to have confifted in “ a firm 
belief that one fupreme God made the world by his power, and 
continually governed it by his providence: a pious fear, love, 

and adoration of him; a due reverence for parents and aged 

perfons ; a fraternal attection for the whole human {pecies, and 
a compaflionate tendernefs even for the brute creation.”’ So 
pure a fyitem could hardly prevail long, and the popular reli- 
gion of the Jranians became Sabian; a word on which the 
author cannot offer any certain etymology, but which has been 
deduced by grammarians. from Saba, a hoft, and particularly 
the 6? of heaven, or the celeflial bodies; in the adoration of 
which the Setian ritual is believed to have confifted: but the 
plan etary worlhip in Perfia feems only a part of a far more 
complicated religion, which, obferves 51R WILLIAM, * we 
now find in thefe /ndzan provinces ; 

For Mohfan affures us, that, in the opinion of the beft informed 
Perfians, who profeffed the faith of Htthang, diltinguifhed from 
that of Z-ratufht, the Arlt monarch of Iran and of the whole earth 
was Mahabai, a word apparently Sanfcrit, who divided the people 
into four orders, the re/igtous, the military, the commercial, and the 
fervile, to which he a figned names unque itionably the fame in their 
origin with thofe now applied to the four primary claffes of the 
Hindus. They added, that He received from the Creator, and 
promulgated among men, a facred book in a heavenly language, to 
which the Mufelmaa author gives the Arabick title of defutir, or 
regulations, but the criginal name of which he has not mentioned ; 
and that fourteen Maha dads had - or would appear in hu- 
man fhapes for the government of this world now when we know, 
thac the Elindus beiieve in fourteen Menu’s, or celeftial ne rfonages 
with fimilar functions, the firft of whom left a book of regulations, 
or divine ordinances, which they hold equal to the Véda, and 
the language of which they believe to be that of the Gods, we can 
hardly doubt, that the firtt corruption of the perett and oldeft reli- 
gion was the ly item of indian theology, invented by the Brahmans 
and prevalent in thefe territories, w here the book of Ma habad or 
Menu is at this hour the ftandard of all religious and moral 
duties.’ 

The philofophy of the old Per/ians was intimately connected 
with their religion; for they were affiduous obfervers of the 
Juminaries which they adored. On this fubject, we fhall fe- 
lest a few remarks ona ¢ metaphyfical theology, which has 
been profetied immemorially by a numerous feé& of Perfians and 
Hindus, was carried in part into Greece, and prevails even 
now among the learned AZu/elmans, who fometimes avow it 
without referve.’ 


‘ The 
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« The modern philofophers of this perfuafion are called S2/’s, 
either from the Greek word for a /age, or from the woollen mantle, 
which they ufed to wear in fome provinces of Perfia: their funda- 
mental tenets are, that nothing exifts abfolutely but God: that the 
human fool is an emanation from his effence, and, though divided 
for a time from its heavenly fource, will be finally re-united with 
it; that the higheft poffible happinefs will arife from its reunion, 
and that the chief good of mankind, in this tranfitory world, con- 
fifts in as perfect an union with the Eternal Spirit as the incum- 
brances of a mortal frame will allow; that, for this purpofe, they 
fhould break all connexion (or tadlluk, as they call it), with ex- 
trinfick objects, and pafs through life without attachments, as a 
fwimmer in the ocean ftrikes freely without the impediment of 
clothes; that they fhould be ftraight and free.as the cyprefs, whofe 
fruit is hardly perceptible, and not fink under a load, like fruit- 
trees attached to a trellis; that, if mere earthly charms hav@ power 
to influence the foul, the idea of celeftial beauty muft overwhelm it 
in extatick delight; that, for want of apt words to exprefs the 
divine perfeGtions and the ardour of devotion, we muft borrow fuck 
expreffions as approach the neareft to our ideas, and {peak of Beauty 
and Love in a tranfcendent and myftical fenfe ; that, like a reed torn 
from its native bank, like wax feparated from its delicious honey, 
the foul of man bewails its difunion with melancholy mufick, and 
fheds burning tears, like the lighted taper, waiting paffionately for 
the moment of its extinction, as a difengagement from earthly 
trammels, and the means of returning to its Only Beloved. Such 
in part (for I omit the minuter and more fubtil metaphyficks of the 
Sif's, which are mentioned in the Dabiflan) is the wild and enthu- 
fiaftick religion of the modern Perfian poets, efpecially of the fweet 
Hafiz and the great Maulavi: fuch is the fyftem of the Védanti 

hilofophers and beft lyrick poets of India; and, as it was a fyftem 
of the higheft antiquity in both nations, it may be added to the 
many other proofs of an immemorial affinity between them.’ 


A few obfervations are added on the ancient monuments of 
Perfia; and as to the /ciences and arts of the old Perfians, the 
Prefident has little to fay, and no complete evidence of them 
feems to exift.—He concludes his difcourfe, by recapitulating 
the principal pofitions, which he has endeavoured to eftablifh: 


* Thus has it been proved by clear evidence and plain reafoning, 
that a powerful monarchy was eftablifhed in Iran long before tne 
Affyrian, or Pifhdadi, government; that it was in truth a Hindu 
monarchy, though, if any chufe to call it Cufian, Cafdean, or Scy- 
thian, we fhall not enter into a debate on mere names; that it fub- 
fifted many centuries, and that its hifory has been ingrafted on that 
of the Hindus, who founded the monarchies of Ayédhya and In- 
drapreftha; that the language of the firft Perfian empire was the 
mother of the Sanfcrit, and confequently of the Zend, and Parfi, 
as well as of Greek, Jatin, and Gothick; that the language of 
the Affyrians was the parent of Chaldaick and Pahlavi, and that 
the primary Tartarian langoage alio had been current in the fame 


empire; although, as the Vartars had no books or even letters, we 
cannot 
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cannot with certainty trace their unpolifhed and variable idioms. 
We difcover, therefore, in Perfia, at che earlieft dawn of hiftory, the 
three diftin& races of men, whom we defcribed on former occafions 
as pofleflors of India, Arabia, and Tartary; and, whether they were 
colleéted in [ran from diftant regions, or diverged from it, as from 
a common centre, we fhall eafily determine by the following con- 


fiderations. Lets obferve, in the firft place, the central pofition 
of Iran, which is bounded by Arabia, by Tartary, and by India; 
whilft Arabia lies contiguous to I:an only, bat is remote from Tar- 
tary, and divided even from the fkirts of India by a confiderable 
guif: no country, therefore, but Perfia, feems likely to have fent 
forth its colonies to a!! the kingdoms of Afia: the Brahmans could 
never have migrated from India to Iran, becaufe they are exprefsly 
forbidden by their oldeft exifting laws to leave the region, which 
they habit at this day; the Arabs have not even a tradition of an 
emigration into Perfia before Mohammed, nor had they indeed 
any inducement to quit their beautiful and extenfive domains; and, 
as to the Tartars, we have no trace in hiftory of their departure 
from their plains and foretts, till the invafion of the Medes, who, 
according to etymologiits, were the fons of Madai, and even they 
were conducted by princes of an Affyrian family. The shree races, 
therefore, whom we have already mentioned, (2nd more than three 
we have not yet found,) migrated from Iran, as from their com- 
mon country; and thus the Saxon chronicle, I prefume, from good 
authority, brings the firft inhabitants of Britain from Armenia; 
while a late very learned writer concludes, after all his laborious 
wfearches, that the Goths or Scythians came from Perfia; and 
another contends, with great force, that both the Irifh and old Bri- 
tons proceeded feverally from the borders of the Cafpian; a co- 
incidence of conclufions from different media by perfons wholly 
unconnected, which could fcarce have happened, if they were noc 
grounded on folid principles. We may therefore hold this propo- 
fition firmly eftablifhed, that Iran or Perfia in its largeft fenfe, was 
the true centre of population, of knowledge, of languages, and of 
arts; which, inftead of travelling weftward only, as it has been fanci- 
fully fuppofed, or eaftward, as might with equal reafon have been 
aflerted, were expanded in all directions to all the regions of the 
world, in which the Hindu race had fettled under various denomi- 
nations: but, whether Afia has not produced other races of men, 
diftin&t from the Hindus, the Arabs, or the Tartars, or whether 
any apparent diverfity may not have fprung from an intermixture 
of thofe three in different proportions, muft be the fubje&t of a 
future inquiry.’ 

It was our intention, in the prefent article, to have given 
our readers a view of the feventh difcourfe of the Prefident, on 
the Chinefe: but the value and importance of the former dif- 
quifitions have tempted us to be fo copious in our account, 
that we fhould tranfgrefs beyond all bounds, if we were at pre- 
fent to add to its length :—we fhall fpeedily refume the fubjock, 


[ To be continued. ] Co~ 
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Art. XXI. Solitude confidered with re/pe& to its Influence om the 
Mind and the Heart. Written originally in German by M. Zim- 
MERMANN, Aulic Counfellor and Phyfician to his Britannic 
Majefty at Hanover. ‘Tranflated from the French of J. B. Mcr- 
CIERe 8vo. pp. 380. 6s, Boards. Dilly. 1791. 


HE work before us forms fcarcely the fourth part of the 

original German; and yet, to fome readers, it will ftill 
appear to be of fufficient length. To thofe, however, who 
prefer fentimental refletions, and lively anecdotes, to regu- 
larity of compofition, and depth of thought, and who can be 
entertained by an author who is continually praifing himfelf 
and his friends, or be amufed with the parade of an Aulic 
counfellor and court phyfician, who, in bringing forwai his 
independence of fpirit, and elevation of fentiment, is lavith of 
his flattery on every prince or great man whom he has occa- 
fion to name,—the work of Dr. Zimmermann cannot fail to 
prove a very acceptable prefent. “To confirm this opinion, as 
well as to afford a fpecimen of the tranflation, we fhall infert 
the following extraordinary account of a very extraordinary 
charater : 

* The Count de Lacy, formerly Ambaflador from Spain to Pe- 
terfburgh, infcrmed me at Hanover, that he led the Spanifh army 
againft the Portuguefe st the time they were commanded by 
the Count de Buckebourg; the fingularity of whofe perfon and 
manners fo forcibly ftruck the minds of all the Spanifh generals, 
while they were reconnoitring the enemy with their telefcopes, that 
they exclaimed with one voice, ‘* Are the Portuguefe commanded 
by Don Quixote?” The ambaflador, however, who poffefled a 
very liberal mind, fpoke with enthofialtic rapture of the good 
condué& of Buckebourg in Portugal, and praifed in the warmett 
terms the excellence of his mind, and the greatnefs of his character. 
His heroic countenance, his flowing hair, his tall and meagre 
figure, and above all, the extraordinary length of his vifage, might, 
in truth, bring back the recollection of the Knight of La Mancha; 
for certain it is, that at a diftance he made a moft romantic ap- 
pearance: on a near approach, however, a clofer view immediately 
convinced you of the contrary. The fire and animation of ‘his 
features announced we elevation, fagacity, penetration, kindnefs, 
virtue, and ferenity of his foul. Sublime fentiments and heroic 
thoughts were as familiar and natural to’his mind, as they were to 
the noblett characters of Greece and Rome. 

* The Count was bora in London, and his conduct was without 
Coubt whimfical and extraordinary, ‘The anecdotes related to me by 
a German prince (a relation of Count Guillaume) concerning him, 
are perhaps not generally known. fe was fond of contending 
with the’ Englifh in every thing. For inflance, he laid a wager, 
thathewpuld ride @ horfe from London to Edinburgh backwards, 
that ic, with the borfe’s head turned towards Ecinburgh, and the 
Couat’s facé towards London; and in this manner he actually rode 
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through feveral counties in England. He not only traverfed the 
greatelt part of thac kingdom on foot, but travelled in company 
with a German prince through feveral of the counties io the cha- 
racter of a beggar. Being informed that part of the current of the 
Danube, above Regenfberg, was fo ftron* and rapid that no one 
had ever dared to (wim acrois ic, he made the attempt, and fwam 
fo far, thac it was with difficulty he faved his life. A great ftatef- 
man and profcund philologher related to me at Hanover, that, 
during the war in which che Count commanded the artillery in the 
army of Prince Ferdinand of Brunfwick againtt the French, he one 
day invited feveral Hanoverian officers to dine with him in his tent. 
Wheoa the company were in high {pirits and full of gaiety, feveral 
cannon-balls flew in different directions about the tent. ‘* The 
French,” exclzimed the officers, ** cannot be far off.”—** No, no,”’ 
replied the Count, ** the enemy, I aflure you, are at a great 
dittf@‘e 3” and he defied them to keep their feats. The firing 
foon afterwards re commenced; when one of the balls carrying 
away the top of the tent, the officers rofe fuddenly from their chairs, 
exclaiming, ** The French are here.””~** No,” replied the Count, 
‘© the French are not here; and therefore, Gentlemen, | defire you 
will again fic down, and rely upon my word.” The balls continuéd 
to Ay abcut; ihe officers, however, continued toeat and drink without 
apprehention, though not without whifpering their conjectures to 
each other upon the fingularity of their entertainment. ‘The Count 
at length rofe from the table, acd, addrefling himfelf to the com- 
pany, faid, ‘* Gentlemen, | was willing to convince you how well I 
can rely on the oflicers of my artillery; for I ordered them to fire, 
during the time we continued at dinner, at the pinnacle of the tent; 
and they have executed my orders with great punctuality.” 

‘ RefleGting minds will not be unthankful for thefe traits of the 
chara¢ter of a man anxious to exercife himfelf and thofe under his 
command in every thing that appeared diflicult or enterprizing. 
Being one day in company with the Count by the fide of a maga- 
zine of gunpowder which he had made under his bed-chamber in 
Fort Wilhelmficin, L obferved to him, that ** I thould not fleep 
very contentecly there during fome of the hot nights of fummer,”’ 
‘The Count, however, convinced me, though I do not now recolleé 
how, that the greateft danger and no danger i is one and the fame 
thing. When I frit faw this extraordinary | man, which was in the 
company of an Englith and a Portuguefe officer, he entertained me 
for two hours with a difcourfe upon the phyfiology of Haller, whofe 
works he knew by heart. The enfuing morning, he infifted on my 
accompanying him in a litle boat, which he rowed himéeM, to Fort 
Wilhelmtte:n, which, from plans ne fhewed me of his own drawing, 
he had conftrugted in the middle of the water, where not a foot of 
the Jand was to be feen. One Sunday, upon the great parade at 
Pyrmont, furrounded by many thoufand men who were occupied in 
drefs, dancing, and making love, he entertained me on the very 
fpot during the covrfe of two hours, and with as much tranquillity 
as if we had been alone, by detailing all the arguments that have 


been uled to prove the exiftence of God, pointing out their de- 
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fective parts, and convincing me that he could furpafs them all. To 
prevent my efcape from his leffon, he held me faft by the button of 
my coat. He fhewed me, at his feat at Buckebourg, a large folio 
volume in his own hand-writing, ‘* On the art of defending a fmall 
town againit a great power.”? ‘The work was completely finifhed, 
and deligned as a prefent to the King of Portugal; but he did me 
the favour to read many paflages refpecting the fecurity of Swiffer- 
Jand. ‘The Count confidered the Swifs invincible; and pointed out 
to me not only all the important parts which they might occupy 
againft an enemy, but fhewed me roads which a car would fcarcely 
be able to crawl through. I do not believe that any thing was 
ever written of higher importance to the interefts of any country 
than this work; for the manufcript contains ftriking anf{wers to all 
the objections that a Swifs himfelf could make. My friend M. 


~ Moyfe Mendelfohm, to whom the Count had read the preface to 


this work at Pyrmont, confidered it as a mafter-piece, both for its 
correct language and fine philofophy; for the Count could write the 
French language with almoft the fame eafe, elegance, and purity, as 
Voltaire; while in the German he was laboured, perplexed, and 
diffufe. What adds to his praife is, that upon his return to Portu- 
gal, he had with him, for many years, two of the moft acute matters 
of Germany; firft Abbt, and afterward Herder. ‘Thofe who fee 
with more penetrating eyes than mine, and have had more oppor- 
tunities to make obfervations, are able to relate a variety of re- 
markable anecdotes concerning this truly great and extraordinary 
man. I fhall only add one obfervation more refpeQing his charac- 
ter, availing myfelf of the words of Shakefpeare: the Coanat Guil- 
Jaume de Schaumberg Lippe carries no dagger; 


‘© He has a lean and hungry look— 
but he’s not dangerous; 
- _ he reads much; 
He is a great obferver; and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. He loves no plays; 

— he hears no mufic; 
Seldom he f{miles, and {miles in fuch a fort, 
As if he mock’d himfelf, and {corn’d his fpirit 
‘That could be mov’d to {mile at any thing.” 

Jutius Casar, afi. fcene 4. 


‘ Such was the character, always mifunderttood, of this folitary 











-man. A charaéter of this défcription may well fmile, when he 


perceives himfelf fcoffed at by the world; but what muft be ‘the 
fhame and confufion of thofe partial judges, when they fhall behold 
the monument which the great Mendelfohm has erected to his me- 
mory; or the judicious hiftory of his life which a young author is 
about to publifh at Hanover; the profound fentiments, the noble 
ftyle, the truth and fincerity of which will be difcovered and ac- 
knowledged by impartial potterity. 

* The men who laugh, as I have feen them a thoufand times, at 
Buckebourg, on account of his long vifage, his flowing h.ir, his 
great hat, and little fword, may very well indulge their {miles of 
fcorn, if, like the Count, they are philofophers and heroes, The 
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Count de Beckebourg, however, never f{miled at the world or upon 
mea but wirh kindnets. Without hatred, without mifanthropy, he 
enjoyed the tranquillity of his country-hoofe, fituared in the bofom 
of a thick foreft, frequently alone, or with the virtuous woman 
whom he had chofen for his wife; and for whom, while living, he 
did not appear to entertain any extraordinary fcadne{s; but when 
fhe died, his affeGion for her was fo great, that the lofs of her 
brovght him almoilt to the grave.’ 


™ following paragraph is worthy of remark : 


The hiftory of the grandeur and virtue of the ancients cannot 
operate for any length of time except in the tranquillity of retire, 
ment, or among a {mall circle of men; but it may produce in the 
event the happieft effects, The mind of a man of genius Is during 
his fWecary walks filled with a crowd of ideas which appear ridi- 
culous to his fellow-citizens; but the period will arrive, when they 
will lead millions to perform aéts worthy of immortality. The 
Swifs fongs compofed by Lavater appeared at a time unfavourable 
to their reception, and when the republic was in a declining flate. 
The Swifs Society of Schintzuach, who had prevailed upon that 
ardent genius to compofe thole fongs, offended the French ambafla- 
dor, and from that time the fociety was exclaimed againft from 
every corner of the kingdom. ‘The great Haller himfelf pointed 
his epigrams againit the members in every letter which I received 
from him ; for they had long refufed to admit him into the fociety. 
He confidered us as enemies to orthodoxy, and as difciples of Jean 
Jacques Roufleauv, a man hateful to his eyes. The Prefident of the 
Committee for the Reformation of Literature defended at Zurich 
the Swils fongs of Lavater, from the excellent motive, ‘That it was 
not proper to ftir up the old dunghill, No poet of Greece, how- 
ever, wrote with more fire and force in favour of his country than 
Lavater did for the interefts of Swifferland. I have heard children 
chaunt thefe fongs with patriotic enthuhafm, and feen the finett eyes 
fille@ with tears while their ears littened to the finger. Rapture glowed 
in the breaits of the Swifs peafants to whom they were fung, their 
muicles fwelied, the blood inflamed their cheeks. [Fathers with 
whom IJ am acquainted have carried their infant children to the 
chapel of Wii ry Yell, to fing in full chorus the fong which La- 
vater wrote upon the merits of that great man. J have made the 
rocks re- oar to my voice, by finging thele fongs to the mufic 
which my heart compofed forthem in the fields and vpon thoie 
celebrated mountains where thefe heroes, the anceftors of our race, 
fignalized themfelves by their immortal valour. I thought myfelf 
encompafled by their venerable fhades. I fancied that | faw them 
ftill armed with their knotted clubs breaking to pieces the crowned 
helmets of Germany, and, although inferior in numbers, forcing 
the proud nobility to feek their fafety by a precipitate and ignomi- 
nious flight.’ 


The tranflator has committed a ridiculous blunder, in fay- 
ing * The Prefident of the Committee for the Reformation of 


Literature defended at Zurich the Swils fongs of Lavater:’ he 
Rr 3 fhould 
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fhould have faid probibited, or forbade. It was thus that a 
learner of French tranflated Dieu defend l’adultere—God defends 
adultery. 

It would be injuftice to clofe this book, without obferving, 
in its behalf, that the many anecdotes, and characteriftic 
touches, relative to eminent perfons, which the author intro- 
duces to illuftrate his remarks on folitude, will greatly contri- 


bute to the reader’s entertainment. Cri 
; i? eee Ss, 





——. 


Art. XXII. Surwey of the Ruffian Empire, according to its newly- 
regulated State, divided into different Governments; {hiBwing 
their Situation and Boundaries, the Capital and Dittri€&t Towns 
of cach Government ; Manners and Religion of ihe various Na- 
tions chat compofe that extenfive Empire; Seas, Lakes, and 
Rivers; Climates; Commerce, Agriculture, and Manufactures ; 
Population and Revenues; Mountains, Minevais, Metals, and 
other Natural ProduGions. The whole illuftrated with a correct 
Map of Ruffia, and an Engraviog, exhibiting the Arms and 
Uniforms of the feveral Governments of that Empire, By Capr. 
SERGEY PLescHééF. ‘The third Edition, publihed at St. 
Pererfburgh. ‘Tranflated from the Reflian, with confiderable 
Additions. By James Smirnove, Chsp!ain to the Legation of 
H.I. M. of all the Ruffias, ac the Court of Great Britain. S8vo. 
pp- 3360. 6s. Boards. Debrett. 1792. 


SE Bee's is the moft concife, as well as the moft faithful and 
authentic defcription of the Rutan empire, that has hi- 
therto appeared; and the public are much indebted to Mr. 
SMIRNOVE for his accurate tranflation, as wel] as for the va- 
Juable additions which he has made to the original. The work 
is divided into two parts. ‘The firft part contains an account 
of the geography of this great empire, and a defcription of the 
various nations by which it is inhabited, clatled under no lefs 
than feventeen different heads. ‘“Thefe heads include only the 
general divifions ; for the Slavonic, Lettonian, Tartarian, 
and above all the Finns, or Tchude, nations, contain, under 
thefe general names, many diftin@ tribes inhabiting different 
parts of the Ruflizn dominions. ‘lhe fecond part of Mr. 
SMIRNOVE’S tranflation contains a particular account of the 
forty-three governments, into which Ruffia is now divided, 
including the important conquefts of the reigning Emprefs. In 
this part, the author explains the fituation and limits of the fe- 
veral governments ; points out the refpective diftances of the 
principal towns from the two capitals of the empire ; and gives 
an account of the geography, populoufnefs, products, arts 

and commerce, arms and uniforms, of each government. 
9) A work, 
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A work, which is itfelf intended merely as an abridgment, 
cannot be fuppofed to be fufceptible of analyfis. As a f{peci- 
men of the tranflator’s ftyle, we fhall infert the following paf- 


fage under the head of the government of Archangel : 


‘ In this government, befides Ruffians, there are two other forts 
of inhabitants. 1. The Laplanders, or Lopari, in the diftrit of 
Kola. They are called the Ruffian Laplanders ; fome of them have 
received the Chriftian religion. ‘They live in huts, have very large 
herds of rein-deer, whofe flefh and milk ferve for their fultenance. 
2. The Semoyads, a flraggling numerous people ; they are idola- 
ters. ‘his race begins at Mezene, and extends to Eniffeitk, or 
even as far as the river Lena. ‘They dwell in huts, live on rein- 
deer flefth, but chiefly on falmon; which laft circumftance probably 
gave them the name of Semoyads, or Samoyeds, which in the Ruf- 
fiad.nguage means falmon-eaters. ‘They pay yafak, that is a tri- 
bute, which is callected at Pouftozerfk. 

‘ Novaya Zemlia *, a barren, rocky, inhofpitable ifland on the 
Northern Ocean. It is divided from the continent by the Straits 
of Vygat, and belongs to the government of Archangel; the in- 
habitants of which frequent this ifland for the fake of killing fea 
calves, mountain foxes, and white bears, the traflick of which 
brings them a very confiderable proft. 

* The northern part of this government is very mountainous, but 
the fouthern abounds with very excellent meadow lands, fit for 
breeding of cattle. The horned cattle of Kho]mogor is very famous 
for its extraordinary fize, There isa great quantity of larch grow- 
ing about the river Pinega, which is ufed to great advantage for 
fhip-building. 

‘ In the diftri& of Kholmogor there is a private dock-yard, and 
in that of Onega there is a great number of falt-pans. In confe- 
quence of the badnefs of the foil, which is not fit for cultivation, 
and the feverity of the climate, the inhabitants of this place are 
obliged to import corn for their maintenance, and to employ them- 
felves in killing of whales, fifhing, hunting, and gathering of eider 
down, for which purpofes they go to the White Sea and the North- 
ern Ocean, as far as Spithbergen. 

‘ The goods exported from Archanghelfk into foreign countries 
are, corn, hemp, flax, and linfeed oil; Roffia leather, peltry, 
fea-calves teeth and fkins; feal-fkins, tar, pitch, train oil, and 
tallow ; and from Onega there is a very conficerable exportation of 
maft and other timber. The inhabitants of Archanghelfk are fa- 
mous for turning in bones, of different forts, feveral curious play- 
things, &c. which they difpofe of in different cities to very contider- 
able advantage. In the Solove:fkoy ifland they get clean talc, 
or Mofcovy glafs, which is difpofed of in the neighbouring 
places.’ 

From this fpecimen, the public will perceive that Mr. Smir- 
NOVE, though a foreigner, appears to have done juftice to his 





* Nova-Zembla. 
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original ; and we, accordingly, recommend his performance ag 
the moft correct geographical accountof Ruffia in the Englith, 
or perhaps in any other, language.—In fpelling the Ruffian 
names, Mr, S, has departed from the cuftomary orthography, 
with a view to adapt it to the Englifh pronunciation, Gils 

ti.--d- 


A. 











Art. XXIII. Réponfes a diméler: ou Effai #une maniere d’exercer 
l’ Attention. On y @ joint divers morceaux, qui ont pour but d’in- 
fruire ou d’amufer les jeunes perfonnes. Par Madame Dé va Fire. 
2 Vols. 1zmo. pp. 271 and 262. 5s. fewed. Murray. 1790, 
and 1792. 

‘TH plan of Madame DE LA Fire feems in fome meafure 

fimilar to that adopted by the Abbé Gaultier in bis rat>nal 
and moral game *. Madame de Sainval, the Mother of So- 
phia and Paulina, finds it necefiary to quit the metropolis, and 
to refide in a retired part of the country. In order to amufe 
her daughters, and to reconcile the youngeft in particular to 
her chanze of fituation, fhe invents a kind of recreation or 
game, which fhe calls the oracle. ‘The tollowing dialogue will 
explain the plan, and give a fpecimen of its execution: 
‘ Mad. de Sainva!,.—-Voici, mes chers enfans, le premier eflai 
du jeu dont je-vous ai parié. Je viens de reflembler une fuite de 
ueftions, écrites féparément fur des cartes. Les réponfes font 
mélées fans ordre fur cette feuille de papier, Je vous interrogerai 
tour-a-tour, & vous chercherez parmi toutes ces réponfes celle gui 
convient. a la queftion propofée. Quelquefois aufli vous tacherea 
de répondre fans recourir a Ja feville. 
© Sophie. —Je crois, Maman, qu’il faudra fouvent la confulter, 

& nous l’appetlerons /'cracle, puilque c’elt vous qui ditterez la ré- 

p-nfe. 

‘PREMIERE DIVISION. 

‘ Correfpondance des Chiffres & des Lettres. 


Room Ae Sy o> Es 9. — I. 
2. = B. 6. -— F. 10. — K. 
3- -— C. 7° —_— G. Il. ——- le 
4. heer > one D. 8. — H. 

QUESTIONS. 


1. Pourquoi fommes nous placés dans ce monde? 
z. Quel eft le seul moyen d’arriver a ce but? 
3. Qu’eft ce que Ja vertu? 
4. Qu’eft ce que le plaifir? : 
5. Y a-t-il plufieurs efpéces de plaifirs ? 
6. Comment peut-on diftinguer les faux plaifirs, des plaifirs 
véritables ? 
« 7. Quel nom donnez-vous 4 ceux qui ne font pas fuivis de re- 
pentir ? 


_ *& 2 eo aA 





* See page 297 of this volume. 


‘ 8. Quels 
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Abridgment of Anacharfis, 585 


€ 8. Quels font ceux qu’une ame honnéte voudroit le lendemain 
n’avoir pas connus, et qui font, tot ou tard, le malheur des ames 
foibles qui s’y abandonnent? 

‘ g. Comment faut-il nommer ceux dont le fouvenir eft aufli 
doux que Ja jouiffsnce? 

‘10. A quoi peut-on on comparer une bonne defcription ? 

‘11. Quel eft le tréfor du fage, & le fardeau de l’oifif ?? 


REPONSES. 


« p. C’eft d’exercer Ja vertu. 

‘ g. Il en eft pour tous les ages, et pour tous les poits ; pour les 
fens, pour |’efprit, et pour le cceur; on en trouve dans l|’exercice 
& dans le repos, dans |’étude & dans les récreations, dans la foli- 
tude & dans la fociété: il yen a de Jégitimes; il en eft qui nous 
rendengfy upables, i] en eft gui nous rendent meilleurs. 

‘ a. 1 our nous y préparer a devenir parfaitement heureux. 

‘ c. L’obfervation conftante des devoirs qui nous font impofés : 
on peut la définir auffi, un effort fur foi-méme pour faire ce qui eft 
convenable, ou pour éviter ce qui ne l’eft pas. 

‘ p. Une fituation de l’ame qui nous rend heureux tandis qu’elle 


dure. 
‘ t. Le tems, 
‘ . Les plaifirs criminels. 
‘ r. Par les impreffions qu’ils nous laiffent. 


G. Les plaifirs innocens. 
k. Au miroir qai repréfente fidelement les objets, 


1. Les plaifirs vertueux.’ 

Befide thefe dialogues, fome eflays on various fubje&ts are 
introduced, together with feveral amufing tales. On the whole, 
thefe little volumes will afford much pleafure to the reader, and 
wili engage young minds in a very initructive employment. 

This ingenious writer promifes to continue her entertaining 


work, e- 


a a & 





Art. XXIV. Compendio dell’ opera intitolata, Voyage, &c¢. i. e. 
An Abridgment of a Work intitled, Travels of the Younger 
Anacharfis into Greece. In 3 Volumes. 12mo. tos. 6d. in 


Boards. Pifa. 1791 *. 


T HIS appears to be a judicious abridgment of Abbe Barthé- 

lemy’s celebrated work +, and feems to be a book proper to 
be put into the hands of thofe who are learning the Italian 
language. General readers, who wifh to be acquainted with 
the hiitorical anecdotes fuppofed to be related by Anacharfis, 
will of courfe confult the original. C: 





* Imported by Mr. Molini, London. 
+ Of which we have given a large account ; fee Appendix to our 
Sift vol.; alfo Appendix to our New Series, vol. vi, 
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N D E xX 


To the REMARKABLE PassaAGEs inthis Volume, 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 


Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. wy 





A 


DAMS, Mr. his Effav on Vifion 
tranflated into Dutch, 539. 

SE jchylus, obfervations on a particular 
pailage of, relative to the queflion 
whether the Greeks and Trojans ipoke 
the fame Janguage, 64. 

Alabaper, an exceilent and cheap ma- 
nure, 185. 

Alcipbron, an ancient Greek writer, 377. 
His epifiles tranflated into Englith, 14, 
Specimen exhibited in Menander’s let- 
ter to Glycera, 378. 

Arabs, their high antiquity, as a natior, 
and their Janeuage the moft ancient 
in the world, 561. Their old religion 
and firft phiiofophy, 562. Their arts 
and fciences, 563. General refieétion 
on their great genius and capacity, 
564. 

Archangel, account of the government 
and inhabitants of, 83. 

Av iftorle, critical remarks on particular 
paffuges in his treaife on poetry, 122. 
On the tragic unities, 123. On the 
tragic diétion of the Grecks, 128. 
Piologues, 133. 


B 


Bark, Anguftura, experiments and ob- 
fervations on, 298. 

Barthélemy, Abbe, his travels of Ana- 
charfis abrdged, and tranflated into 
Italian, ¢85. , 

Bafedow, Proieflor, memoirs concerning, 


564. His death, 558. His energetic 
cheracter, 659. 

Beauford, Mr. his account of the dif. 
covery of ap ancient iepulchre, in Tree 
land, 202. 

Beddces, Dr, his account of appearances 
atending the conversion Of caf. iron 
1:00 malleable, 91. 

Benyow/ki, Count, his vile condu€ in 
Kamrfchatka, 10, Farther aceount 
of his adventures, 342. His death, 
342. 

Bientira, in Tufcany, defcription of that 
territory, §¢3. 

Birmingbam, publications relative to 
the late riot there, 225. 286. 459. 
475: 

Bichmen, Jacob, aecount of that eele- 
brated myftic, and of his philofophy, 
249. 

B. yaone, Capt. cenfured for repeating his 
\rivate convertation with the Canon 
Recupero, 541. 

Buckcbourg, Count de, his extraordi- 
nary character,.678. Curious fories 
of his odd exploiss, 1, et feg. 

Brll-figbts, in Spain, deferited, 537. 

burban- Ad-Deen- Allee, his commentary 
on the mulhilmen laws, tranflated 
into Fnebth, 18. 

Burke, Mec. his ideas of government, and 
of the rights of citizens, coatroverted, 
320. Embraces the principles of li- 
berty, when eentending in favour of 
the Roman catholics, 441. 

Buti, in Tufcany, deicribed, 504. 


Caffini, 
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IN DE X. 


Cc 
Caffint, M. affociated with Mefirs. Me- 


chain end Le Gendre, in the trigo- 
nometrical eperations performed in 
France, in 3787, to determine the 
meridians of Paris and Greenwich, 
as3. His view of the feveral attempts 
that had been made in France, to af- 
certain the value of a degree of the 
meridian under ¢cifterent latitudes, 75, 
His account cf the proceedings of the 
commiffioners who met General Roy 
and Dr. Blagdea, at Dover, in 1787, 
45¢. 

Chepta’, Profeffor, his chemiftry recom- 
mend*.% 's a juft exhibition of the La- 
voifierian fyftem, 405. 

Chermes Lacca, account of thofe infe&ls, 

6. 

Po in Tufcany, account of, 
509. 

Cinnamon tree. See Eaff. See Dancers 

C.ates, Rev. Mr. appointed to preach Dr. 
Prieftley’s fermon on the Birmingham 

riot, 475+ The sermon publithed, 
id. 

C:coa, Maldivian, where found, 944. 

Coffee, vlan for improvements in the 
“culiure and management of that ar- 
ticle, 353. 

Colours, thoory of, according to the new 
fyftem cf chemifiry, 406. 

Cook, Capt. vindicated againft M. Fleu- 
rieu, 257-250. 

Correipondence with the Reviewers, viz. 
P—, on vital fufpenfion, 118. De- 
teio', on the plagiarifm of M. Bere 
quin, 1190. WM. relative to the 
Jate Mr. Seott, of Amwel!, 237. 4 
conflant reader, Sc. relative to -Br, 
Witherfooon, 238. A. B. concern- 
ing the fentiments of the Ante-nicene 
Chriflian writers, relative to the Tri- 
nity, id. 239. Mr. Halloran, ib, Mr. 
Willis, relative to Labdanvum, 240. T. 
Y. concerning Labdanum, 459. Dr, 
Kippis, on Bithop Hoadly’s name, id, 
B. W. on the decompofition of fixed 
air, 75. C.D. in anfwer to A. B, 
concerning the Ante-nicene Chrittian 
writers, 4°77. J. W. in viodicstion 
of the Quakers, 478. The editor of 
** Curiofities of Literature,’ vincicat- 
ing bimfelf againft the ftri€tures of the 
Reviewers, 479+ 

Cortex, his extreme gallantry at a bull- 
fight, 535. 

Cyder, method of msking wine of, 25. 
Method of making cyder in Hereford- 
fhire, 26, 


Cyprefs, deferibed, 525. 

Cyprus, ifland of, deferibed, 48. Cere- 
monies of the Mohammedan wouship 
there, 49. 


D 


Dancer, Dr. his defcription of the cinnae- 
mon-tree, cultivated in Jamaica, 168, 

De Luc, M. his fecond paper on hygro- 
metry, 65. 

Dejpors, exhorted not to wait till their 
jubjects demand of them what is juf, 
but to doit, from the impulfe of their 
own minds, 544. 

Dominica, ifland of, defcribed, 15. Snakes 
and ferpen's there, 16. Good treat- 
ment of the negroe flaves there, 17. 

Dun, Mr. his improvements in huf- 
bandry, &c. 353 

Dundonald, Loid, account of his curious 
works for extra€ting tar from coals; 
and hints for improvements, 156. 

Dutch, their colony at Surinam, praifed 
for the liberal {pirit of toleration pres 
vailing there, 497. Jews fettled there, 
in arefpectable ftate of colonization, 
ib, Parimaribo, the principal town 
defcribed, id, 


E 


Eafi, Mr. his letter on the introdu@ion 
of the cinnamon-tree into Jamaica, 
t60. 

Eeis, obfervations relative to the natural 
hiftory of, 505. 

Empeis, in Tuicany, its advantageous 
fituation for a great metropolis, soz. 

Epigrams, from the Greek, 381. 

Egualt'y, political, refpsting rank in 
fociety, advantages of, 314. 

Eftab! fhmenis, religious, reprobated, 291, 
Not intended by Chrift, 292. 

Euripides, critica! i luftrations of, 409, 

Europe, the conftitutions of government 
of its fevera! kingdoms and ftates cone 
fidered, 513—~520, 


F 
Fairy-ringt, conjectures on the caufe of, 


29. 

Falfaff, Sir }-hn, Dr. Stack’s examina- 
tion into his charatter, as drawn by 
Shakefpeare, 62. 
i/angieri, Chevalier, his fpirited beha- 
viour to the Neapolitan priefts, who 
wanted to raife a perfecution again 
him, 546, 


Finguere, 











IN DE X, 


Finguere, a finguiar wild fig-tree, of 
Madagafcar, defcribed, 344. 

Fite, Madame de la, her cu-ious method 
of making the bofinels of caucation a 
matter of amufemen', 584. 

Fleuriea, M. his account of the Jate cil- 
coveries of the French, tothe S, &. of 
New Guinea, 174. Several of his 
affertions cifputed, 176——135, Fars 
ther criticifms, 251. 

Fludd, Dr. Robert, account of him, 
and of his fyfiem of myftic philofo- 
phy, 247. 

Forcft feenery, pi€tvre%quely defcribed, 
353—-370. 

Forefis, Englith, the growth and preferva- 
tien of timber in, too much negle&ed, 
162—166, Deerand rabbits deftruc. 
tive to the tender feedling plants, id. 

Foffil Bodies, tabulary view of, 523. 

Fow/ing, on the coaft of Hampthire, de- 
feribed, 368. Remarkable ftory of a 
fowler in diftrefs from the danger of 
the tide, 369. 

France, new conttitution of, and her new 
code, as rev.fed, and completed, 324, 
Extra&ts from, 326. National aflem- 
bly cf, addrefs to, as legiflators, 534. 

Francis 1. K. of France, parallel between 
his cheract-r, and that of the Emperor 
Charles V. 214. 

French R.volution, trafts rel. to, 77—2% 4, 
Q7+ 222. 313. 324+ 345+ 354 463. 
Sermon on, 477> 


G 


Gaming, its dire effedts, 2765. 

Gafcmrerers, new, invented by Dr, Van 
Marum, 493. 

Geneva, its conftitution of government 
inveftigated, 516. 

Glen, diftinguithed from the valley, 365, 

GOD, Spinoza’s dofirines concerning, 


ne e 

Gajfaleo, ot Cordova, ftory of, 532. 

Grainger, Dr. James, his Sugar-care, a 
Poem, its merit under-rated by Dr, 
Johnfon, 196. 

Grofe, Capt. his droll fiGtitious defcription 
of himfelf, in the character of the 
Grumbier, 108. 

Grofwencr, Eatt-India fhip, circumftanoes 
relative to the lofs af, on the coaft of 
Caffraria, 470. 


Gypfum, See Alalafer, 


H 


Hamilton, Mr. his valuable tranflation 
of the Hedaya, trom the Perfian, 4376 


His great application to that work pree 
judicial! to his heshh, 427. His 
death, 1b, 

Honin, Mr, his weighing machine come 
mended, 15%. 

Hardy, Mr. see LEfchylus, 

Hedaya, tranflated by Mr, Hamilton, 
417. Probable utiliry of the work, 
425. 

Hermtuage, poetical tnfcription for, 450, 

Hificrion, Le Clerc’s opinion of the ree 
qu'five qualifications of, 275. 

Hop-binds, manufatiure of into cloth, 
reco. mended, 167. 

How.sd, Mr. Eulogy on, 416. 

Hygrcmeters, differeat kinds of, 66¢ 


a) 


I and f 


FSames, Dr. his fever-powder invefti- 
gated, with ref, e@ to iis compotition, 


73> 

Jew" account of a colony or fettle- 
ment of, in Surinam, 495. ‘Their 
good cundudt there, as a fociety, 496, 
Caules of their prefent decline, 4976 
Uncommon liveraiity and candour, in 
refoect of religion, among all the ine 
habitants of Surinam, id, 

Inguifrion, Popith, fill reigning trie 
umphant at Goa, 350. 

Fcbnion, Mr, obtains a prize medal, for 
raifing Oeks, 161. 

Fobnion, Dr. 8. his favourable opinion 
of ihe Rom, Cath. religion, 6. His 
averfion to ordinary poetry, 8. His 
celebrared and refentful letter to Lord 
Chefterfield, 198 Endeavours of bis 
friencs to procure him a feat in parlia- 
ment, 192+ His liberal expofition of 
that maxim of the Britith conftitution, 
‘© The King can do no wrong,” 195. 
His opinion of the merit of Grainger’s 
Sugar-cane, a poem, controverted, 196. 

Fores Sir Wiliiam, his qth, sth, and 
6tn anniverfary difeourfes to the Ben- 
gal Society, 59:o—577 
ortin, Dr. anecdotes relative tohim, 58, 
His liberal notions relative to religious 
tefis, &c. §9. His Epiiapbium Fee 
lis, ib. Account of the affiftance 
which he afforded Mr. Pope, in the 
notes to his Homer, 60, 

Irdn, the ancient and proper name of the 
Perfian empire at large, Perfia being 
only the name of a fingle province, 570. 

Tron. See Beddces. 

Jjaiah, controverly concerning Mr. Dode 
fon’s new tranflation of, 303—313, 
Italians, their national character feverely 

treated; 277. 


Kamte 

















INDE X, 


K 


Kamtfcbatha, the travelling drefs in that 
country defcribed, 19 M, De Lefleps’s 
travels there, 11. The dances of the 
natives delcribed, 13. 

Kbelmegor, thor acount of, 583. 

Kim, a nation of pigmies in Madagaf- 
car, account of, 336. 


L 


Labdan-m, See Laudanum. 

Lackington, Mr. his extraordinary fuc- 
cefs in the bookfelling trade, 208. 
His Memoirs of the fir forty-five 
years of his life, id, 

Latland: @, Ruthan, fome accourt of 
their manners, &c. 583. 

Laudanum, erroneous account of, §0. 
Explained, to mean Labdanum, 240+ 
See more on this fubjeQ, 359. 

Lewis XIV. flrongly exhibited as 2 ftrik- 
ing inftance of faljc greatnels, 216. 
Linnéan Soc ety of London, inditution of 
commended, 166. 1's objets of fluay 
pointed out, 76, Publifhes the aft va- 
lume of its Tranjactions, ib, Intro- 
duétory difcourfe by the Prefidens, 1676 

Lippe, Count de, See Buckebuurg. 

Lockett, Mr. obtains a premium from the 
Society of Arts, &e, for his invention 
of making cloth from hop-bincs, 158. 


M 


Macie, Mr. his experiments on taba- 
heer, 75. 

Madazafcar, various attempts of the 
F-ench to ettect an eitablifhment on 
that ifland, how fruftrated, 335—343. 
Account of the Kimosy a nation of 
pigmies there, 16, are fruit-trees 
there, 344. 

Maintenor, Mad. an anecdote relative to 
her fituation at court, 215. 

Man, Me of, fome account of, 27. 
Peculiar cufloms there, 28. 

Mandrake, this vegetable defcribed, 527. 

Marum, account of that plant, 472. 

Materialifm, and Immaterialijm, 248. 

Mercury, account of the mine of, in 
Tufcany, 506. 

Moon, curicus memoir relative to the 
furface of that planet, 481. 

Moors, of Tangier, Morocco, &c. their 
barbarous manners, 135. Sketch of 
the charaéter of the laté emperor, Sidi 
Mahomet, 142. 

~——— , of the ancient kingdom of Cor 
dova, epcomium on, 530. 


Mountains and hills, of Tufcany, ftruce 
ture and form of, confidered, sor. 
Muffudmans, commentary on their laws, 

see H.daya. 


N 


Naples, remarks on the government of, 
$43. 

Neapoitans, their character, 541. 

Neo oes, the flavery of, in the ifland of 
St. Dominica, lefs grievous than elie. 
where, 97. 

Nova Zembla, brief account of, 583. 


O 


Oaks, dire&ions for raifing, rst. Their 
pioper diflance for planting out, when 
grown large, 152. Obdfervations on 
the propagation and management of, 
161, The nation unpardonably re- 
mifs in not duly attending to this im- 
portant fubje®, 162. Anecdotes of re- 
markable oaks, 364. 

O Halloran, Mr. his account of a curious 
ipecimen of ancient Jrifh poetry, 198. 

O: leans, the Maid of (‘oan of Arc) fae 
mous epitaph on, by an Englith wit, 


275° 


P 


Palsfine, always in arms for religior, 


Ze 


Paracelfus, the Theofophift, account of 
him, and of his writings, 245. 

Pearfon, Dr. his inveftigation of Dr, 
James’s powder, 73- 

P.rfia, ancient extent of that diftinguifh- 
edempire, 570. Diff:rent languages 
prevalent in, 573. Primeval religion, 
575. Philofophy, 15. Modern phi- 
loiophy and poe'ry of, 576. See Iran. 

Perfians, ancient, their philofophical and 
religious opinions, 572. 

Pitt, Mr. W. of Pendeford, his account 
of 2 Dundunald’s tar-works, TSls 
156. 

Plejchéé, Captain, his farvey of the 
Ruffian empire, 582. 

Peetical extracts in this volume, viz, From 
Halloran’s porms, 92. Eugenius, a 
porm, 229, Peter Pindar, 1+, Mes. 
Weit’s poems, 260, Mrs. Robinfon's 
Vancenza, 300. Poems by Dr.Sayers, 
$31. Badins’s ode on the birth-Jay of 
Geo. Ili. 351, Brunck’s Greek epi- 


gtams, 331. Carr’s poems, 450°. 
Proiret, 








IN DE X. 


Piiret, Peter, the famous Theofophif, 
his life and opinions, 373. 

Poland, King of, affords an uncommon 
inftance of patriotic zeal for tte lie 
berty of the fubje&?, 55. The principal 

omoter of the late happy revolution 
in that country, 14. 

Pontedera, a province in Tufcany, ac- 
count of, 503. 

Portugal, the government of, faid to be 
under Englihh influence, 519. 

Potatoes, hints for curing the difeafe of, 
called the cur/, 153. Experiments re- 
lating to the culture of, on ground 
propofed to be fallowed, 1. 

Prefon, Mr. his theories of wit, hu- 
mour, and ridicule, 64. 

Prieftley, Dr. his expesiments relative to 
the decompofition of inflammable and 
dephlogifticated air, 69. His appeal 
to the public, on the Birmingham 
riot, 286. Letter to, on his publica- 
tion of Wefley’s letters, 356, En- 
deavours to convert the Swedenbdor- 
gians, 383. His fermon occafioned 
by the Birmingham riots, not presch- 
ed by himlel', but by another minifter, 


475° 


Q 


Quakers, hhrewd remark on their dofrine 
of non-refiftance, 103. Vindicatedin 


this re{pect, 479. 


R 


Ram pate Har beur, Mr. Smeaton’s report 
concerning its improvements, 388. 
Its dimenfions, 393. Lift of thips 
that have take» theiter in i', in the 
laft ten years, 397- 

Regiffers, parochial, defes of, rt0, 

Revolutions Englith, in 1688, juft re- 
ficétions on, 492. 

Rofacrucians, account of that fect of myf- 
tics, 374: 

Roxburgh, Dr, his account of Chermes 
Lacce, 76. 

Rufia, See Smirnoves 


S 


St. Evermond, bis charafter of himéfeif, 
272. 

Saujfure, M ce, controverfy with, con- 
cerping hygromcters, See De Luce 

Science, the fix follies of, 271. 

Scu:vy, means recommended for its 





prevention at fea, 279. Lavdable 
precautions ufed by the French, jd 
Farther means recommended, aSs. 
Remarkable hi ftory of the progrefs of 
this difeafe on board an Englih man 
of war, in a voyage to America, 283, 

a aad intereiting ftory concerning, 
3°9- 

Sedley, Charlesy an imaginzry charaer, 
deicribed, 45. 

Shak/peare, his charaéter of Falftaff ex- 
amined, 62, Remarks on his Tem. 
pet, 63. 

Shrubs, and wnder-growth, their utility 
in harmonizing the beautivul feenery 
of the forei, 366. 

Si/ver- mine, at Montieri, im Tofcany, } 
fome account of, sto. 

Slaves, tendernefs toward thgym, a pre- 
valent principle in the Muffulmaa 
law, 423. 

Slave-trade, traéts relative to, 352, 

Small-pox, inoculation for, not much 
encouraged in Holland, 521. The 
Dutch exhorted to difmifs their pre- y | , 
judices egainft this moft falutary prac . 
tice, id, 

Smar:, the poet, anecdotes of, 37. Ad- 
vantageous {pecimens of his works, 
4). 

Smirnove, Mr. his tranfation of P/e/- 
chéef’s Survey of the Ruffian empire, 
582. 

Smith, Dr. prefident of the Linnéan fo- 
ciety, his difcourfe on the progrefs of | 
naural hiftory, 167, { | 

Spain, the conilitution and government 
of that country invefligated, 5138. 

Speculator, (the author of a werk bear- 
ing that title,) his account of him 
felf, 210. Character of the work, 
212. 

Spinoza, his ehara&ter refcued from the 
mifreprefentations of bigotry and prieft- 
craft, 548. His fingular notion of 
God, 550. 

Stack, Dr. See Folftaff, 

Stabi, Dr. his fufferiags in the inquifi- 
tion of Goa, 350. 

Steam-engine, propofal for extending the 
ufe of, 156. 

Straban, Mr. his letter in recommenda- 
tion of Dr, Johnfoa, as wortiy of a 
feat in parliament, 193. 

Surinam, See Dut:b, See Fews, 

Scvedenbor gians, their tcneis, 353. 

Switzerland, refle@ions on the feveral 
conftitutions of government in that 
Country, Sige 


Tubafi etry 






































IN DE X. 


T 


Tababeer, exptriments on, 75. 

Tar, extragtion of, from coals, method 
of performing, applicable to fleam- 
engines, 151. 

Tirtars, Summary view (by Sir W. Jones) 
of their ancient hiflory, religion, &c. 
568. 

Tennant, Mr. on the cecompofition of 
fixed air, 71. Letter tothe Reviewers 
from a Correfpondent, relating to an 
experiment on this fubjeét, 360. 

Jc?, religious, framed to exclude our 
‘brother proteftants from a participa- 
tion in publ’c offices, reprobated by an 
Englith prelate, 294. 

Thefopb ¥ ancient, curious account of 
that «als of philofophers, 244. 
374. 

Trees, of the foreft, various fcenic beau 
ties of, referred to their diftinct caufes, 
362. Anecdotes of particular trees, 
remarkable for their great age, or im- 
menfe fize, 364. 

Tujcany, mineralogical travels in, 501— 
510. 

Twining, Reve Mr. fpecimens of his 
commentary on Ariftotle’s postics, 121 


—133> 
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Yallancey, De. his memoir of the Anglo- 
Saxon colonv fettled in the baronies of 
Forth, &c. in Ireland, 199. 


Vallancey, Col. his def-ription of an ane 
cient monument in the church of 
Li fk, 203. 

Van Helmom, Dr. his hiftory and Rudies, 
371: 

Venus, irregularity of the furface of that 
planet, 487. High mountain obierved 
in, 1d, 

Vigetable Diet, encomium on, 344. Pree 
ference of, to animal food, 36. 

Unizenitas, account of the French Cene 
firtution, fo called, 216, 


Ww 


Walker, Mr. his hiftorical inquiries con- 
cerning the Irith ftage, 205. 

Wei, Mrs, her poetry commended, 259 
Specimens, 260, 

Worfbip, public, or focial, of the Divine 
Being, enquiry into its expediency, 
&e. 435. Attempt to thew that the 
praGtice of it is not founded either 
in the precepts or in the example of 
Chrift, id, 


Zz 


Zimmermann, Dr. his account of bis cen. 

verfations with the late K, of Prufiia, 

4cKE 

his confiderations on fo- 

litude, and anecdotes of semerkable 
perfons, 5738. 
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ERRATA in Vou. VII. 


Page 4o. lire s. for § Afcanius,’ read Afranius. 
317. — 10. far * principle,’ read princip +s, 
162. —— 13. for ‘eighty thou and,” read eight thoufand, 
176. — penult, for * Baltree,” read Bo fee, 
177+ —= 38. for § manner,” read manners, 
213. — note * for * draught,’ read draft. 
256. — 14. from bottom, de/e ‘ only.’ 
201. — 179. for * pudlih,’ ‘read palliare, 
349. — 14. trom bortom, deie © Sirce.” 
351. —-y& from bouom, fir ¢ ip'e,’ ra! ipsa 
461. — 13. from botrom, for § mouldring,’ read maudlin, 
454. — 12. from bottom, dele * here.’ 


In the Appenp:rx to Vol. VI. 


Page 535. line 12. from bottom, for * Creole creed,” read Creole breed, 
542. — 8, and g. from bottom, for * fi'ty and fixty,’ read fittece 
and fixteen. 
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